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LUDGERSHALL,  or  Luggerfhall,  is  an  ancient 
borough,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament* 
It  is  fituated  in  the  foreft  of  Chute,  and  was  formerly 
the  refidence  of  fome  of  our  kings,  and  had  a cattle* 
though  now  reduced  to  a village.  The  caftle  is  now 
the  feat  of  Mr.  Aftley.  Three  miles  weft  from  Lud- 
gerfhall is  Sidbury,  or  Chidbury  Hill,  one  of  the 
higheft  in  the  county,  on  which  is  an  ancient  fortifi- 
cation, fuppofed  to  be  Danifh.  Everleigh  was  the 
refidence  of  King  Ina.  Uphaven  was  anciently  a 
market  town  ; and  here  was  a cell  of  Benedictine 
Monks,  fubject  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Vandrille,  in  Nor« 
mandy.  At  Charleton  was  a priory  of  Premonftra- 
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tenfian  Monks,  cell  to  the  abby  of  L’lfle  Dieu,  m 
Normandy.  About  a mile  and  a half  to  the  fouth  is 
an  ancient  camp,  enelofing  60  acres,  called  Cafterley. 
Two  miles  north-weft  from  Charleton,  is  Merdon, 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  place  called  Meredune,  or 
Meretune,  where  a battle  was  fought  between  the 
Saxons  under  Ethelred  and  Alfred,  and  the  Danes,  in 
the  year  871  ; and  in  the  neighbouring  parifh  of  Be- 
chingftoke,  or  Beauchamftock,  are  marks  of  intrench- 
men  ts3  and  a large  barrow. 
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NEAR  Cherril  is  an  ancient  fquare  camp,  with 
double  works,  called  Oldbury  Camp  ; and  on  the  fide 
of  the  hill,  compofed  of  chalk,  is  the  reprefentation 
of  a horfe  cut  through  the  turf,  which  may  be  feen  at 
twenty  miles  diftance.  Caine  is  fuppofed  to  have 
rifen  out  of  an  ancient  Roman  colony  fettled  near 
Studley,  where  Roman  coins  are  frequently  found  ; 
and  was  the  refidence  of  the  Weft  Saxon  kings,  who 
had  a palace  here.  The  name  of  Caftle-ftreet  makes 
it  probable  there  was  a caftle,  perhaps  one  and  the 
fame  with  the  palace.  The  church  is  a large  and 

* For  route  to  Beckhampton  Inn,  fee  Tour  from  London  to  Bath,  in 
V©].  II. 
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handfome  ft  rupture.  It  is  a very  ancient  borough, 
fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  has  a market 
on  Tuefday.  Upon  the  controverfy  between  the  monks 
and  priefts  about  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  a great 
council  was  called  here,  A.  D.  977*  In  the  midft  of 
the  difpute  the  floor  of  the,  council  chamber,  where 
the  feveral  orders  were  aflembled,  gave  ( way  by  the 
breaking  of  the  beams  ; and  bilhops,  lords,  and  nobles 
fell  together;  many  were  hurt  by  the  ruins,  many 
killed  ; only  Dunftan,  who  prefided  in  the  council* 
and  was  on  the  fide  of  the  monks,  efcaped  unhurt ; 
which  miracle,  as  it  was  accounted  in  that  age,  is 
thought  to  have  in  an  efpecial  manner  confirmed  the 
monkifh  rule.  A branch  of  a fmail  river,  called 
Marden,  runs  through  the  town  into  the  Avon,  near 
Chippenham.  Here  was  an  hofpital  of  black  canons. 
About  two  miles  weft  of  the  town  is  Botv  Wood,  the 
feat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lanfdown  : and  a little  to  the 
fouth  is  Comerford,  where  bifihop  Gibfon  fuppofes 
Ethelmund,  earl  of  Mercia,  about  the  year  8oor 
crofted  over  to  meet  Weoxtan  at  the  head  of  the  men  of 
Wiltfhire,  w7hen  the  latter  were  victorious,  but  both 
generals  killed.  Six  miles  north  from  Caine,  at  Bra- 
denftoke,  or  Bradneftoke,  w7as  a priory  of  black  monks, 
founded  by  Walter  d’Eureux,  earl  of  Rofmar,  in  the 
year  1242,  to  which,  after  the  death  of  his  lady,  he 
retired,  and  wTas  buried  in  it.  Four  miles  fouth  from 
Caine  is  Heddington,  or  Edington,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a Roman  ftation,  by  the  foundations  of 
houfes  dug  up  for  a mile  together,  and  many  coins* 
filver  and  copper,  found  there. 

Chippenham  was,  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  a royal 
town,  and  one  of  the  ftrongeft  cities  in  the  kingdom. 
It  w7as  taken  and  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  but  barren- 
dered  up  by  them  to  Alfred  in  the  year  879.  It  wras 
incorporated  by  Queen  Mary  ; and  is  governed  by  a 
bailiff  and  burgefles.  The  church,  which  is  a large 
and  handfome  pile,  is  faid  by  Camden  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Hungerfords,  one  of  which  family  founded 
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a chantry  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Here  is  a ma- 
nufacture of  fuperfine  cloth,  and  a weekly  market  on 
Saturday.  Three  miles  to  the  fouth  is  Spy  Park,  the 
feat  of  Sir  Edward  Bayntonv  At  Laycock,  three  miles 
fouth  from  Chippenham,  was  a convent  of  Augultine 
nuns,  founded  bv  Ella,  countefs  of  Salilbury,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI.  now  the  feat  of  Mr.  Talbot.  At 
Stanley,  about  a mile  to  the  eaft  of  Chippenham,  was 
a Ciftertian  monaftery,  firft  founded  at  Lokefwell  by 
the  Emprefs  Matilda,  and  brought  hither  by  Henry 
IH  At  Kihgfton,  three  miles  north  from  Chippen- 
ham, was  a convent  of  Benedictine  nuns.  To  the 
left  of  Pickwick  is  Corfham,  a fmatl  town,  confuting 
principally  of  one  ftreet,  with  a weekly  market  on 
Wednefday.  King  Ethelred  had  a palace  here,  and 
it  afterwards  became  the  refidence  of  the  earls  of 
Cornwall.  Here  is  a manufacture  of  cloth.  Clofc 
to  the  towm  is  a feat  of  Paul  Methuen  Efq.  in  which 
is  a valuable  collection  of  paintings.  Near  Box,  at 
Middlehill,  is  a medicinal  fpring.  About  a mile  north 
from  Box  is  the  village  of  Colern,  the  greateli  part  of 
which  was  burnt  down  in  the  year  1770. 
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NEAR  Wraxhall  is  Slaughterford,.  where,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  wa&  a great  daughter  of  the 
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Danes.  At  two  miles  north-weft  from  Wraxhall  is 
Ebdown,  in  the  parifti  of  Weft  Kingfton,  on  which  is 
an  ancient  camp,  fuppofed  to  be  Roman. 

Marihfield,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  confifts  principally 
of  one  ftreet : it  has  a confiderable  trade  in  malt, 
and  a market  on  Tuefday.  Here  is  an  alms-houfe, 
with  a chapel,  and  a charity-fchooh  At  a place 
called  the  Rocks,  near  the  town,  are  three  fhire 
ftones  for  the  counties  of  Gloucefter,  Wilts,  and  So- 
merfet,  which  all  join  there.  Three  miles  north-weft 
from  MarftiMd,  in  the  road  from  Bath  to  Gloucefter, 
is  Dirham,  where  a bloody  battle  was  fought  between 
the  Britons  and  the  Saxons,  under  Ceaulin,  in  which 
the  Britons  were  defeated,  and  three  of  their  petty 
kings  killed.  Large  ramparts  remain  evidences  of  a 
campu  Here  is  a feat  of  Mr.  Blaithwaite.  Two  miles 
north  from  Wick  is  Pucklechurch,  anciently  called 
Pulcrecrece,  once  a royal  villa,  where  Edmund,  king 
of  England,  attempting  to  make  up  a fray  between 
his  cup-bearer  and  Leof,  a man  of  bad  character,  re- 
ceived a ftab  from  the  latter,  of  which  he  died.  Here 
was  once  a market,  long  fince  difufed.  At  Mangots- 
fieid,  two  miles  weft  from  Pucklechurch*  is  an  an- 
cient camp,  afcribed  to  Oftorius,  called  Bury  Hill  ; 
another  like  it  about  a mile  to  the  north,  at  Winter- 
burn  ; where,  Leland  fays,  is  a cloifter,  which  he 
fuppofed  to  have  been  part  of  a nunnery.  At  Warmley 
are  confiderable  copper- works ; and  from  hence  to 
Briftol  is  the  foreft  of  Kingfwood,  and  a row  of  houfes 
almoft  to  Briftol,  chiefly  inhabited  by  colliers.  A new 
church  was  ereHed  here  in  the  year  1752.,  dedicated 
to  St.  George. 

Briftol,  by  the  fabulous  hiftorians,  is  faid  to  have 
been  founded  by  Brennus,  fon  of  Malmutius,  the  firft 
Britifti  king,  near  400  years  before  Chrift  ; and  ftatues 
of  the  founder.,  and  his  brother  Belinus,  are  fixed  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  tower  of  St.  John’s  church,  but 
by  whom,  or  when,  is  not  known,  though  certainly 
ot  ancient  date.  The  city  was  bv  the  Britons  called 
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Caer-Oder  Nante  Badon  • that  is,  the  city  of  Oder, 
in  the  valley  of  Badon.  But  Leland  thinks  this  is  a 
mifiake  for  Nante  Avon,  from  that  river.  By  the 
Romans  it  was  called  Venta  Belgarum,  which  was 
afterwards  changed  to  Caer  Brito,  and  again  modified 
by  the  Saxons.  Gildas,  w7ho  lived  in  the  fixth  cen- 
tury, has  fet  down  Briftow  as  one  of  the  firong  cities 
when  the  Romans  abandoned  the  ifiand. 

At  the  death  of  the  conqueror,  when  GeofFry  bifhop 
of  Conftance,  with  his  nephew,  Robert  Mowbray  earl 
of  Northumberland,  rebelled  againft  William  Rufus, 
they  made  Briftol  their  head-quarters,  and  the  cafile 
became  the  depot  of  all  the  plunder  they  eolledled  in 
the  country  round.  Camden,  fpeaking  of  the  cafile, 
fays,  that  it  was  founded  by  Robert  earl  of  Glocefter  ; 
but  he  muft  have  been  miftaken,  for  King  Henry  I. 
who  was  the  father  of  that  earl,  was  but  nineteen 
years  old  when  the  rebellion  happened.  However, 
although  he  was  not  the  founder,  yet  he  made  confi- 
derable  additions  to  the  building  arid  outworks  ; and 
alfo  eredled  a palace  and  magnificent  tower,  fearcely  to 
be  equalled  in  England,  and  encompafied  the  whole 
with  wTalls. 

William  of  Worcefter,  who  furveyed  this  cafile 
about  the  fourteenth  century,  informs  us,  that  it  was 
54.0  feet  long,  300  feet  broad,  and  flood  on  an  area 
of  three  acres  and  three  quarters  of  ground,  belides 
houfes,  barracks,  gardens,  court-yards,  and  other  ac- 
commodations within  its  wall  for  the  officers  and 
garrifon. 

The  cafile  continued  to  be  part  of  the  county  of  Glou- 
eefter  for  two  hundred  and  fifty-fix  years  after  Briftol 
had  been  feparated  from  it  ; but  in  the  year  1629, 
King  Charles  I.  by  charter,  annexed  the  cafile  to  the 
city  ; and  eighteen  months  after  fold  it  to  the  mayor 
and  burgefies. 

King  Stephen  was,  after  he  was  taken  by  Earl 
Robert  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  conduced  to  this 
cafile,  and  there  kept  confined,  until  Earl  Robert 
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was  made  a captive,  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  forward 
the  emprefs’s  efcape  from  Winchefter.  By  this  means, 
the  queen  having  got  the  earl  into  her  power,  reta- 
liated, and  ordered  that  he  fhould  be  treated  with  the 
fame  feverity  that  the  king  was  made  to  feeh  This 
produced  a negotiation,  when  it  wras  agreed,  that  the 
king  fhould  be  exchanged  for  Earl  Robert,  and  that 
the  queen  herfelf  fhould  remain  as  an  hoftage  till  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  wrere  complied  with,  and  Earl  Ro- 
bert re  ho  red. 

The  Emprefs  Matilda,  being  haraffed  by  war,  and 
often  in  danger,  her  fon  Prince  Henry  Plantagenet 
(afterwards  King  Henry  II.)  was  conduced  to  Briftol 
as  a place  of  the  greatefl  fafety,  wdiere  he  continued 
four  years  under  the  tuition  of  the  beft  mafters. 

Prince  Henry,  the  eldeft  fon  of  King  John  (after- 
wards King  Henry  III.)  likewife,  on  account  of  the 
troublefome  w^ars  in  which  his  father  had  engaged 
with  the  barons,  was  placed  in  Briftol,  during  his 
minority,  for  fafety.  At  this  period  it  w^as  ordered, 

that  Briftol  fhould  be  governed  by  a mayor,  to  be' 
chofen  in  the  fame  manner  as  was  done  in  London, 
with  two  grave  fad  worfhipful  men,  who  were  to  be 
called  Prepofitors.” 

In  the  unfortunate  reign  of  Charles  I.  Briftol  ex- 
perienced many  viciffitudes  and  troubles,  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  unhappy  civil  war,  it  wras  garrifoned 
by  the  parliament’s  army,  and  colonel  Nathaniel 
Fiennes  was  made  governor.  This  was  a place  of 
great  importance,  as  it  awed  all  the  weftern  counties, 
and  afforded  accommodations  for  a large  army.  The 
king,  fenfible  of  the  advantages  attending  fo  eligible  a 
poll,  w7as  defirous  to  have  it  in  his  poffeffion.  He 
had  many  friends  in  the  city,  who  engaged  to  take  it 
by  ftratagem  ; but  their  fcheme  being  difcovered,  Al- 
derman Yeamans  and  Mr.  Bourchier,  being  the  prin- 
cipal encouragers  of  the  intended  revolt,  w^ere  tried 
by  martial  law,  condemned,  and  immediately  exe- 
cuted ; the  reft  of  the  confpirators  efcaped.  The"  king 
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finding  his  defign  fruftrated,  after  the  furrender  of  Bath 
to  Prince  Maurice  and  the  earl  of  Hertford,  ordered 
Prince  Rupert  to  join  them  with  a reinforcement  from 
Oxford,  and  march  to  Briftol,  where  they  arrived  the 
24th  of  July  1643.  The  garrifon  was  well  provided  ; 
and  the  befiegers  feeing  no  probability  of  a fpeedy  fur- 
render,  refolved  to  ftorm  it ; which  they  did  in  fix  dif- 
ferent places  fo  effedtually,  that  the  befieged  were 
unable  longer  to  refill,  and  therefore  capitulated. 
This  event  was  highly  favourable  to  the  royal  caufe, 
though  it  was  dearly  purchafed,  the  king  having  loft 
many  of  his  rnoft  valuable  officers,  and  500  of  his  beft 
troops  in  reducing  it.  However,  he  was  fo  well  fatif- 
fled,  that  he  ordered  a public  thankfgiving  on  the 
occafion  ; and  on  the  3d  of  Auguft  following,  the  king 
himfelf  came  to  Briftol,  w7ith  Prince  Charles,  the 
duke  of  Y ork,  and  feveral  of  the  nobility. 

Briftol  remained  in  the  king’s  hands  all  the  next 
year  ; but  Sir  William  Waller  being  fent  by  the  par- 
liament with  a large  army  into  the  weft,  the  king  be- 
gan to  be  apprehenftve  for  its  fate,  efpecially  as  he 
was  not  ignorant  that  moft  of  the  inhabitants  were  dif- 
aftedled  to  his  caufe.  He  therefore  difpatched  an  order 
to  lord  Hopton  to  ufe  his  utmoft  exertions  in  pro- 
viding for  its  fecurity  : he  alfo  fent  Prince  Charles  to 
InfpeCt  the  fortifications,  who  arrived  juft  in  time  to 
prevent  a defign  'which  the  inhabitants  had  formed  of 
delivering  up  the  city  to  the  parliament’s  forces.  The 
prince,  with  the  afliftance  of  lord  Hopton,  having  put 
the  city  in  fuch  a ftate  as  to  fear  little  from  its  enemies 
without,  retired  to  Barnftaple,  to  avoid  the  peftilence 
which  began  to  rage  in  Briftol. 

After  the  king’s  defeat  at  Nafeby,  Prince  Rupert 
repaired  to  Briftol,  v/hich  place  he  found  fo  well  fup- 
plied  with  men,  provifions,  and  ammunition,  that  he 
wrote  to  his  majefty,  affuring  him  that  he  could  fuf- 
tain  a four  months  fiege.  From  the  knowrn  valour  of 
the  prince  great  expectations  were  formed,  and  every 
body  concluded  that  a vigorous  defence  wrould  be 
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made,  but  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
when  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  undertook  the  fiege  on  the 
21  ft  of  Auguft,  the  prince  capitulated,  and  gave  up  the 
place  on  the  nth  of  September  following.  The  king 
was  fo  chagrined  at  this  lofs,  and  at  the  trifling  refift- 
ance  made  by  the  prince  to  preferve  the  city  ; that  in 
the  firft  tranfports  of  his  anger  he  revoked  all  his  com- 
millions,  and  ordered  him  to  quit  the  kingoom  imme- 
diately. 

In  the  year  1654,  Cromwell,  then  lord  protedlor, 
ordered  Briltol  Cattle,  with  all  its  fortifications,  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  razed  to  the  ground;  which  was 
done  fo  effedfually,  that  only  a few  veftiges  of  the 
foundations  are  now  to  be  feen  incorporated  with  other 
buildings. 

Briftol  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Avon, 
and  formerly  belonged  partly  to  Somerfetfhire,  and 
partly  to  Gloucefterfhire,  but  is  nowr  an  independent 
county.  The  old  town,  which  was  within  the  inner 
wall,  ftands  upon  a narrow  hill  of  about  forty  feet  in 
height,  the  defeents  from  which,  in  many  places,  were 
formerly  very  fteep,  but  by  late  improvements  they  are 
rendered  eafy.  This  hill  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by 
the  Avon,  on  the  north  and  w;eft  by  the  Froom,  ana  on 
the  eaft  by  a deep  ditch  or  moat  of  the  caftle,  which 
haying  been  arched  over  at  the  lower  end  of  Caftle- 
ftreet,  and  fome  other  places,  is  there  invifible.  The 
valley  is  on  the  other  fide  of  the  twro  rivers.  On  the 
north  fide  of  it  is  St.  Michael's-hill,  and  Kingfdown, 
the  higheft  ground  in  the  city.  On  the  weft  fide  is 
College-green,  a confiderable  eminence;  and  on  the 
fouth  fide  is  Redcliff-hill.  The  whole  of  this  extent 
is  covered  wdth  public  and  private  buildings,  the  ium- 
mits  of  St.  Micbaers-hill,  and  Kingfdown,  being  at 
leaft  200  feet  higher  than  any  other  ground  on  which 
Briftol  ftands.  Moft  of  the  houfes  there  command  a 
view  of  the  city  and  country  for  feveral  miles  rounu  ; 
they  are  in  general  well  built,  convenient,  and  hand- 
iome.  In  the  heart  of  the  city,  or  old  town,  contain- 
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ing  eight  parifhes,  the  inhabitants  are  crowded,  but  be- 
ing feated  on  an  hill,  and  the  ftreets  interfering  each 
other  in  feveral  places,  there  is  always  a free  current 
of  air  paffing  through  the  lowed:  part  of  the  ground  ; 
the  filth  and  noxious  effluvia  are  in  general  carried 
awav  under  covered  drains  and  common  fewers. 

j 

The  city  is  built  on  a fpot  in  which  are  plentiful 
fprings  of  excellent  water.  The  boundaries  on  the 
Gloucefterfhire  fide  meafure  about  four  miles  and  an 
half,  and  on  the  Somerfetlhire  fide  two  milesandanhalf, 
which  being  added,  the  liberties  of  the  city  in  circum- 
ference are  feven  miles  \ but  by  a late  add  of  parlia- 
ment the  city  bounds  are  now  enlarged  on  the  Glou- 
cefterfhire fide,  the  limits  reaching  to  Rownhatruferry, 
near  the  Hotwell.  Thefe  boundaries  in  many  places  ex- 
tend further  than  the  buildings,  and  in  others  the  build- 
ings extend  far  beyond  the  boundaries,  therefore  it  would 
be  difficult  to  afcertain  its  real  dimenfions.  The  fite 
of  the  city  is  circular,  and  is  about  one  mile  and  three 
quarters  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft  ; and  one  mile 
and  a half  from  north  to  fouth  in  breadth.  This  fpace 
contains  upwards  of  iqooo  houfes  \ but  fuch  a rage  for 
building  prevailed  fome  years  fince,  efpecially  in  the 
extenfi  ve  pariih  of  St.  James,  that  the  parochial  church, 
although  a large  one,  was  found  infufficient  for  the  in- 
habitants to  afiemhle  in  for  the  purpofe  of  divine  wor- 
ship ; for  which  reafon  an  adf  of  parliament  was  ob- 
tained to  divide  the  parifh  into  two,  and  another 
church  called  St.  Paul’s  eredled  in  the  centre  of  the 
eaft-fide  of  Portland-fquare. 

At  Clifton,  and  near  the  Hotwell,  the  number  of 
houfes  that  have  been  eredled,  and  thofe  which  are 
now  building  there  is  alrnoft  incredible ; many  of  them 
are  built  with  freeftone,  in  the  moft  fnperb  manner ; 
thefe.  readily  find  occupiers,  from  the  great  refort  of 
Grangers  who  daily  arrive,  and  who,  on  account  of  the 
delightful  Situation,  and  falubritv  of  the  air,  make  it 
their  principal  refidence.  Owing  to  this  great  increafe 
of  building,  Clifton  and  the  Hotwell  are  connected 
with  Briftol  \ and  the  additional  houfes,  which  are  at 
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leaft  3000,  being  added  to  the  beforementioned  13,000, 
make  in  the  whole  16,000  houfes  ; and  allowing  on  a 
medium  five  and  a half  perfons  to  each  houfe,  (which 
has  been  found  on  trial  to  be  a fair  eftimation),  the 
number  of  inhabitants  are  88,000. 

Thejurifdidtionof  Brifiol  by  w ater  extends  to  King- 
road,  and  from  thence  down  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Brif- 
tol-channel,  as  low  as  the  Flat  and  Steep  Holms,  and 
from  thence  diredlly  eaftward  to  the  Denny-ifiand, 
and  fo  on  again  to  Kingroad. 

The  government  of  Brifiol  is  veiled  in  the  corpora- 
tion, confiiling  of  forty-three  perfons,  of  whom  the 
mayor  is  the  chief  magiifrate,  twelve  aldermen,  in- 
cluding the  recorder,  who  by  virtue  of  his  office  is  the 
firft  and  fenior,  and  the  next  in  feniority  is  flyled  the 
father  of  the  city;  they  are  all  juilices  of  the  peace. 
It  has  two  fherifFs,  twenty-eight  common-council  men, 
a town  clerk,  chamberlain,  vice-chamberlain,  fword- 
bearer,  and  under  iheriffi.  The  city  is  divided  into 
twelve  w^ards,  each  ward  having  an  alderman  to  pre- 
fide  over  it.  The  mayor  is  allowed  ioool.  from  the 
chamber  of  Brifiol,  to  fupport  his  dignity  during  the 
year  he  continues  in  office,  and  the  two  fherifFs  have 
420I.  each  for  the  like  purpofe. 

One  of  the  tw'o  judges  who  go  the  wrefiern  circuit, 
comes  in  the  autumn  of  every  year  to  Brifiol,  to  hear 
and  determine,  at  the  Guildhall,  law  fuits  entirely  ref- 
pedting  civil  caufes  arifing  in  Brifiol,  as  a city  and 
county.  Alfo  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen,  hold 
affize  in  the  fame  hall  once  in  every  year,  mofi  com- 
monly in  March,  for  the  trial  of  capital  offences  com- 
mitted in  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Brifiol,  either  by  land  or  w7ater.  And  the  mayor  and 
aldermen,  with  the  towm-clerk,  (who  prefides  as  a 
judge,)  hold  a quarter- fcffions,  for  trying  lefs  criminal 
caufes. 

The  merchants  of  this  city  trade  more  independently 
of  London  than  any  other  towrn  in  Britain  ; whatever 
exports  they  make  to  any  part  of  the  world,  they  are 
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able  to  bring  back  the  returns  to  their  own  port,  and 
can  difpofe  of  them  there,  which  no  other  ports  in 
Britain  can  do;  for  in  general  the  merchants  of  other 
ports  are  obliged  either  to  flrip  part  of  the  effects  they 
have  aboard  in  (hups  bound  to  London,  or  elfe  confign 
their  own  veffels  there,  to  fell  their  cargoes  and  get  a 
freight ; but  the  Briilol  merchants,  as  they  have  a very 
great  foreign  trade,  f©  they  have  always  buyers  at  home 
for  their  returns,  and  fueh  buyers  that  no  cargo  is  too 
large  for  them.  The  fhop-keepers  alfo  are  in  general 
mholefale  dealers,  and  have  fo  great  an  inland  trade, 
that  they  maintain  riders  and  carriers  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Londoners,  to  all  the  weflern  counties, 
and  principal  towns,  from  Southampton  to  the  Trent. 
Add  to  this  as  well  by  fea,  as  by  the  navigation  of  the 
two  great  rivers,  the  Severn  and  the  Wye,  they  have 
the  whole  trade  of  South  Wales,  as  it  were,  to  them- 
felves  ; with  a great  part  of  North  Wales.  Their  Irifti 
trade  is  likewife  very  confiderable.  There  are  about 
300  fail  of  fhips  and  veffels  employed  in  foreign  trade, 
belonging  to  Brihol  only,  (exclufive  of  thole  which 
arrive  here  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  either  to 
difpofe  of  their  cargoes  or  get  freight,)  befides  a great 
number  of  coafting  veffels,  trows,  market-boats,  and 
other  craft  : and  the  net  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  and 
excife  is  very  large. 

Although  the  chief  dependance  of  Briflol  is  upon  its 
foreign  trade,  yet  there  are  almoft  all  kinds  of  bulinefs 
carried  on  in  this  city;  and  in  the  (hops  are  feen  as 
great  a difplay  and  choice  of  every  fort  of  goods  as  are 
to  be  met  with  any  where  in  the  kingdom.  There  are 
alfo  many  capital  works  here,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, which  are  greatly  affuded  by  the  plenty  and 
cheapnefs  of  coal,  and  other  fuel,  with  the  conveni- 
ence of  land  and  water  carriage. 

The  brafs  works,  at  the  diflance  of  about  one  mile 
to  thenorth-eaft  of  the  city,  fituateon  the  river  Froom, 
claim  our  attention,  as  this  was  the  firft  place  where 
biafs  was  made  in  England,  and  the  original  workmen 
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were  brought  over  from  Holland  for  the  purpofe.  The 
quantity  made  here  is  prodigious  ; it  is  drawn  into  wire* 
formed  into  what  they  call  battery,  for  the  Guinea 
trade,  and  other  purpofes,  from  whence  it  is  fent  to 
London,  Liverpool,  and  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

On  the  bank  of  the  Avon,  near  Hanham,  about  two 
miles  eaft  from  Briftol,  are  the  fpelter  and  brafs  works* 
where  the  contents  of  feveral  large  furnaces  are  in  con- 
tinual fufion.  Thefe  works  are  faid  to  produce  ferae 
of  the  pureft  and  molt  valuable  brafs  manufactured. 

In  the  parifh  of  St.  Philip  and  Jacob,  are  three  iron 
founderies,  for  carting  all  kinds  of  iron  work  and  artil- 
lery ; and  here  is  a fteam-engine,  for  boring  cannon 
•when  run  folid.  And  in  the  fame  parifh  are  conftder- 
able  lead  works,  where  lead  is  fmelted  from  the  ore* 
and  rolled  or  caft  in  fheets,  pipes,  and  various  articles 
for  plumbers'  ufe  ; and  adjoining  the  fame,  the  pro- 
prietors have  eredfed  a houfe  of  great  extent,  for  making 
white  and  red  lead.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark,  that 
Briftol  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  fmall  lead 
(hot,  which  on  account  of  the  roundnefs  and  colour* 
are  preferred  abroad  to  any  other. 

The  importation  of  fugar  into  Briftol,  from  the 
Weft-Indies,  is  very  large,  and  there  are  many  fugar 
houfes  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  wine,  cider* 
beer,  and  other  liquors,  together  with  the  Hotweil 
water,  exported  from  hence  to  molt  parts  of  the 
world,  caufe  fe  great  a demand  for  bottles,  as  to  em- 
ploy feveral  houfes  for  making  them.  Here  are  like- 
wife  two  houfes  wherein  they  iti ake  white  or  flint  giafs; 
and  the  diftilleries  are  carried  on  here  on  a large  fcale* 
to  fupply  the  demand  for  fpirits  for  the  African  trade* 
and  internal  confumption. 

There  are  two  fairs  ufually  held  in  Briftol,  which  for- 
merlybegan  on  the  25th  of  January,  and  25th  of  July; 
the  firft  continued  nine,  and  the  laft  eight  clear  days* 
befides  a day  for  what  is  termed  the  packing- penny. 
Thefe  fairs  were  formerly  of  very  great  importance,  as 
traders  almoft  in  every  line,  and  from  all  parts  of  Great- 
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Britain  and  Ireland,  reforted  to  them  for  the  purpofe 
of  buying  or  felling.  The  time  of  year  for  each  being 
judged  inconvenienr,  is  now  changed,  the  one  being  held 
on  the  ill  of  March,  in  Temple-ftreet,  the  other  on 
the  ill  of  September,  in  St.  James’s  church  yard. 

There  are  two  principal  markets  in  the  city  for 
butchers  meat,  poultry,  butter,  cheefe,  bacon,  eggs, 
and  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  held  on  Wednefday  and 
Saturday  in  every  w’eek.  A market  for  the  fale  of  raw 
hides,  calves  {kins,  and  all  forts  of  unwrought  tanned 
leather,  is  held  at  the  Back  Hall,  every  Wednefday 
and  Saturday  throughout  the  year.  And  at  the  fame 
place  is  held  a market  for  tanned  leather  every  Thurf- 
day.  In  the  part  of  the  city  called  the  Back,  there  is 
a market-houfe  ere&ed  for  the  mutual  convenience  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  people  from  Wales,  who  bring 
hither  a variety  of  articles  for  fale  every  Wednefday. 

Briftol,  as  well  as  all  the  country  round,  is  in  gene- 
ral fupplied  with  coals  from  Kingfwood,  wThere  there 
is  an  amazing  number  of  pits.  And  the  colliers’ 
houfes,  when  feen  from  St.  Michael’s-hill,  Kingfdowm, 
or  any  other  eminence,  feem  to  Hand  fo  clofe  to  each 
other  for  miles  together,  as  to  have  the  appearance  of 
being  a part  of  the  furbubs  of  the  city.  Some  of  thefe 
pits  are  not  more  than  two  miles  difkint  from  the  town, 
and  to  thofe  who  choofe  to  fetch  their  own  coals,  they 
are  fold  there  at  3d.  per  bufliel  for  large,  and  2d.  per 
bufhel  for  the  final!  ; they  are  brought  in  waggons  and 
carts,  but  the  mo  ft  common  way  is  on  horfes,  there 
being  feveral  hundreds  of  them,  that  bring  it  in  facks 
every  day ; thefe  are  fold  to  the  inhabitants,  and  de- 
livered at  13d.  the  fack  containing  two  bufhels  and  an 
half.  Coals  are  likewife  brought  hither  by  water  from 
the  forefl  of  Dean,  in  Gloucelterfhire,  and  other  places, 
which  are  fold  at  the  head  of  the  quay,  by  the  ton 
weight,  which  being  all  large  coal,  and  making  a cheer- 
ful fire,  though  not  very  durable,  is  chiefly  ufed  for 
burning  in  parlours  and  chambers. 
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Brifiol  befides  the  cathedral  contains  feventeen  pa- 
rish churches,  and  many  other  places  of  public 
worfhip. 

The  cathedral  was  the  collegiate  church  of  the  mo- 
nafiery  of  St.  Augufiine,  wdiieh  church,  together  with 
the  monafiery,  was  founded  by  Robert  Fitz  Harding, 
fon  of  Harding,  a younger  fon  of  the  king  of  Den- 
mark. 

Henry  II.  confirmed  this  foundation,  and  contri- 
buted towards  it,  as  w^e  learn  from  an  infcription  over 
the  gate  at  the  w?eft  end  of  the  cathedral,  which  was 
the  ufual  entrance  into  the  monafiery,  and  is  at  prefent 
all  that  remains  of  it.  This  gate  is  elleemed  one  of  the 
moft  curious  pieces  of  architebiure  of  the  kind  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  not  finifhed,  or  at  leaf!  the  infcription 
probably  not  placed  there  till  after  Henry  came  to  the 
crown.  The  monafiery  wras  dedicated  to  St.  Auguf- 
tine  by  Robert  of  Worcefter,  Boniface  bifhop  of  Exe- 
ter, Gregory  bifhop  of  Afaph,  and  Nicholas  bifhop 
of  Landaff.  Robert  Fitz  Harding  himfelf  becoming; 
a canon  therein,  a monument  is  eredied  to  his  me- 
mory, where  he  was  buried  between  the  abbot  and 
prior’s  cells,  which  was  anciently  an  entrance  to  the 
choirs,  it  is  enclofed  with  iron  rails,  and  on  a marble 
table  is  the  following  infcription': 

The  Monument  of 
Robert  Fitz harding, 

Lord  of  Berkeley,  deicended  from 
the  Kincr  of  Denmark,  2nd  Eva,  his 
Wife,  by  whom  be  had  five  Sons  and 
two  Daughters:  Maurice  his  Eldefi 
Son,  was  the  firft  of  this  family  that 
took  the  Name  of  Berkeley  : This 
Robert  F itzbarding  laid  the 
Foundation  of  this  church  and  mona- 
fiery of  St.  Auguftine,  in  the  year 
1140,  the  Fifth  of  King  Stephen,  dedi- 
cated and  endowed  it  in  1148.  He 
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died  in  the  year  1170,  in  the  17th  of 
King  Henry  the  Second. 

This  Monument  was  Repaired 
A.  D.  1742. 

From  the  laid 

Ro  bert  Fitzharding,  Lord  of 
Berkeley,  Augustus  the  prefent 
Earl,  is  the  two  and  twentieth 
in  Defcent. 

King  Henry  VI II.  having  fupprefled  all  the  monaf- 
teries  in  the  kingdom,  this  underwent  the  general  dif- 
folution  : the  whole  of  it  being  deftroyed  except  the 
gate  before  mentioned,  which  was  the  ufual  entrance  ; 
and  all  the  weft  part  of  the  collegiate  church  from  the 
faid  gate  to  the  great  fquare  tower  in  the  centre,  which 
is  eretfted  on  four  maftive  pillars,  was  pulled  down 
and  razed  to  the  ground,  and  two  of  thefe  pillars  alfo 
were  begun  to  be  demolilhed,  when  the  king  fuddenly 
changing  his  mind,  put  a flop  to  its  further  deftruc- 
tion,  and  ordered  what  was  left  Handing  to  be  repair- 
ed ; he  being  determined  to  eredl  this  place  into  a 
bifhop’sfee:  the  revenue  at  its  dilTolution  amounted  to 
7 6 7 1 . 15s.  3d.  per  annum,  this  he  fettled  partly  on 
the  bifhop  and  partly  on  the  chapter,  which  conftfts  of 
a dean  and  fix  prebendaries.  He  took  the  county  of 
Dorfet  from  the  bifhopric  of  Salifbury,  and  annexed 
it  to  this  diocefe,  which,  with  the  city  of  Briftol,  and  a 
few  miles  of  its  environs  on  the  Gloucefterdnre  fide, 
containing  in  the  whole  236  parifhes  (of  which  fixty- 
four  are  impropriated)  limit  the  jurifdidlion  of  the 
bifhop  of  Briftol.  The  collegiate  church  from  hence- 
forth he  commanded  to  be  called  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Holy  and  Undi  vided  Trinity  of  the  city  of  Briftol  ; 
and  in  the  year  1542,  appointed  Paul  Bufh  the  redlor 
of  Winterborn  firft  bifhop.  This  prelate  was  provin- 
cial of  the  Bonhomes,  and  was  deprived  for  being 
married ; he  was  buried  in  the  north-aifle  at  the  en- 
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t rande  of  the  choir,  where  a monument  is  erected  to 
his  memory. 

This  church  alfo  fufFered  fo  much  in  the  great  re- 
bellion, that  the  whole  of  the  edifice  which  is  now 
left  handing,  is  only  the  choir  of  the  ancient  cathe- 
dral ; but  the  tower  which  is  large,  though  not  lofty, 
is  of  a noble  bold  conftrudlion  s and  on  entering  the 
church  from  the  north  door  in  the  College-green  down 
a flight  of  heps,  the  four  mailive  pillars  On  which  it 
hands,  firh  prefent  themfelves  to  the  eye ; thefe  with 
the  fpacious  vaulted  roof  of  the  three  aides,  which  are 
of  equal  height,  give  it  an  air  of  pleahng  majehic 
grandeur ; and  architects  in  general  remark,  that 
there  is  a beauty  and  hngularity  of  hyle  in  the  roof  of 
the  fide  aides,  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  Gothic 
building  in  the  kingdom,  The  prefent  choir  is  but 
fmall ; the  halls  are  in  the  Gothic  tahe,  and  over  the 
altar  is  a circular  picture  emblematic  of  the  Trinity, 
furrounded  with  cherub's  heads,  painted  in  a very 
maherly  hyle,  by  Vanfomer,  The  great  eah  window 
is  of  ancient  hained  glafs,  and  the  two  windows 
at  each  end  of  the  hde  aides,  are  of  enamelled  glafs,  on 
which  are  delineated  various  pieces  of  feripture  hihorys 
thefe  two  windows,  are  faid  to  have  been  prefented  to> 
the  church  by  Nell  Gwyn,  "We  afeend  to  the  altar 
by  heps  of  black  and  white  marble.  The  organ  is  a 
very  fine  one*  There  are  feveral.  monuments  of  this 
cathedral  worthy  obfervation,  and  among  the  orna- 
ments on  the  Gothic  pillars,  is  a ram,  with  a remarka- 
ble long  bow  playing  on  a violin.,  and  a (hepberd. 
deeping  while  a wolf  is  devouring  the  dieep. 

On  the  fouth-weh  hde  of  the  cathedral,  are  th£ 
cloihers,  which  have  nothing  remarkable  or  worth, 
obfervation  : and  on  the  fouth-eah  corner  of  the  cloif- 
ters  is  the  bilhop’s  palace,  which  was  in  great  part 
rebuilt  in  the  year  1744.  by  Bifhop  Butler,  during 
which,  the  following  extraordinary  circumhance  hap- 
pened : a parcel  of  plate  fuppofed  to  have  been  hidden 

vol,  in.  ♦ Q 
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in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  fell  through  the  floor  in 
a corner  of  one  of  the  rooms  ; this  accident  occafion- 
ed  the  floor  to  be  taken  up  ; when  to  the  furprife  of 
thofe  prefent  a dungeon  underneath  was  difcovered,  in 
which  were  found  many  human  bones  and  inftruments 
of  iron  for  tortures  ; at  the  fame  time  was  laid  open  a 
private  paflage  to  this  dungeon,  which  paflage  was 
part  of  the  original  edifice  ; it  was  an  arched  way,  only 
large  enough  for  one  perfon  to  pafs,  and  was  made 
within  the  wall  t one  end  led  into  the  dungeon,  and 
the  other  to  an  apartment  of  the  houfe,  which  by 
appearance  had  been  made  ufe  of  for  a court  of  judg- 
ment. Both  the  entrances  of  this  mural  paflage  were 
walled  up,  and  fo  concealed,  that  no  one  could  fufpect 
the  wall  to  be  hollow. 

Of  the  other  churches  we  fhall  only  notice  St.  Mary 
RedclifiF,  which  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  molt 
beautiful  Gothic  ftrudfure  for  a pariih  church  in  Eng- 
land, although  it  is  but  a chapel  of  eafe  to  Bedminfier. 
The  original  foundation  of  this  edifice  was  laid  bv 
Simon  de  Burton,  in  the  year  1294,  and  in  the  22d 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ; which  having  received 
confiderable  damage,  was  taken  down  and  begun  to  be 
rebuilt  on  its  former  fite  by  William  Canings,  and 
Completed  by  his  grandfon  of  the  fame  name,  who  was 
a confiderable  merchant  in  the  town  of  Briftol,  of 
which  place  he  was  five  times  chofen  mayor.  Of  this 
William  Canings,  we  have  the  following  particulars 
handed  down  to  11s  ; that  he  was  the  middlemoft  of 
three  fons,  graceful  in  his  perfon,  and  that  in  his 
youthful  days  he  fell  in  love  with  a very  amiable  lady, 
hut  of  no  fortune,  whom  he  married;  which  greatly 
dlfpleafed'  his  father  and  elder  brother,  though  they 
were  afterwards  reconciled  to  him  ; and  at  their  de- 
eeafe  bequeathed  him  large  efiates  in  land  and  money, 
leaving  his  younger  brother  John  dependent'  on  him  : 
that  he  founded  a chantry  for  their  fouls  in  the  year 
1456,  and  eredhed  this  fuperb  ediftee,  which  was  only 
begun  by  his  grandfather.  He  was  rendered  unhappy 
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by  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  happened  fhortly  af- 
ter; and  in  1467  on  account  of  his  great  Wealthy  a fe- 
cond  marriage  was  propofed  by  the  king  between  him 
and  a lady  of  the  Wideville  (the  queen’s)  family; 
he  to  evade  it,  retired  from  the  world,  entered  into 
prieft’s  orders,  and  was  ordained  by  the  bifhop  of 
Worceftef : he  fung  his  firft  mafs  at  our  Lady  of  Red- 
cliff,  and  was  afterwards  made  dean  of  Weftbury,  the 
college  of  which,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  he 
new  built,  and  was  a great  benefadfor  thereto.  He 
died  the  7th  of  November  1474,  and  Was  buried  in 
the  fouth  end  of  the  crofs  aifle  of  this  church*  where 
are  two  monuments  eredled  to  his  memcfry. 

In  the  fame  aifle  are  two  other  monuments  deferving 
attention.  One  is  of  Sir  William  Penn,  knt.  who 
was  born  at  Briftol  in  1621,  and  died  at  Wanftead  iri 
Effex,  in  1670  ; he  was  father  of  the  great  Mr.  Penn, 
one  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  and  proprietor  of 
Pennfylvania  in  America.  The  other  is  Mrs.  Fortune 
Little,  noticed  for  the  infcriptiorl  written  by  Mite 
Hannah  More,  and  is  as  follows : 

Near  this  Pillar 
are  d^podted  the  Remains 
of  Mrs.  Fortune  Little,- 
Widow  of  Mr.  John  Little, 
late  of  this  Parifh. 

She  died  June  28,  1777, 

. ASed  57-  ' 

Oh  ! could  this  verfe  her  bright  example  fpfeadj 
And  teach  the  living  while  it  prais’d  the  dead. 

Then,  reader,  fhould  if  fpeak  her  hope  divine, 

Not  to  record  her  faith,  but  (Lengthen  thine  ; 

Then  fhould  her  every  virtue  (land  confefs’d. 

Till  every  vinuc  kindled  in  thy  bread : 

But  if  thou  flight,  the  monitory  drain, 

And  fhe  has  liv’d  to  thee  at  lead  in  vain; 

T et  let  her  death  an  awful  ledon  give  ; 

The  dying  chridian  fpeaks  to  all  that  live  5 
Enough  for  her  that  here  her  allies  red:  ;• 

Till  God’s  own  plaudit  daall  her  worth  attdL, 
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. There  are  many  other  monuments  in  this  church* 
which  not  being  particularly  intereding*  we  fhall  paf$ 
by.  Upon  the  tower  there  was  formerly  a fpire  of  great 
height,  which  in  the  year  1445  was  partly  thrown 
down  by  lightning  and  never  rebuilt  5 the  low?er  part 
of  it  is  yet  handing.  On  viewdng  the  outfide  of  the 
building*  we  are  ltruck  with  its  majedic  and  vene- 
rable appearance  ; and  on  entering  it  the  exquifite 
beauty  and  lightnefs  of  the  fabric  raife  admiration, 
and  we  gaze  on  it  with  wonder  and  delight.  The 
ground  plan  forms  a crofs,  the  ufual  figure  adopted  by 
the  religious  of  thofe  days.  It  confilfs  of  a middle 
and  two  fide  aides,  which  run  from  ead  to  vred.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  middle  aide  on  the  fouth  fide  oppofite 
to  the  pulpit,  is  eredfed  a throne,  on  which  the  mayor 
and  corporation  are  feated  when  they  in  their  formali- 
ties  go  in  procedion  to  this  church,  to  hear  divine  fer- 
yice,  once  in  every  year, — on  Whitfunday,  on  which 
day  an  ancient  cuftom  is  continued  of  drewing  the 
pavement  of  the  church  with  rufhes.  The  pillars 
which  fupport  the  roof  are  very  lofty  and  inimitably 
wrought  into  the  mod:  delicate  mouldings ; the  roof  is 
all  of  done*  abounding  writh  devices  and  ornaments 
beautifully  carved:  the  altar  is  very  elegant  and  richly 
decorated  r over  it  are  three  capital  paintings  by  Ho- 
garth * the  middle  picture  is  the  larged  and  reprefents 
ChrifFs  Afcenfiqn  : the  one  on  the  left  hand  as  you 
dand  to  view  them,  is  the  High  Fried,  with  others 
fealing  the  tomb ; and  the  other  on  the  right,  the 
woman  coming  to  look  for  the  body  of  Chrid,  and 
the  angel  who  tells  them  “ He  is  not  here,  he  is  rifen.’* 
In  the  centre  compartment  of  the  altar  is  a picture  of 
our  Saviour  redoring  to  life  the  daughter  of  Jairus, 
painted  by  Mr.  Frefham,  of  the  Royal  Academy,  at 
the  requed  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Clifton  Wintringham, 
bart.  one  of  his  Majefty’s  phyficians,  who  prefented  it 
to  this  church. 

In  a room  over  the  porch  at  the  north  entrance,  the 
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late  unfortunate  Thomas  Chatterton  (whofe  produc- 
tions have  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  literary  world  as 
to  puzzle  the  ableft  critics  and  antiquaries  of  the  pre- 
fen t age)  allerted  that  he  found  in  an  old  cheft  fuppof- 
ed  to  have  been  placed  there  by  William  Canings, 
foon  after  the  building  was  finifhed,  thofe  poetical  ma- 
nufcripts  of  Thomas  Rowley  and  others,  written  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  which  he  tranfcribed,  and  pub- 
lifhed  at  different  periods, 

Thomas  Chatterton  was  born  at  Briffol  the  20th  of 
November,  1752  \ he  was  a pofthumous  child.  His 
father  was  mafter  of  the  charity  fchool  in  Pile  Street, 
and  one  of  the  fmging  men  at  the  cathedral  j he  was 
likewife  fextOR  of  St.  Mary  Rcdcliff  Church,  which 
office  his  anceffors  had  held  for  near  a century  and  a 
half.  In  his  early  years  he  had  no  inftrudfion,  but 
from  a Mr,  Love,  who  fucceeded  his  father  as  maffer 
of  the  eharity-fchool.  He  was  admitted  into  Col^ 
lion’s  blue-coat  fchool,  on  St.  Auguftine’s  Back,  the 
3d  of  Auguff,  1760.  There  is  nothing  taught  but 
writing  and  accounts,  the  fchool  hours  in  the  fummer 
morning,  are  from  feven  till  twelve,  afternoon  one  till 
four  ; bed  time  all  the  year  round  at  eight  in  the 
evening  : allowed  to  be  out  of  fchool  Saturdays  and 
Saints  days  only  in  the  afternoons  from  one  to  feven 
o’clock,  never  on  Sunday,  that  wdiole  day  being  pafled 
in  public  and  private  religious  exercifes.  He  left  this 
fchool  the  1 ft  of  Auguff,  1767,  w^as  immediately  taken 
into  the  office  of  Mr.  Lambert  an  attorney,  whofe  of- 
fice hours  w?ere  from  feven  in  the  morning  till  eight  in 
the  evening.  He  continued  with  Mr.  Lambert  till 
April  1770,  when  he  wrent  to  London,  where  .he  died 
on  the  21  ft  of  Auguff  following. 

Other  public  buildings  are,  the  Exchange,  fituated  in 
Corn  ftreet,  an  elegant  pile  of  freeftone,  confiding  of 
four  fronts,  eredled  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wood*, 
at  the  expence  of  the  chamber  of  Briftol,  and  is  faid 
to  have  coft  near  50,000!.  the  ffrft  ftone  was  laid  on 
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the.  xo.th  of  March,  1741,  on  the  uppermott  bed  of 
which  is  cut  the  following  infcription  : 

Regnante  Georgio  IT. 

Pio,Felici,  Augusto 
LIBERT  A'l  IS 
ET 

REI  MERCATORLE 

D orni  Fonfque 

VINDICE 

Primarium  Lapidem  hujufce  AEdificii 
SufEagio  Civium  et  sere  publico  extrufli. 

POSUIT 

HENRICUS  COMBE,  Pr,etor. 
r;  A.  C.  MDCCXL. 

The  council-houfe,  fituate  alfo  in  Corn-ttreet,  was 
eredted  in  1703;  it  is  a plain  Pone  building:  the  com- 
mon-hall is  on  a level  with  the  pavements  of  the 
fh'eet. 

TheGuildhall  is  an  ancient  Gothic  ftrudlure,  fituate 
in  Broad-ttreet.  In  the  front  of  this  building  are  the 
arms  of  Edward  I.  over  which  in  a niche  is  the  flatue 
of  King  Charles  II.  in  his  royal  robes,  with  the 
crown  on  his  head,  bearing  in  his  left  hand  the  globe, 
and  in  his  right  the  feeptre.  In  this  hall  are  held  the 
affixes,  the  court  of  Nill  Prius  and  quarter  feffions  ; and 
during  the  time  of  electing  members  to  ferve  the  city 
in  parliament,  the  huttings  are  kept  here.  Annexed 
to  the  hall  is  St.  George’s  Chapel,  where  the  mayor 
and  fheriff  are  annually  elettted  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  merchant’s  hall,  in  Princes- ttreet,  wTas  built  in 
the  year  1701,  and  a few  years  fince  was  much  altered 
and  improved.  The  afiembly  room  is  on  the  wett  fide 
pf  Princes-ftreet.  The  front  is  built  with  free-ftone, 
and  confitts  of  a ruftic  bafement,  which  fupports  four 
double  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  over  wdfich 
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is.|a  pediment:  on  the  frieze  is  infcribed  Curas  C!~ 
thara  TolUt . ' 

The  City  Library,  in  King-dreet,  is  a handfome 
free-done  building. 

The  Theatre  is  further  on  in  the  fame  dreet,  which 
the  late  Mr.  Garrick  thought  the  mo(t  complete  in 
Europe  of  its  dimenfions ; it  was  opened  in  May 
1766. 

The  Cooper’s-hall,  fituate  alfo  in  this  dreet,  ead  of 
the  theatre,  is  a very  elegant  free-done  edifice,  with  a 
fuperb  front  of  the  Corinthian  order  upon  a ruftic 
bafement. 

The  Cuflom-houfe  hands  near  the  centre  of  the 
north  fide  of  Queen-fquare.  It  is  a large  commodious 
brick  building,  with  a piazza  of  free-ftone  pillars  of 
the  Ionic  order,  fronting  the  fquare. 

The  Excife-office  is  a brick  building  in  the  corner 
of  the  north-ead  fide  of  the  fame  fquare. 

The  Manlion-houfe  is  a handfome  brick  building, 
in  the  north-ead  corner  of  the  fame  fquare  ; to  which 
has  been  added  a large  elegant  banqueting-room. 
There  the  mayor  refides  during  the  year  he  continues 
in  office.  • 

The  City  Grammar-fchool,  in  Unity-ftreet,  nearthe 
College-green,  is  a large  commodious  building,  well 
adapted  to  the  purpofe,  in  a retired,  airy,  heathful 
lituation.  . 

St.  Peter’s  Hofpital,  in  St.  Peter’s- flreet,  is  the  ge- 
neral hofpital  for  the  poor  of  the  whole  city  : and  va- 
grants who  are  found  begging  in  the  ftreets  are  taken 
up  and  fent  hither. 

Bridol  Infirmary,  fituate  in  Marlborough-ftreet, 
St.  James’s,  has  been  rebuilt  on  a much  larger  feale. 

T emple-gate,  the  principal  entrance  into  the  city 
from  Bath,  London,  and  other  places,  was  built  in 
1734.  It  is  an  elegant  drudure  of  free-done,  confid- 
ing of  a large  arch  of  fufficient  height  for  loaded  car- 
riages to  pafs  under:  over  the  centre,  on  the  fouth  fide, 
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are  the  City  arms  ; and  on  the  north,  next  Temple- 
ftreet,  are  the  King's  arms  : and  there  is  a poftern  on 
each  fide  for  foot  paffengers. 

There  are  feven  fquares  in  Brifiol,  the  principal  of 
'Which,  called  Queen-fquare,  isfituated  partly  in  the 
partfh  of  St.  IN  icholas,  and  partly  in  the  parifh  of  St, 
Stephen  \ it  includes  feven  acres  and  a quarter ; the 
Jioufes  are  all  handfomely  built,  and  have  a good  appear^ 
anee.  In  the  centre,  upon  a high  pedeftal,  is  an  equef- 
trian  ftatue  of  King  William  III.  habited  as  a Roman 
CaTdr;  his  right  arm  is  extended,  and  in  his  hand 
he  holds  a truncheon,  which  he  points  as  if  he  were 
Commanding.  It  is  wholly  of  caft  brafs,  done  by  Mr. 
Ry  (brack. 

The  quay  is  generally  efteemed  one  of  the  finefV 
mercantile  havens  in  Europe.  It  is  upwards  of  a mile 
In  extent,  reaching  from  St.  Giles's- bridge  to  Briltol- 
bridge,  and  is  all  the  way  embanked  by  a firm  wall 
coped  with  large  hewn  ftones,  from  which  to  the  front 
building  is  fuch  a confiderahle  breadth,  without  inter- 
ruption,  as  to  make  it  one  continued  wharf.  It  goes 
tinder  feveral  diftindt  names : that  part  of  it  from 
Briftol-bridge  to  the  turn  of  the  river  oppofite  RedclifR 
parade,  is  called  the  Backs  ; and  from  hence,  follow- 
ing the  courfe  of  the  river  downwards,  is  called  the 
Grove.  Here  is  a dock  dug  out  from  the  river,  which 
will  contain  ten  large  fhips.  Further  on  is  alfo  another 
ilmilar  dock  : on  the  w7eit  fide  of  this  laft  is  a building 
eredled  on  fourteen  pillars  of  caft  iron,  called  the 
Great  Crane,  ufed  for  loading  and  unloading  fhips 
at  this  dock.  From  hence  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Froome,  is  called  the  Gibb.  All  thefe  parts  of 
the  quay  are  formed  on  the  banks  of  the  main  river 
called  the  Avon.  What  is  called  the  Quay,  and  by 
no  other  name,  is  formed  on  the  eaft  bank  of  the  river 
Froome. 

Briftol-bridge,  as  it  now  is,  is  erected  on  the  founda- 
tion of  a former  one,  and  was  finifhed  in  1768.  It  is  of 
hewn  ftone  brought  from  the  quarries  of  Courtfield^ 
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bordering  on  the  river  Wye,  In  Monmouthfhire,  aftdf 
confifts  of  three  circular  arches  ; the  piers  are  forty- 
two  feet  long,  and  ten  thick  ; the  fpan  of  the  centre 
arch  is  fifty  feet,  the  two  fide  arches  are  thirty-nine 
feet  each.  It  has  balluftrades  of  Portland-ftone,  feven 
feet  high,  and  a raifed  way  on  each  fide  for  foot  paf- 
fengers,  fecured  from  the  carriage-way  by  iron  pillars 
and  chains.  At  one  end  is  a free-ilone  building  for 
the  collector  who  receives  the  tolls. 

Hotwells. — The  Hotwells  are  diftant  one  mile  and 
a half  weftward  from  the  city  of  Briftol,  on  the  Glou- 
cefterfhire  fide  of  the  river  Avon,  in  the  parifti  of 
Clifton.  The  river  here  is  foarcely,  if  at  all,  broader 
than  at  Briftol,  and  is  almoft  dry  at  low  water;  but 
on  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  the  fpring  tides 
rife  from  the  height  of  thirty  to  thirty-fix  feet  per- 
pendicular, fo  that  there  is  {Efficient  depth  of  water 
for  a feven ty  gun  (hip  of  war  to  pafs  up  or  down  with 
fafety.  On  each  fide  of  the  river  rifes  a moft  magni- 
ficent range  of  ftupendous  craggy  rocks;  thofe  on  the 
Hotwells  fide  are  called  St.  Vincent’s,  on  the  higheft 
of  which  was  anciently  a chapel,  dedicated  to  that 
faint,  who  was  a native  of  Spain,  and  fuffered  martyr- 
dom at  Valencia,  in  305  ; and  the  fpring  was  formerly 
called  St.  Vincent’s  Well.  Thefe  rocks  for  the  moft 
part,  when  broken  up,  are  of  a brown  or  chocolate- 
coloured  marble,  very  hard,  clofe  grained,  and  oft 
being  liruek  with  a hammer,  emit  a ftrong  fulphu- 
reous  ftench,  When  fawed  into  flabs,  it  appears 
beautifully  variegated  throughout  with  veins  of  white, 
bluifii  grey,  yellow,  or  faint  red  ; and  as  it  bears  a 
polifti  equal  to  any  foreign  marble,  it  is  frequently 
ufed  for  chimney-pieces,  and  other  ornaments  ; but 
the  greateft  Confumption  is  for  making  lime,  for  which 
purpofe  no  ftone  in  England  is  comparable  with  this 
and  what  is  dug  in  the  vicinity  for  ftrength  and  white- 
nefs,  which  excellent  properties  occafion  a very  great 
demand  from  abroad.  The  (mailer  ftones,  which  lie 
between  the  different  ft  rata  of  the  rocks,  are  ufed  a*s 
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ballaft  for  fhips,  and  for  mending  the  ftreets  and 
highways.  There  is  a finer  fort  intermingled  with 
fhining  fpar,  which  being  fereened  ferves  in  lieu  of 
gravel  for  walks  in  gardens  and  other  places,  and  is 
fuperior  to  it  in  colour,  and  for  uniting  more  firmly 
after  rolling. 

As  thefe  rocks  on  one  fide  of  the  river  fo  perfectly 
coincide  with  the  oppofite  (the  firata  of  which  run 
in  correfpondent  parallels)  mod:  people  concur  in  opi- 
nion that  they  were  once  united  in  the  fame  body,  and 
have  been  feparated  by  fome  violent  convulfion  of  Na- 
ture. Poftibly  it  may  have  happened  at  the  general 
deluge.  James  Lacy,  Efq.  the  defigner  of  Ranelagh- 
houfe,'  was  confulted  on  the  project  of  building,  a 
bridge  of  one  arch  from  rock  to  rock  over  the  river 
Avon.  He  thought  it  practicable,  and  offered  to 
make  a plan  and  eftimate  of  the  expence  of  doing  it, 
which,  if  ever  put  *n  execution  and  perfected,  will 
be  the  nobleit  bridge  of  one  arch  in  the  world  ; and  as 
Durdham-down  and  Leigh-down  would  thereby  be- 
come connected,  eftates  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter 
wrould  be  worth  double  their  prefent  value.  Mr. 
Vick,  an  eminent  wine-merchant  of  Briftol,  who  died 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  bequeathed 
icool.  towards  this  undertaking. 

Between  the  different  firata  of  the  rocks,  in  cre- 
vices and  final!  cavities,  are  found  thofe  cryftals  called 
Brifiol-fiones,  fome  of  which  are  exceeding  clear,  co- 
lourlefs,  and  brilliant,  and  of  fo  hard  a nature  as  to 
cut  glafs,  whence  they  were  called  Brifiol-diamonds. 
Some  of  them  have  been  fet  in  rings  in  their  natural 
fiate,  which  have  the  appearance  of  being  as  well  cut, 
and  have  as  high  a polifh  and  lufire,  as  if  they  had  been 
wrought  by  the  molt  fkilful  lapidary.  Some  few  are 
found  tinged  purple,  and  others  yellow  ; thefe  may 
mot  improperly  be  called  Briftol  amethyfts  and  topazes. 

In  pafiing  the  fhops  we  fee  expofed  for  fale  pieces  of 
fione  incrufted  with  clufters  of  glittering  for  ns  refem- 
bling  crvfials,' which  the  venders  call  BriftoLftoncs^ 
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bat  thcfe  are  generally  nothing  but  fpar,  different 
from  the  other,  and  burn  in  the  tire  to  lime,  while 
the  true  Briilol -hones  fuffer  no  alteration  from  tire  : 
this  fpar  however  ferves  well  enough  for  decorating 
.grottos  and  the  like  purpofes. 

From  the  bottom  of  thefc  cliffs,  on  the  eaft  brink 
of  the  river,  iffues  the  Briilol  Hotwell-water,  fo  de- 
fervedly  efteemed  for  its  efficacy  in  a variety  of  dis- 
orders. The  fpring  rifes  out  of  an  aperture  in  the 
folid  rock,  about  ten  feet  above  the  furface  of  the 
river  at  low7  water,  and  is  computed  to  difcharge  about 
forty  gallons  in  a minute.  Tradition  tells  us  that  it 
was  firll  difcovered  by  fome  failors  paffing  up  and 
dowm  the  river  in  their  boats,  and  that  they  ufed  it 
outwardly  for  fcorbutic  complaints,  and  healing  old 
fores  ; on  this  account  it  was  that  fome  perfons  made 
a kind  of  brick  refervoir  for  it,  which  was  paved  at 
the  bottom,  and  in  this  (late  it  remained  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  feventeenth  century.  What  firll  len- 
dered  this  water  fo  famous,  w7as  a cireumilance  that 
happened  about  the  year  1680,  wdien  fome  perfon  of 
eonfequence  in  Briilol  afflidled  with  the  diabetes,  died, 
notwithllanding  the  faculty  had  tried  every  means  in 
their  powTer  to  conquer  the  diforder ; therefore  this 
terrible  difeafe  was  deemed  incurable.  One  William 
Gagg,  a baker,  who  lived  in  CafHe-llreet,  being  feized 
with  if,  was  defpaired  of  by  all  that  knew7  him  ; but 
he  one  night  dreamed  that  he  drank  plentifully  of  the 
Hotwell-water,  and  was  wonderfully  relieved  by  it. 
Following  the  impulfe  of  bis  dream  he  next  morning 
tried  it,  and  found  it  to  anfwer  his  wifh  fo  effedlually 
.that,  on  continuing  the  ufe  of  it  a few  days,  he  came 
abroad  and  recovered,  to  the  great  furprife  of  every 
•body  wrho  knew  him.  From  this  time  the  virtue  of 
the  fp rings  becoming  more  generally  known,  increafed 
in  reputation,  and  was  much  frequented  by  11  rangers. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  difeover  the 
iliftingui  filing  properties  of  this  water  by  feveral  emi- 
nent phvficians  and  others.  From  repeated  trials  it 
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lias  been  found  that  Farenheit’s  thermometer  Food  at 
fifty  degrees  in  the  common  fpring  water  of  the  neigh- 
bouring rock-houfe  ; the  water  of  the  Hotwell,  taken 
immediately  from  the  pump,  raifed  it  to  feventy-fix 
degrees,  warm  milk  from  the  cow  to  eighty-nine,  and  as 
the  heat  of  a healthy  perfon  feldom  exceeds  the  degree 
of  ninety-fix,  it  follows,  that  the  Briftol  water  is  little 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  human  heat.  The 
Hot-bath  at  Bath  raifed  the  thermometer  to  114  de- 
grees, and  the  Crofs-bath  there  to  107.  ^ 

Briftol  water  is  recommended  in  confumptions, 
weaknefs  of  the  lungs,  and  all  cafes  attended  with 
he£lic  fever  and  heat ; uterine  and  other  internal  he- 
morrhages, in  diarrhaeas,  dyfenteries,  diabetes,  &c. 

On  Clifton  Downs  are  fome  ancient  fortifications 
and  intrenchments,  where  the  remains  of  a windmill 
now  ftand  ; and  coins  of  the  later  Roman  emperors 
have  been  often  found  about  the  camp.  There  are 
other  intrenchments  oppofite,  on  the  Somerfet  fide  of 
the  Avon.  They  are  all  fuppofed  to  be  the  wmrks  of 
Roman  foldiers  under  Oftorius,  who  caufed  fortifi- 
cations to  be  raifed  in  many  places  along  that  river 
above  and  below  Briftol ; which  was  probably  the 
reafon  why  the  Britons  gave  the  name  of  Caer  Oder, 
i.  e.  Caftrum  Oftorii,  to  that  city.  Beyond  this  beau- 
tiful foot  we  have  a fine  view  of  King- road,  whence 
the  Briftol  fhips  generally  take  their  departure,  as 
thofe  at  London  do  from  Gravefena ; and  where 
they  notify  their  arrival  as  thofe  for  London  do 
in  the  Downs.  The  firft  lies  within  the  Avon,  the 
laft  in  the  Severn.  From  King’s  Wefton,  near  this 
place,  is  alfo  an  exceeding  fine  view  of  King-road 
and  the  Briftol-channel ; a part  of  Wales  on  one  fide, 
Somerfetfhire  on  the  other,  and  Denny-ifland  in  the 
middle  ; below  is  the  feat  of  lord  Clifford,  and  on  the 
right  the  mouth  of  the  Severn.  About  two  miles  on 
the  north,  towards  Gloucefter,  we  lofe  fight  of  the 
Avon,  and  exchange  it  for  an  open  view  of  the  Se- 
vern-fea,  on  the  weft  fide*  and  which  feems  there 
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as  broad  as  the  ocean,  except  that  there  are  two  fmaU 
illands  in  it  on  the  north-weft.  Beyond  this  lies  the 
coaft  of  South  Wales  ; the  neareft  of  -which  is  the 
fhore  of  Monmouthfhire;  The  (bores  then  begin  to 
draw  towards  one  another,  and  the  coafts  lie  parallel; 
fo  that  the  Severn  appears  to  be  a plain  river,  or  an 
aebuary,  fomewhat  like  the  Humber,  or  as  the 
Thames  is  at  the  Nore,  being  from  four  to  five  and 
fix  miles  over,  and  is  indeed  a moft  raging  and  furious 
kind  of  lea. 
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HENRY  FIELDING  is  faid  to  have  refided  at 
Twerton  when  he  wrote  his  novel  of  Tom  Jones,  and 
to  have  taken  the  character  of  Alworthy  from  Mr. 
Allen,  of  Prior  Park,  in  the  neighbouring  parifh  of 
Widcomb.  Inglifhcomb,  a village  between  Twerton 
and  the  road  from  Bath  to  Wells,  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  refidence  of  fome  of  the  Saxon  kings.  The  great 
rampart  called  Wanfdike,  crofies  it  from  eaft  to  weft. 
Here  was  a cable  belonging  to  the  Gournays,  which 
flood  on  a break  of  a hill  about  a quarter  of  a mile  to 
the  eaft  of  the  village  ; but  little  remains  befides  the 
fofie  : part  of  the  materials  have  been  ufed  in  the 
conftrmftion  of  the  tithe  barn.  The  prince  of  Wales, 
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as  duke  of  Cornwall,  is  the  prefect  lord  of  the  manor* 
Kaynfham,  or  Cainfham,  is  fituated  on  the  fourh  fide 
of  the  Avon,  and  con  fills  principally  of  one  ftreeta  mile 
in  length.  It  is  a popular  tradition,  that  this  town 
owes  its  name  to  Kevna,  a Britifh  virgin,  who  lived 
in  the  year  490,'  and  was  daughter  to  Bragantis,  a 
prince  of  that  part  of  Wales  which  from  him  was- 
ealled  Brecknock,  who  retired  hither  from  the  world; 
and  at  the  requeft  of  the  prince  of  the  country,  naira- 
culoufty  transformed  fnakes  and  vipers  into  hones. 
Here  was  formerly  a confiderable  woollen  manufac- 
ture, but  of  late  entirely  dropped.  Here  is  a market 
on  Thurfday.  The  Chew  runs  acrofs  the  town  into 
the  Avon  ; and  the  tide  of  the  latter  comes  up  to  the 
bridge,  which  affords  a communication  with  Gloucef- 
terfhire.  Four  miles  fouth  from  Kavnfham  is  Pens- 
ford,  called  fometimes  Pulvow  St.  Thomas,  from  a' 
neighbouring  village  called  Publow  ; to  which  the 
church  of  Pensford  is  a chapel  of  eafe,  dedicated  to 
St.  Thomas  a Becket.  Here  is  a market  on  Tuefdav. 
A little  to  the  fouth- weft  of  Pensford,  at  Stanton 
D rew,  is  the  road  to  Chew  Magna,  in  which  is  feen 
an  immcnfe  ftone,  called  Hautvilk’s  Coir  ; this  ftone 
vcas  formerly  fuppofed  to  weigh  upwards  of  thirty 
tons,  but  many- waggon  loads  have  been  broken  off 
to  mend  the  roads  : it  feems  to  have  been  part  of  a re- 
markable monument  of  antiquity,  a little  to  the 
north-eaft  of  the  church,  which  confifts  of  four  aftem- 
blages  of  huge  ponderous  hones,  forming  two  circles, 
an  oblong,  and  ellipfis.  The  ftrft  or  largeft  circle, 
part  of  which  is  crofted  bv  an  old  hedge-row,  is  weft- 
ward  from  the  other,  and  about  300  feet  in  diameter, 
eompofed  of  fourteen  large  (tones,  fome  of  which  lie 
flat  on  the  ground;  the  fecond  circle  ea Award,  is 
eighty-four  feet  in  diameter,  and  corrftfts  of  eight 
itones  ; the  oblong,  conftfting  of  five  ftones,  is  fituated 
between  the  twocircles : and  at  the  fouth-eaft  extremity 
is  the  elb’niis,  eompofed  of  feven  ftones.  The  itones 
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which  form  the  fecond  circle  are  the  largeft  : one  of 
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them,  on  a calculation,  would  weigh  fifteen  ton?,  and 
feems  to  be  a eompofition  of  pebbles  and  other  con- 
Crete  matter,  never  hewn  from  the  rock.  Dr.  Stukely 
contends  that  the  whole  was  a temple  of  the  Druids,, 
and  Mr.  Wood  fees  in  it  the  Pythagorean  planetary 
fvftem ; but  it  might  as  probably  have  been  raifed  t6 
commemorate  fome  important  battle ; and  the  many 
camps,  military  ways,  and  ancient  reliques  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  are  indications  at  lead  of  armies 
having  often  been  there.  The  common  people  called 
this  monument  the  Wedding,  from  a tradition  that 
a couple  going  to  be  married,  they  and  all  the  at- 
tendants were  metamorphofed  into  Hones  on  account 
of  their  impiety.  At  Stanton  Prior,  a little  to  th# 
ead,  is  an  ancient  camp  of  thirty  acres,  called  Stanton 
Bury.  Two  miles  vveft-fouth-weft  from  Pensford  is 
Chew  Magna,  anciently  a borough,  and  large  clothing 
town,  with  a weekly  market;  neither  or  which  it  can 
now'  boad  of,  having  only  a fmall  manufacture  of 
edge-tools  and  dockings.  Not  far  from  the  towrn 
are  the  vediges  of  an  ancient  Roman  camp,  called 
BowTitch,  of  a circular  form,  with  triple  ramparts 
commanding  a view  of  the  Bridol- channel.  At  Chew- 
doke,  the  adjoining  pari  dr  to  the  fouth,  wTas  a fmall 
convent,  founded  for  four  nuns  by  Elizabeth  de  Sanbba 
Cruce. 

In  the  church-yard  of  Bridington  is  an  old  tomb, 
wdrereon  is  this  infcription  : 

“ 1542.  i 

Thomas  Newman, 

Aged  153. 

“ This  fione  was  new  faced  in  the  year  1771,  to  per- 
petuafe  the  great  age  of  the  deceafed  T 

» 

Leaving  Bridol  to  enter  Somerfetfhire  foutherly,  we 
pads  through  Bedminder,  a very  populous  village,  by 
the  vad  increafe  in  buildings  united  to  Bridol,  and 
conddered  as  a part  of  it.  Five  miles  to  the  fouth  is 
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Dundry,  the  church  of  which,  fituated  dn  a hill,  is 
feen  at  a great  di dance  both  by  fca  and  land  : in  the 
adjoining  pariffi  of  Norton  Hauteville,  is  an  ancient 
camp  called  May's  Knoll,  fuppofed  to  be  Roman. 
Twelve  miles  from  Briftol  to  the  S.  S.  W.  lies 
Wrington,  a town  pleafantly  fituated  between  hills  to 
the  north-eaft  and  fouth-weft,  containing  about  165 
houfes,  with  a fmall  market  onTuefdays.  In  the  mar- 
ket-place are  the  remains  of  a crofs.  In  the  parishes  of 
CongrefDury  and  Puxton,  fituated  to  the  weft  of  Wring- 
ton,  are  two  large  pieces  of  common  land,  called  Eaft 
and  Weft  Dolemoors,  which  are  divided  into  fingle 
acres,  each  bearing  a peculiar  and  different  mark  cut  in 
the  turf,  fuch  as  a horn,  four  oxen  and  a mare,  two  oxen 
and  a mare,  pole-axe,  crofs,  dung  fork,  oven,  duck’s 
neft,  hand-reel,  and  hare’s  tail.  On  the  Sunday  before 
Old  Midfummer,  feveral  proprietors  of  eftates  in  the 
parifhes  of  Congrefbury,  Puxton,  and  Week  St.  Law- 
rence, or  their  tenants,  a fie  ruble  on  the  commons.  A 
number  of  apples  are  previoufty  prepared,  marked  in 
the  fame  manner  with  the  before-mentioned  acres, 
which  are  diftributed  by  a young  lad  to  each  of  the 
commoners,  from  a bag  or  hat.  At  the  clofe  of  the 
diftribution,  each  perfon  repairs  to  his  allotment,  as 
his  apple  diredls  him,  and  takes  poffeflion  for  the  en- 
fuing  year.  An  adjournment  then  takes  place  to  the 
houfe  of  the  overfeer  of  Dolemoors  (an  officer  annually 
eledled  from  the  tenants)  where  four  acres,  referved 
for  the  purpofe  of  paying  expences,  are  let  by  inch  of 
candle,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  is  fpent  in  foci- 
ality  and  hearty  mirth. 

Congrefbury,  according  to  ancient  legends,  owes  its 
name  to  St.  Conger,  fon  of  an  eaftern  emperor,  who 
in  the  year  71 1,  to  avoid  a difagreeable  marriage,  left, 
his  father’s  court,  and  arriving  in  England,  lived  many 
years  a life  of  abftinence  and  prayer.  Ina,  king  of  the 
Weft  Saxons,  gave  him  a fmall  territory,  in  which  he 
founded  a cell,  and  mftituted  twelve  canons,  after 
which  he  took  a pilgrimage  to  jerufalcm,  where  he 
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died;  but  his  body  was  brought  back  and  buried  at 
Congrefbury.  There  was  formerly  a market  here* 
In  the  village  of  Yatton,  on  opening  a quarry  of  lime- 
ftone  in  the  year  1782,  the  bones  of  thirteen  human 
fkeletons  were  difcovered,  two  feet  and  a half'beneath 
the  fur  face;  one  coffin  feemed  to  be  funk  into  the  bed 
of  ftone  : many  of  the  bones  'were  of  an  extraordinary 
lize  and  very  freffipbut  no  inhabitant  remembered,  nor 
could  any  record  be  found  of  any  burial  ground  near 
the  fpot.  In  this  pariah  is  an  ancient  camp  called 
Cadbury,  and  two  medicinal  fprings,'  both  formerly 
celebrated  in  confumptions.  Ten  miles  weft  from 
Wringtdnp'near  the  B'rihol  Channel,  is  Weftort  Super 
Mare;  it  is  fituated  at  the-  weftern  end  of  that  im~ 
menfenidge  of  rock  called  Worle  Killf  and  on  its 
fouthern  acclivity,  commanding  a beautiful  profpedt 
of  land  and  water.  The  extreme  point  of  this  hill 
juts  into  the  fea,  forming' >a  head-land  known  thma- 
riners  by  the  name  of  Anchor-head,  with  a hugo  dis- 
jointed rock,  called  Bearn-back,  and  fometimes  the 
waves  ratre-againll  thefe  fhores  with  uncommon  vio- 
lence.  On  the  fumfnit  of  the  hill  above -the  village., 
is  a vaft  Roman  encampment  of  a circular  form* 
called  Worle  Berry,  ftrongly  fortified  in  fome  parts 
with  one,  and  in  others  with  two  and  three  ditches* 
and  a rampire  of  heaped  ftones  in  many  places  twenty 
feet  in  height.  This  was  the  laft  fortification  the  Ro- 
mans had  in  this  diftrict  weifward,  and  if  not  the 
itrongeft,  yet  the  moil  convenient  they  had  in  all  thefe 
parts  for  furveying  the  motions  of  the  enemy ; and  was 
probably  one  of  their  ' cd-jl.ro,  (zftiva.  In  thfc  parifh  is 
a remarkable  well,  which  at  ebb  tide  is  full,  Tut  finks 
as  the  tide  comes  in,  and  becomes  quite  empty  at  high 
water. 

lo  the  weft  of  Wefton  Super  Mare,  in  the  Briftoi 
channel,  are  fituated  the  Steep  and  the  Flat  Holmes. 
I he  Steep  Holm  is  a fmall  ifland  about  midway  be- 
tween the  coaft  of  Some rfet (hire  and  Wales.  This 
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ifland  is  a vail:  rock  riling  400  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  fea,  and  about  a mile  and  a half  in  circumfe- 
rence, in  many  parts  overhanging  the  water  and 
inacceffible,  except  by  two  paffages,  which  them- 
felves  are  fteep  and  dangerous.  The  top  is  a fandy 
unfruitful  foil,  bearing  very  little  grafs,  or  any  other 
vegetables,  except  a few  weeds,  privet,  elder,  and 
brambles.  Here  are  a few  rabbits,  and  in  the  ham- 
mer vail:  numbers  of  fea-fowl  frequent  the  rocks, 
and  build  their  nefts  in  the  crevices.  In  the  year 
1776,  a houfe  was  built  for  the  convenience  of  the 
filhermen.  To  this  folitary  ifland  Gildas,  the  an- 
cient Britifh  hihorian,  retired  when  the  country  was 
overrun  by  the  Pidfs,  Scots,  and  Saxons,  and  wrote 
his  treatife  de  Excidto  Britannia  : but  a band  of  pirates 
who  fled  thither  as  an  afylum  from  juftice,  in  a little 
time  robbed  him,  and  at  length  compelled  him  to 
leave  the  ifland  and  retire  to  Giaftonbury.  The  Danes 
likewife  took  refuge  here  in  the  year  918.  The  Flat 
Holm  is  above  a mile  and  a half  in  circumference, 
it  bears  good  grafs,  burnet,  wild  thyme,  and  other 
plants.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ifland  is  a farm- 
houfe.  At  low  water,  there  is  a rough  flony  beach 
round  the  ifland,  flrewed  thick  with  vail:  fragments  of 
rock,  which  have  fallen  from  the  cliffs.  In  the  little 
pools  left  by  the  tide,  are  vaft  numbers  of  fea  anemo- 
nies.  On  the  higheft  point  of  the  ifland,  there  is  a 
light-houfe  erected,  as  a guide  to  fhips  coming  up  the 
Channel. 

Two  miles  and  a half  S.  from  Wrington,  is  an  an- 
cient rocky  encampment,  called  Dolebury  Caftle,  in 
the  parifh  of  Rowberrow,  containing  an  area  of  thirty 
acres,  and  fortified  with  a double  vallum  : Roman  and 
Saxon  coins  have  been  frequently  dug  up,  as  have  like- 
wife fpear  heads,  pieces  of  fwords,  &c.  and  it  has  long 
been  believed  by  the  neighbourhood,  that  great  treafures 
lie  buried  within  its  walls,  according  to  an  old  rhyme  •, 
If  Dolbyri  dyggyd  w’are 
Of  goldc  fhuld  be  the  {hare. 
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This  village  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  miners,  as  is  Ship-' 
ham,  the  next  village,  who  are  employed  in  railing 
lapis  calaminaris.  There  are  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred of  thefe  mines  now  working,  many  of  which  are 
in  the  ftreet,  in  the  yards,  and  feme  in  the  veryhoufes. 
The  ufual  depth  of  the  fhafts  is  from  fix  to  twelve  fa- 
thoms. This’  calamine  done  is  a kind  of  foffilly  bitu- 
minous earth,  principally  ufed  in  converting  copper 
into  brafs.  It  lies  in  It  rata  nearly  perpendicular,  and 
moftly  in  a direction  from  eaft  to  weft.  When  the 
ore  is  fir  ft  railed,  it  has  the  appearance  of  brownifti 
yellow  gravel,  and  is  often  intermixed  with  eyes  or 
final!  veins  of  lead  : when  dug  it  is  walked,  or  huddled 
(as  the  miners  call  it)  in  running  water,  which  carries 
off  the  earthy  parts,  leaving  the  calamine,  lead,  and 
fparry  concretion  at  the  bottom.  T hey  then  put  it  in- 
to a lie  ve,  and  fhake  it  in  the  water,  by  which  means 
the  lead  finks  lowefi  ; the  fparry  parts  rife  on  the  top, 
and  the  calamine  remains  in  the  middle.  Thus  pre- 
pared, they  bake  it  in  an  oven  four  or  five  times,  the 
flame  being  fo  directed  as  to  pafs  over  it,  by  which 
means  it  is  calcined.  It  is  then  picked  and  lifted,  and 
fent  in  bags  to  Briftol,  where  it  is  ground  as  fine  as 
flour,  and  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal  and  water 
into  a mafs  or  pafte  : feven  pounds  of  this  calamine  is 
put  into  a gallon  melting  pot,  and  on  the  top  five 
pounds  of  copper.  It  is  then  let  down  into  a wdnd 
furnace,  and  remains  there  about  eleven  or  twelve 
hours,  in  which  tinie  the  whole  is  converted  into 
brafs.  After  melting  it,  it  is  call  into  plates  or  lumps; 
forty-five  pounds  of  calamine  produce  thirty,  when 
calcined,  ar)d  fixty  pounds  of  copper  make  wdth  cala- 
mine one  hundred  pounds  of  brafs.  So  very  lucrative 
is  this  fiibterraneous  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Shipham,  tha4  a miner  with  proper  affiduity  may  earn 
a guinea  a day. 

At  Banwell,  four  miles  fcuth-weft  from  Wrington, 
was  a monaitery  founded  by  one  of  the  Saxon  kings,  of 
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which  After  was  appointed  abbot  by,  King  Alfred. 
This  monaftery  was  deftroved  by  the  Danes,  and  re- 
eftablifhed.  On  Smaldon  Hill,  near  Banwell,  is  a Ro- 
man camp.  Jiight  miles  north-weft  from  Driftol  is 
Portbury,  fuppofed  to  have  been  an  ancient  Roman 
town,  which  had  once  a market.  A Roman  road  ran 
from  hence  to  Axbridge.  Two  miles  weft  from  Port- 
bury, is  Portifhead,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  a ridge  of  hills 
near  the  Briftol  Channel,  faid  to  have  been  a fea-port 
before  Briftol.  Here  are  a few  boats  employed  in 
carrying  corn  and  other  articles  to  Briftol,  and  bringing 
back  timber,  bricks,  &c.  A fort  was  eredfed  on  a point 
of  land  called  Portifhead  Head,  in  the  iyth  century,  to 
command  this  part  of  the  Channel  ; now  deftroyed  and 
the  foundations  only  remaining.  Eaftward  of  Portif- 
head, lies  Pill,  or  Crockerne  Pill,  a village  on  the 
Avon,  chiefly  inhabited  by  mariners,  and  pilots  em- 
ployed to  navigate  vefifels  down  the  Channel.  At  Bar- 
row  Gournay,  five  miles  fouth- fouth- we  ft  from  Briftol, 
was  a convent  of  nuns  now  converted  into  a manfton- 
houfe.  . ' 
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ON  the  left  of  Dunkcrtori  is  the  village  of  Comb 
Hay,  fttuated  in  a deep  valley,  furrounded  with  hills : 
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the  navigable  canal  from  the  coal  pits  to  the  Avon  pafies 
through  this  village  ; and  here  is  a cailTon  conftrubf- 
ed  for  the  purpofe  of  railing  and  lowering  the  loaded 
boats,  a fail  of  fixty  feet.  Near  the  church  is  a feat 
of  Col.  Smith.  Wellow,  a village  two  miles  to  the  eaft 
of  Dunkerton,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a Roman  Na- 
tion or  town,  as  no  lefs  than  four  teffelated  oavements 
have  been  found  there,  and  feveral  'other  veftiges  of 
antiquity. 

Two  miles  beyond  Dunkerton  on  the  right  is  Ca~ 
merton  : near  the  church  is  the  feat  of  Mr.  Stephens,  on 
whole  eftates  are  fome  coal-works.  A little  to  the 
weft  are  feveral  parities  abounding  in  excellent  coal, 
particularly  Timfbury  and  Paul  ton,  and  for  the  con- 
venience ol  the  country,  a navigable  canal  has  been 
cut  from  the  pits  to  Bath,  to  communicate  with  the 
Avon,  and  farther  on  with  the  Kennet.  At  Radftock 
is  a colliery.  In  the  fouth  part  of  the  parifh  of  Chil- 
compton  is  an  ancient  camp,  fuppofed  to  be  Roman. 
Two  miles  north-weft  from  Emharrow  is  Chewton 
Mendip,  lo  called  from  its  fituation  under  Mendip 
Hills  : the  village  confifls  of  one  ftreet,  about  a mile 
in  length,  and  in  it  are  many  pits  in  which  lead  ore 
and  lapis  calaminaris  have  been  dug,  though  only 
two  or  three  mines  of  the  latter  are  now  wrought  : it 
gives  name  to  a hundred.  Two  miles  and  a half  fouth 
from  Emharrow  is  an  ancient  Roman  camp,  called 
Mafbury  Cable.  Six  miles  north  from  Wells, 
and  two  norfh-w7eil  from  Chewton  Mendip,  is  Eaft 
Harptree,  fituated  in  a valley : on  a neighbouring 
hill  there  are  feveral  mines  of  lapis  calaminaris, 
among  which  are  found  fome  manganefe  and  beau- 
tiful fparry  concretions.  The  ftone  here  is  a mafs 
of  pebbles  rounded  by  water,  from  the  nze  of  a pea 
to  that  of  an  orange,  in  a ftrong  cement,  which 
takes  a good  polifh.  In  a hill  called  the  Lamb, 
above  the  village,  is  a remarkable  cavern,  the  defcent 
into  which  is  by  a perpendicular  (haft,  about  feventy 
fathom  in  depth  ; at  the  bottom  is  a large  vault,  ex- 
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tending  in  length  about  forty  fathom.  The  door  is 
full  of  loofe  rocks  ; hut  the  roof  is  firmly  vaulted 
with  rocks  of  lime  hone,  having  flowers  of  arborefcent 
marcafites  hanging  from  it,  which  are  very  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  being  always  kept  moift  by  the  dropping  waters : 
the  roof  is  very  unequal  in  height,  being  in  feme  parts 
five  fathoms,  and  in  others  not  five  feet.  The  breadth 
is  about  three  fathoms.  This  cavern  crofles  many 
veins  of  lead  ore  and  lapis  calaminaris  (which  in  for- 
mer times  were  raifed  here  in  great  quantities)  and  has 
both  in  its  middle  and  extreme  parts,  a continuation 
to  other  vaults  of  a fimilar  defeription.  That  in  the 
middle  on  the  eafl:  fide  is  fifty  fathoms  in  length  • and 
that  at  the  end,  lies  at  the  depth  of  fourteen  fathoms, 
and  is  about  fixty  fathoms  in  circumference,  and 
twenty  in  height.  This  cavern  opens  into  another, 
the  roof  of  which  is  ten  fathoms  in  height,  and  runs 
upwards  of  100  fathoms  in  length. 

Near  Eaft  Harptree  was  Richmont  Caftle,  an  ancient 
fortrefs  fortified  for  the  Emprcfs  Matilda  again  ft  King 
Stephen,  by  whom  it  was  taken: — demolifhed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Two  miles  weft  from  Wells  is  the  Okey  or  Wookey, 
a village  fituated  at  the  fouth-weft  bottom  of  Mendip 
Hills,  and  well  watered  by  a clear  rivulet,  which  turns 
feveral  mills  at  a fmall  diftance  from  its  fource.  This 
fpring  emerges  from  Mendip,  at  a very  remarkable  ca- 
vern, called  Wookey  Hole,  about  a mile  and  a half 
from  the  village.  It  appears  on  the  fide  of  a hill  a 
femi-oval  cave  or  recefs,  cut  tranfverfely  about  200  feet 
from  point  to  point ; the  central  part  is  nearly  200  feet 
high,  and  is  an  aftemblage  of  vaft  perpendicular  rocks, 
almoft  covered  with  trees  and  finrubs.  At  the  extre- 
mity of  this  cave  is  a natural  arch  thirty  feet  high,  and 
forty  broad,  from  which  the  torrent  rapidly  i flues.  A 
narrow  entrance  leads  to  a large  and  lofty  vault, 
where,  by  the  help  of  candles,  a variety  of  fparry  con- 
cretions are  to  be  feen  ; beyond  this  is  another  vault, 
and  Till  further  another. 
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AT  Midford  is  a houfe  built  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  called 
Midford  Caftle.  Hinton,  diftinguiftied  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Charterhoufe,  owes  the  latter  name  to  a mo- 
nailery  of  Carthulians,  which  William  Longefpe,  or 
Longfword,  earl  of  Salifbury,  founded  here  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  At  the  Diffolution  it  was  grant- 
ed to  John  Bartlet,  and  afterwards  came  to  the  Hun- 
gerfords.  The  prefent  manor-houfe  was  eredted  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  of  which  feveral  parts  re- 
main, as  the  chapel,  anti-chapel,  charnel-houfe,  and 
granary.  Norton  St.  Philip,  or  Norton  Comitis,  is 
a fmall  town.  In  Leland’s  time  it  was  moflly  main- 
tained by  clothiers,  and  had  a market,  but  at  prefent 
it  is  deftitute  of  both.  In  the  principal  ftreet  is  a 
large  ancient  building,  formerly  a grange  belonging  to 
the  abbey  of  Hinton.  In  the  year  1752,  as  fome 
workmen  were  digging  for  Hone,  fome  human  bones 
were  found  at  the  depth  of  nine  feet  beneath  a rock. 
Beckington  contains  feveral  flreets,  and  though  now 
only  a village,  was  formerly  very  confiderable  for  its 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  ; and  about  feven  hun- 
dred pieces  are  now  made  annually., 
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SLOUGH  is  the  refidence  of  the  celebrated  Her- 
fchel,  who  here  purfues  his  aftronomical  ftudies, 
in  an  obfervatory  erected  and  furniflied  with  inftru- 
fnents  for  the  purpofe. 

About  a mile  to  the  north  of  Slough  lies  Stoke  Po- 
geis,  where  is  an  hofpital  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  by  lord  Haftings,  wdto  was  buried  in 
the  chapel.  The  ancient  building  has  lately  been 
taken  down  and  rebuilt.  Hot  far  frorp  it  is  Stoke 
Houfe,  built  by  Henry  earl  of  Huntingdon,  nephew 
to  the  lord  Haftifigs,  who  founded  the  hofpital.  It 
afterward  became  the  refidence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Hatton  ; at  whofe  death  it  came  to  tir  Edward  Coke, 
who  was  v if  ted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1601. 
Some  time  f nee,  it  was  the  feat  of  the  vifeountefs  Cob- 
ham,  when  it  was  frequently  vifited  by  poet  Gray, 
whofe  aunt  redded  in  the  village.  The  ell  ate  has  fince 
been  purchafed  by  Mr.  Penn,  a defeendarit  of  the  ce- 
lebrated quaker,  who  pulled  down  the  ancTnt  houfe, 
and  ereefed  another  on  a more  elevated  fpot.  Gray 
made  the  church-yard  the  feene  of  his  beautiful  elegy  ; 
and  lies  interred  there  without  any  memorial. 

Eton  is  fituafed  on  the  left  bank  of  tlieTham.es, 
communicating  with  Windfor  by  means  of  a bridge, 
fo  as  to  appear  one  and  the  fame  town.  It  principally 
con  fills  of  one  ftreet,  at  the  north  end  of  which  is  the 
college,  founded  by  Henry  VI.  in  the  year  1440,  for 
a provoft,  ten  priefs,  four  clerks,  fix  ehorifters, 
twenty-five  poor  grammar  fcholars,  with  a matter  to 
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teach  them,  and  twenty-five  poor  old  men : and 
though  feme  of  its  endowment  was  taken  away  by  Ed- 
ward IV.  yet,  being  particularly  Exempted  in  the  add 
of  diffolution,  it  fit  1 1 1 fubfifts  in  a flour  idling  ftate, 
with  feme  fmall  alteration  in  the  number  of  the 
foundation  ; which  nowr  confifis  of  a provofi,  feven 
fellows,  two  fchool-mafters,  two  condudfs,  one  or- 
gan ifi,  eight  clerk?,  feventy  king’s  fcholars,  ten 
chorifters,  befides  officers,  &c.  of  the  college.  It  was 
valued  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  at  iiool.  per 
annurq,  clear  886  1. 

The  fchool  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  low7er? 
and  each  into  three  claflfes  ; each  fchool  has  one  mat- 
ter, and  each  mailer  four  afiiftants  or  nlhers.  None 
are  received  into  the  upper  fchool,  till  they  can  make 
Latin  verfes,  and  have  a tolerable  know-ledge  of  the 
Greek.  In  the  lower  fchool,  the  children  are  received 
very  young,  and  are  initiated  into  learning. 

Befides  the  70  fcholars  upon  the  foundation,  there 
are  always  abundance  of  children,  generally  fpeaking, 
of  the  belt  families,  and  of  perfons  ofdiftindfion  \ who 
are  boarded,  either  in  the  houfes  of  the  townfmen,  or 
within  the  college.  The  eledfion  of  fcholars  for  tire 
univerfitv,  out  of  this  fchool,  is  made  annually,  on 
the  firft  Tuefday  in  Auguft.  In  order  to  it,  three 
perfons  are  deputed  from  King’s  College  in  Cam- 
bridge ; viz.  the  provofi  of  that  college,  and  one  fenior, 
and  one  junior  pofer,  fellows  of  the  lame  ; who,  being 
joined  by  the  provofi,  vice  provofi,  and  head  mafteror 
Eton  College,  call  before  them  the  fcholars  of  the  upper 
clafs  ; and,  examining  them  in  the  feveral  parts  of 
their  learning,  choofe  out  twelve  fuch  as  they  think 
heft  qualified,  and  enter  them  in  a roll  or  li ft  for  the 
univerfity.  Thefe  youths  are  not  immediately  re- 
moved from  the  fchool,  but  mu  ft  wait  till  vacancies 
fail  in  King’s  College  ; and  as  fuch  happen,  are  then 
taken  as  they  ftand  in  feniority  in  the  roll  of  eledfion. 
When  a fcholar  from  Eton  comes  to  King’s  College, 
he  is  received  upon  the  foundation,  and  purfues  his 
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v ftudies  there  for  three  years  ; after  which  he  claims  a 
fellowfhip,  unlefs  forfeited  by  marriage,  accepting 
of  ecclefiaftical  preferments,  *&c.  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  ftatutes. 

The  college  confifts  of  two  neat  quadrangles  or 
courts.  In  the  outermoft  are  the  fchools,  and  lodg- 
ings for  the  mailers  and  fcholars  ; and  on  the  fouth  is 
the  college  chapel  ; on  the  front,  or  eall  fide,  is  the 
part  of  the  provoll’s  lodgings,  and  a beautiful  ancient 
tower  or  gateway,  which  divides  the  two  courts:  in 
the  middle  of  the  firft  court  is  a llatue  in  brafs,  well 
executed,  of  the  royal  founder.  The  inner  court  is 
the  lodging  and  apartments  of  the  provoit  and  fellows 
of  the  college;  on  the  fouth  fide  is  the  college  library, 
with  a well  chofen  colJeblion  of  the  bell  authors. 

Windfor,  it  is  fuppofed,  was  by  the  Saxons  called 
Windlefhore,  from  the  winding  of  the  banks;  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  charters  of  Edward  the  Confelfor, 
as  given  to  the  abbey  of  Weftminfter. 

William  the  Norman  was  the  firft  of  our  Englifh 
monarchs  who  diftinguilhed  Windfor.  That  prince, 
who  delighted  much  in  hunting,  finding  it  a fituation 
proper  for  that  purpofe,  and,  as  he  faidof  it,  afuitable 
place  for  the  entertainment  of  kings,  agreed  with  the 
abbot  of  Weftminfter  for  an  exchange,  and  fo  took 
poffeflion  of  it.  He  built  a caftle  here,  and  had  fe- 
veral  little  lodges,  or  hunting  houfes,  in  the  foreft  ad- 
joining ; and  frequently  lodged,  for  the  conveniency 
of  his  fport,  in  an  houfe  which  the  monks  before  en- 
joyed, near  or  in  the  town  of  Windfor  ; for  the  town 
is  much  more  ancient  than  the  preient  caftle,  and  was 
an  eminent  pafs  upon  the  Thames  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Saxon  kings. 

This  caftle  was  afterwards  repaired  and  fortified  by 
Henry  I.  who  fumrnoned  all  his  nobility  to  attend 
him  here,  at  Whitfuntide,  in  the  10th  year  of  his 
reign.  In  the  treaty  of  peace  between  King  Stephen 
and  Prince  Henry,  it  is  called  Mota  de  Windfor; 
and  when  Richard  I.  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  left 
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the  government  to  the  bifhops  of  Ely  and  Durham,  the 
former  raising  up  his  refidence  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
the  latter  occupied  this  place,  as  the  next  llrongeft 
hold  in  the  kingdom.  Eleanor,  queen  of  Edward  I. 
took  great  delight  in  it,  and  w7as  here  delivered  of 
four  of  her  children.  Her  grandfon  Edward  III.  his 
fon  W illiam,  and  Henry  VI.  were  alfo  born  here. 
It  owes  molt  of  its  prefent  magnificence  to  the  attach- 
ment of  Edward  Hi.  as  the  place  of  his  birth.  He 
built  the  royal  palace,  w?ith  its  chapel,  and  St.  George’s 
Hall,  the  lodgings  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  fide  of  the 
inner  court,  the  tower  on  the  keep,  the  chapel  of  St. 
George,  and  the  apartments  for  the  dean  and  canons, 
with  all  the  w?alls,  towers,  and  gates,  as  they  now 
hand. 

Soon  after  the  eredlion,  the  kings  of  France  and 
Scotland  were  both  confined  here. 

Edward  III.  caufed  the  ancient  building  to  be  en- 
tirely taken  down,  inclofed  the  whole  with  a ftrong 
wall  or  rampart  of  ftone,  eredled  the  prefent  ftately 
caftle,  and  the  chapel  of  St.  George  ; and  inftituted 
and  eftablifhed  the  moft  noble  Order  of  the  Garter. 

In  fucceeding  times  great  additions  were  made  to 
the  buildings  within  the  caftle  by  fcveral  monarch s ; in 
particular,  by  Henry  II.  Edw'ard  IV.  Henry  VII.  and 
VIII.  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  lafily,  by  Charles  II. 
w7ho  foon  after  the  Reiteration  repaired  the  caftle  in- 
tirely  \ and,  from  the  bad  effects  of  plunder  and  ra- 
pine in  the  preceding  times  of  national  disorder,  re- 
ftored  it  to  its  ancient  ftate  and  fplendour. 

it  is  certain,  Windfor  owes  much  to  this  prince, 
who,  mo  ft  part  of  his  reign,  kept  his  court  here  during 
the  fummer  feafon,  and  fpared  no  expence  to  render 
this  princely  caftle  worthy  the  royal  refidence  ; the 
face  of  the  upper  court  was  intirely  changed,  and 
brought  into  its  prefent  order  and  beauty ; the  royal 
lodgings  were  richly  furnifned,  the  windows  enlarged, 
and  made  regular  ; a large  magazine  of  arms  was  dif- 
pofed  in  moft  beautiful  order,  and  the  feveral  apart- 
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mcnts  were  greatly  adorned  and  decorated  by  large 
and  beautiful  paintings  : infomuch,  that  this  cable, 
for  its  fituation,  bate,  and  grandeur,  may  juftly  vie 
■with  the  mo  ft  boafted  palaces  of  foreign  princes,  and 
has  conftantly  been  the  admiration  of  all  vifitors. 

The  caftle  is  divided  into  two  courts  or  wards,  with 
a large  keep  or  round  tower  between  them,  called 
the  middle  ward,  being  heretofore  feparated  from  the 
lower  ward  by  a ftrong  wall  and  draw-bridge.  The 
whole  is  of  a large  extent,  containing  more  than 
twelve  acres  of  land,  and  has  many  towers  and  bat- 
tlements. 

The  upper  court  or  ward  is  a fpacious  regular  fquare, 
and  contains,  on  the  north  fide,  the  royal  apartments, 
and  the  chapel  and  hall  of  St.  George  ; on  the  eaft 
and  fouth  fides  are  the  feveral  apartments  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  the  royal  family,  and  the  great  officers  of 
the  crown.  In  the  area  or  middle  of  this  court  is 
credited,  by  a faithful  and  grateful  fubjedt,  a noble 
equeftrian  ftatue  in  copper  of  King  Charles  II.  in  the 
habit  of  a Roman  Caefar,  on  a ftatuary  marble  pe- 
deftal,  curioufly  carved  in  baffo  relievo,  with  various 
kinds  of  fruit,  fifh,  fhipping,  and  other  ornaments,  to 
great  perfedtion. 

The  keep  or  round  tower,  which  forms  the  weft  fide 
of  the  upper  court,  is  the  lodging  of  the  ccnftable  or 
governor,  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on 
the  higheft  part  of  the  mount  ; the  afcent  into  thefe 
lodgings  is  by  a flight  of  large  ftone  Heps  ; the  apart- 
ments are  fine  and  noble,  and  here  is  a guard  room 
or  magazine  of  arms,  for  the  greater  ftate  of  this  of- 
ficer, who  has  the  intire  government  of  the  caftle, 
and  is  an  officer  of  great  antiquity,  honour,  and  power. 
This  mount  is  neatly  laid  out  in  floping  walks  round 
the  hill,  covered  with  verdure,  and  planted  with 
fhrubs  and  flowers. 

. The  lower  court  is  larger  than  the  upper,  and  may 
be  faid  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  St.  George's 
chapel,  which  ftands  in  the  middle.  On  the  fouth 
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^nd  weft  Tides  of  the  outer  part  of  this  court,  are  the 
houfes  of  the  alms  or  poor  knights  of  Windfor.  On 
the  north  or  inner  fide,  are  the  feveral  houfes  and 
apartments  of  the  dean  and  canons,  minor  canons, 
clerks,  and  other  officers.  In  this  ward  are  alfo  fe- 
veral towers  belonging  to  the  officers  of  the  crown 
wffien  the  court  is  at  Windfor;  alfo  to  the  officers  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  viz.  the  biffiop  of  Winchefter, 
prelate  ; the  biffiop  of  Salisbury,  chancellor;  and  Gar- 
ter, king  at  arms  ; but  the  tower  of  this  laft  officer  is 
at  prefent  in  decay. 

A company  of  foot  guards  conftantly  do  duty  here 
under  the  command  of  an  officer,  but  at  all  times  fub- 
jedt  to  the  conftable  or  governor  of  the  caftle,  to 
whom  alone  pertains  the  foie  command  of  the  place 
or  garrifon  here  ; as  alfo  of  the  magazine  of  arms, 
ft  ores,  and  houfes.  < to 

King  Charles  II.  left  little  to  be  done  to  this  caftle, 
except  the  painting  of  the  apartments,  which  was  car- 
ried on  by  his  fuceeffors,  James  II.  and  William  III. 
in  whofe  reign  the  whole  was  completed. 

Queen  Anne  made  feveral  additions  to  this  caftle, 
particularly  the  flight  of  fteps  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
terrace;  and  though  the  court  feldom  refided  at  Wind- 
for, in  the  reigns  of  their  late  Majefties  George  I.  and 
II.  the  necefiary  repairs  of  this  caftle  and  the  royal  a- 
partments  were  always  continued. 

His  prefent  Majefty  George  III.  has  of  late  made 
Windfor  his  fummer  refidence,  and  by  new-eredled 
buildings  and  alterations,  has  added  greatly  to  its 
fplendour  and  magnificence. 

The  feveral  foundations  within  the  caftle  are  as  fol- 
lows : " • >'  ' '•  "• . 

1.  The  royal  college  of  St.  George,  wffiich  confifts  of 
a dean,  twelve  canons  or  prebendaries,  feven  minor 
canons,  eleven  clerks,  one  organift,  one  verger,  and 
two  facrifts. 

2.  The  mod  noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  which  con- 
fifts of  the  fovereign  and  twTenty-five  knights  compa- 
nions. 
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3.  The  alms  knights,  who  are  eighteen  in  number, 
viz.  thirteen  of  the  royal  foundation,  and  five  of  the 
foundation  of  Sir  Peter  le  Maire  in  the  reign  of  King 

James  I. 

The  houfes  of  the  dean  and  canons  are  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  chapel,  and  con  fill;  of  commodious  and  moil: 
pleafant  apartments.  The  dean’s  houfe  efpecially 
fias  many  large  and  fpacipiis  chambers  ; and  in  the 
hall  next  the  cloifters  are  the  arms  of  the  knights  of 
the  Garter,  blazoned  and  ranged  in  regular  order  ac^- 
cording  to  their  infiallation. 

The  houfes  of  the  poor  knights  are  on  the  fouth  and 
weft  fides  of  the  lower  court,  in  the  manner,  Camden 
fays,  of  the  Grecian  Prytaneum,  or  refidenee  of  thofe 
that  had  deferved  well  of  their  country,  by  a life  fpent 
in  war,  or  in  the  fervice  of  the  crown  ; which  was  the 
intention  of  the  royal  and  warlike  founder,  King  Ed- 
ward III.  though  of  late,  and  in  time  of  peace,  not 
fb  ftricMy  attended  to. 

William of  Wickham,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Win- 
ch e her,  was  principally  employed  by  Edward  III.  in 
building  this  e a file,  which  when  he  had  finifhed,  in 
one  of  the  towers  he  cached  to  be  cut  this  doubtful 
lent  £I\U£C 

THIS  MADE  WICKHAM,”  , ' ' 

*“'■  • * ’ • i 1 ' . ' f * • • \ i : • * y-  ■ i’f  '• 

*■  ! < — ' i * . ■»  w ‘ • *•  • • i * - ' 3 *~f  »■  * *■>•»>*  A i 

which  was  reported  to  the  king,  as  if  that  bifhop  af- 
fumed  to  himfelf  the  honour  of  building  this  royal 
cafiie and  had  not  the  prelate,  by  a ready  addrdk, 
allured  hismajefty  that  he  intended  no  meaning  dd ro- 
gatory to  his  fovereign,  but  only  an  acknowledgment 
that  this  building  had  made  him  gfeat  in  the  favour  of 
his  prince,  and  was  the  caufe  of  his  prefent  high  fta- 
tion,  the  prelate  had  probably  fallen  under  the  difpiea- 
fure  of  that  monarch  by  this;  inscription,  which  pofii- 
bly,  in  time,  might  have»  occaiioned  a double,  ktteiu 
pretation.  . :f>i  1 a o r 

The  cafiie  is  furrounded  by  a mbft  noble  terrace, 
faced  on.  all  fides  with  a noble  and  folid  rampart  of 
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free-ftone,  with  beautiful  and  eafy  Hopes  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  park  underneath. 

This  terrace  is  a truly  magnificent  work:  for,  as  it 
is  raifed  on  a fteep  declivity  of  the  hill,  it  was  neeef- 
farily  cut  down  a very  great  depth,  to  bring  the 
foundation  to  a fiat  equal  to  the  breadth  which  was  to 
be  formed  above.  From  the  foundation  it  was  raifed 
by  folid  done  work  of  a vaft  thicknefs,  with  crofs 
walls  of  Hone,  for  handing  the  front,  and  preventing 
any  thruft  from  the  weight  of  earth  within. 

This  noble  walk  is  covered  with  fine  gravel,  and 
has  cavities,  with  drains,  to  carry  off  the  water  ; fo 
that  not  a drop  of  rain  will  reft  on  the  terrace,  but  it 
is  dry,  hard,  and  fit  to  walk  on,  immediately  after 
the  heavieft  fhowers.  The  breadth  of  this  walk  is 
very  fpacious  on  the  north  fide  ; on  the  eaft  fide  it  is 
narrower.  Neither  Verfailles,  nor  any  of  the  palaces 
in  France,  Naples,  or  Rome,  can  (hew  any  thing  like 
this.  The  Grand  Seignor's  terrace,  on  the  outer  court 
of  the  feraglio  next  the  fea,  is  what  is  thought  to  come 
the  neareil  ; and  yet  is  not  equal  to  it,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  account  of  thofe  who  have  feen  both.  At 
the  end  of  this  walk,  leading  into  the  park.  King 
Charles  I.  built  a gate. 

At  the  north-eaft  corner  of  this  terrace,  where  it 
turns  fouth,  to  run  on  by  the  eaft  fide  of  the  caftle, 
are  fteps,  by  which  you  go  off  upon  the  plain  of  the 
park,  which  is  kept  fmooth  as  a carpet,  and  on  the 
edge  of  which  the  profpebt  of  the  terrace  is  doubled  by 
a vifta,  fouth  over  the  park,  and_quite  up  to  the  great 
park,  and  towards  the  foreft.  Here  alfo  is  a fmali 
fear,  that  will  not  contain  above  one,  or  two  at  mo  ft, 
with  a high  hack,  and  cover  for  the  head,  which 
being  fixed  on  a pin  of  iron  or  brafs,  the  perfons  who 
fit  in  it  may  eafiiy  turn  it  from  the  wind,  however  it 
may  blow,  and  enjoy  a complete  calm.  This  is  faid 
alfo  to  be  Queen  Elizabeth's  invention,  to  avoid  being 
ruffled  with  the  wind ; and  it  affords  no  lefs  (belter 
from  the  fun. 
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Sir  John  Denham,  in  his  poem  called  Cooper’s- 
Hill,  fays— 

4;  Windfor,  the  next  (where  Mars  with  Venus  dwells,  , 
Beauty  with  ftrength)  above  the  valley dwells 
Into  my  eye,  and  doth  itfelf  preient 
With  luch  an  eafy  and  unforc’d  afcent, 

That  no  ftupendous  precipice  denies 
Accefs,  no  horror  turns  away  our  eyes  ; 

But  luch  a rile,  as  doth  at  once  invite 
A pleafure,  and  a reverence  from  the  light. 

Such  feems  thy  gentle  height,  made  only  proud 
To  be  the  bafis  of  that  pompous  load, 

Than  which  a nobler  weight  no  mountain  bears. 

But  Atlas  only,  which  fupports  the  fpheres.” 

The  caftle  is  divided  into  two  courts  or  wards,  with 
a large  keep  between,  called  the  Round  Tower.  The 
upper  ward  is  a fpacious  quadrangle,  formed  on  the 
weft  fide  by  the  keep  or  round  tovrer  ; on  the  north,  by 
the  royal  apartments,  St.  George's-hall,  and  the  cha- 
pel royal  ; and  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  ftdes,  by  the 
apartments  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  royal  family, 
and  the  great  officers  of  date.  Nearly  in  the  centre 
of  this  fquare,  is  an  equeftrian  ftatue,  in  bronze,  of 
King  Charles  II.  in  a Roman  habit,  and  placed  on  a' 
marble  pedefta! ; on  the  fouth  fide  of  which  are  repre- 
fented,  in  baffio  relievo,  various  figures  expreffive  of 
navigation.  Underneath  is  a curious  engine  to  raife 
water  for  the  caftle. 

The  entrance  into  the  royal  apartments  is  by  a 
handfome  pair  of  iron  gates,  through  a veftibule  fup- 
ported  by  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  fome  an- 
tique bufts  in  feverai  niches ; the  principal  are  a Roman 
veftal  and  a Dave  in  the  action  of  picking  a thorn  out 
of  iiis  foot. 

The  ftaircafe  cohfifts  of  three  flights  of  flone  fteps, 
containing  twelve  in  each  flight,  fecured  on  the  right 
hand  by  twilling  iron  haluftrades.  Here,  within  a 
dome,  is  reprefented  the  ftory  of  Phaeton  petitioning 
Apollo  to  permit  him  to  drive  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun  , 
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&hd  at  each  corner  of  the  ceiling,  under  the  dome,  is 
one  of  the  four  elements. 

In  the  different  parts  of  the  ceiling  are  the  Winds 
fupporting  the  Clouds  ; and  in  the  front  is  Aurora, 
with  her  nymphs  in  waiting,  giving  water  to  her 
horfes.  On  the  cornice  are  fome  of  the  figns  of  the 
zodiac,  with  bafkets  of  flowers  beautifully  difpofed. 

Beneath  the  cornice  are  twelve  azure  columns 
painted,  of  the  Corinthian  order  ; and  on  each  hand, 
in  large  compartments,  is  the  Transformation  of 
Phaeton’s  Sifters  into  Poplar  Trees ; and  the  Tranf- 
formation  of  Cygnus  into  a Swan.  Between  each  pil- 
lar is  a niche,  in  which  are  reprefented  Geography, 
Comedy,  Tragedy,  Epic  Poetry,  Sculpture,  Painting, 
Mufic,  and  the  Mathematics  : all  which  are  painted 
in  umber,  and  heightened  with  gold,  fo  that  they  ap- 
pear to  the  eye  like  brafs  ftatues. 

Over  the  door  is  a buft  of  Venus  in  black  marble  ; 
and  on  the  front  of  the  ftaircafe  is  an  oval  aperture, 
adorned  with  the  Story  of  Cephalus  and  Procris, 
The  painting  of  the  whole  ftaircafe  was  defigned  and 
executed  by  Sir  James  Thornhill. 

In  the  queen’s  Guard  Chamber,  the  ceiling  is 
adorned  with  Britannia  in  the  perfon  of.  Queen  Cathe- 
rine of  Portugal,  comfort  to  Charles  II.  feated  on  a 
globe,  bearing  the  arms  of  England  and  Portugal, 
the  Four  Quarters  of  the  Earth,  and  their  refpecfive 
fymbols,  attended  by  deities  prefenting  their  feveral 
offerings.  The  flgns  of  the  zodiac  are  on  the  outer 
part  of  this  beautiful  reprefentation.  In  different 
parts  of  the  ceiling  are  Mars,  Venus,  Juno,  Minerva, 
and  other  heathen  deities,  with  Zephyrs,  Cupids,  and 
Other  embellifhments  properly  difpofed. 

Among  other  pitftures  is  one  of  George  Prince  of 
Denmark  on  horfeback,  by  Dahl ; and  viewrs  of  (hip- 
ping, by  Vandeveldf.  In  this  room  are  guns,  bay- 
onets, pikes,  &c.  difpofed  in  various  beautiful  forms, 
with  a ftar  and  garter,  the  royal  cipher,  and  other  or- 
naments intermixed,  cut  in  lime  wood. 

VOL.  in.  £ 
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In  the  queen’s  Prefence  Chamber  the  ceiling  h 
adorned  with  the  reprefentation  of  Queen  Catharine? 
attended  by  Religion,  Prudence,  Fortitude,  and  the 
other  Virtues  ; the  is  under  a curtain  fpread  by  Time, 
and  fupported  by  Zephyrs,  with  Fame  founding  the 
happinefs  of  Britain;  underneath,  Juftice  is  feen 
driving  away  Sedition,  Envy,  and  other  evil  genii. 
Among  the  pidfures  of  this  room  are  three  of  the  Car- 
toons, removed  fome  years  fince  from  Hampton- 
Court ; viz.  the  miraculous  Draught  of  Fifties  ; Peter 
and  John  healing  the  Cripple  at  the  gate  of  the  Tem- 
ple ; St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lyftra.  And  the  fol- 
lowing portraits : King  Edward  the  Third,  by  Bel- 
camp  ; King  James  the  Firfl,  by  Vandycke  ; Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  by  Belcamp. 

In  the  queen’s  Audience  Chamber,  on  the  ceiling, 
Britannia  is  reprefented  in  the  perfon  of  Queen  Ca- 
tharine, feated  in  a triumphal  car,  drawn  by  fwans  to 
the  Temple  of  Virtue,  attended  by  Ceres,  Pomona, 
Flora,  &c.  with  other  decorations  heightened  with 
gold.  The  tapeftry  of  this  room  is  of  a rich  gold 
ground,  made  at  Coblentz,  in  Germany,  and  pre- 
fented  to  King  Henry  VIII.  The  canopy  is  of  fine 
Englifh  velvet,  fet  up  by  Queen  Anne.  The  paintings 
are  William  Prince  of  Orange,  by  Honthorff ; James 
the  Firft’s  Queen,  Vanfomer;  Frederick  Henry  Prince 
of  Orange,  Honthorft. 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  Ball  Room,  King  Charles  II. 
is  reprefented  giving  freedom  to  Europe  by  the  figures 
of  Perfeus  and  Andromeda.  The  tapeftry,  which  re- 
prefents  the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  was  made  at 
Bruflels,  and  fet  up  by  King  Charles  II.  In  this 
room  is  a large  filver  table  and  ftands,  with  a glafs  in 
a correfpondent  frame. 

The  paintings  are,  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  Van- 
fomer; St.John,  after  Correggio ; the  countefs  of 
Dorfet,  after  Vandycke ; the  duchefs  of  Richmond, 
Vandycke;  a Madona  and  the  duke  of  Hamilton* 
Henneman. 
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On  the  ceiling  of  the  queen's  Drawing  Room  is  re- 
prefented  an  aflembly  of  gods  and  goddeffes,  inter- 
mixed, and  a variety  of  flowers  heightened  with  gold* 
The  room  is  hung  with  tapeftry  reprefenting  the  Seafons 
of  the  year.. 

The  paintings  are,  Judith  and  Holofernes,  by  Guido ; 
a Magdalen,  Sir  P.  Lely  ; Minerva  and  Lady  Dlgby, 
Vandycke;  De  Bray  and  his  family,  De  Bray  ; Ki lie— 
grew  and  Carew,  Vandycke. 

In  the  queen’s  Bed  Chamber,  the  ceiling  is  painted 
wdth  the  ftory  of  Endymion  and  Diana.  The  bed  is 
faid  to  have  cofi:  fourteen  thoufand  pounds. 

The  paintings  are,  a portrait  of  the  Queen  at  full 
length,  with  fourteen  of  the  royal  offspring  in  minia- 
ture, by  Weft  ; fix  capital  landfcapes,  by  Zuccarelli ; 
two  dower  pieces,  by  Young  Rapt! ft. 

The  Room  of  Beauties  is  thus  named*  from  a col- 
ledtion  of  portraits  of  the  raoft  celebrated  beauties  in 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  ; all  of  which  are  ori- 
ginals, and  chiefly  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

Here  are  alfo  thirteen  portraits  of  ladies*  after  Van- 
dycke, by  Ruffel, 

The  queen’s  DreffmgRoom  has  lately  been  hung  with 
a neat  filk  knotting  on  Manchefter-ffuff.  Here  are 
twelve  elegant  chairs,  the  feats  of  fimilar  work  with 
the  hangings,  and  in  a correfpondent  ftyle.  The  only 
painting  is  Ann  of  Denmark,  King  James  the  Firft’s 
queen*  by  Janfen. 

Belonging  to  this  room  is  a clofet,  in  which  is  de- 
pofited  the  Banner  of  France,  annually  delivered  here 
on  the  2d  of  Auguft*  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  by 
which  he  holds  Blenheim. 

Here  is  a portrait  of  Cardinal  Wolfey,  and  other 
paintings ; but  this  clofet  is  not  open  for  public  in- 
fpe&ion. 

In  Queen  Elizabeth’s,  or  the  Picture  Gallery,  the 
collection  conftfts  of — 

An  Italian  market,  - - by  Bamboccio. 

Wife  Mens  Offerings,  - Paul  Veronefe. 
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Ouintin  Matty's* 
Murillo. 
Nicolo  Pouffin. 


Michael  Angelo, 
Pouffin, 


Titian. 

Vandycke. 

Ba  llano. 
Stenwyck. 
Teniers. 
Ditto. 


Two  Mifers, 

Boy  with  Puppies, 

Our  Saviour  in  the  Garden, 

Boy  paring  Fruit, 

Angel  and  Shepherds, 

The  Battle  of  the  Spurs, 

Titian  and  Senator  of  Venice, 

Our  Saviour  and  St.  John, 

Afcenlion  of  the  Virgin, 

Angel  delivering  Peter  out  of  Prifon, 

Men  playing  at  Bowls, 

Converfation,  - 
with  feveral  portraits  and  other  pi&ures  by  Holbein* 
Lely,  &c. 

The  China  Clofet  is  finely  gilt,  and  filled  wdth  great 
variety  of  curious  old  china.  Here  is  alfo  a fine  am- 
ber  cabinet,  prefented  to  Queen  Anne  by  Dr.  Robin- 
fon  bifhop  of  Briitol,  and  plenipotentiary  to  the  Con- 
grefs  at  Utrecht. 

The  paintings  are,  Prince  Arthur  and  his  two 
Sillers,  by  Mabufe  ; a Woman  with  a Kitten  ; and  a 
Woman  fqueezing  Blood  out  of  a Sponge. 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  king’s  Clofet  is  painted  the 
dory  of  Jupiter  and  Leda. 

The  paintings  are, 

A Man’s  Head, 

St.  Catharine, 

Woman’s  Head, 

Landfcape, 

Landfcape, 

Holy  Family, 

The  Creation, 

Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 

Landfcape  wdth  Figures, 

Martin  Luther, 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  king’s  Dreffing  Room  is  re- 
prefennd  the  ftory  of  Jupiter  and  Danae. 

Among  the  paintings  are, 


by  Raphael. 

Guido. 
Parmegiano. 
Brueghel. 
Teniers, 
Van  Uden. 
Brueghel. 
Vandycke, 
Brueghel. 
Holbein,  & c. 


A Magdalen, 


Carlo  Dolci. 
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Windfor  Caftle,  Wouverman. 

Man’s  Head,  - - Leonard i da  Vinci. 

Landfcape,  - - Wouverman. 

Nerodepofiting  theafhesof  Britannleus,  Le  Sueur. 


Farrier’s  Shop, 
Countefs  of  Defmond, 
Young  Man’s  Head, 
Herodius's  Daughter, 
King  Charles  II. 
James  duke  of  York, 


W overman, 
Rembrandt. 

Holbein. 
Carlo  Doled. 
Ruiieb 
Ditto. 


On  the  ceiling  of  the  king’s  Bed  Chamber,  King 
Charles  II.  is  reprefented  in  the  robes  of  the  Garter, 
feated  on  a throne  under  a canopy,  fupported  by  Time, 
Jupiter,  and  Neptune,  with  a figure  reprefenting 
France,  in  a fuppliant  pofture,  at  his  feet : he  is  alfo 
attended  by  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  paying 
their  obedience  to  him.  The  tapeftry  reprefents  a part 
of  the  ftory  of  Hero  and  Leander. 

The  paintings  are.  King  Charles  the  Second  in 
armour,  when  prince,  by  Vandycke  ; and  Henry  duke 
of  Gloucefter,  his  brother. 

The  ceiling  of  the  king’s  Drawing  Room  is  an  allego- 
rical reprefentation  of  the  Reftoration  of  King  Charles 
II.  'Who  is. feated  in  a triumphal  car  drawn  by  horfes 
of  the  fun,  attended  by  Fame,  Peace,  and  the  Polite 
Arts : Hercules  driving  away  Rebellion,  Sedition, 
and  Ignorance,  &c.  Here  is  a molt  magnificent  glafs 
of  Englifh  manufactory,  eleven  feet  by  fix  feet. 

The  paintings  are, 

Peter,  James,  and  John,  - M.  Angelo. 

Queen  Mary,  - Sir  G.  Kneller, 

Queen  Anne,  - - after  Sir  G.  Kneller. 

King  William,  - - Sir  G.  Kneller; 

Our  Saviour  before  Pilate,  - Schiavoni. 

Her  prefent  Majefty, 


His  prefent  Majefty, 
St.  John, 

King  George  I. 

St.  Stephen  ftoned, 


Gainfborough  du  Pont. 

Ditto. 


after  Sir  G.  Kneller, 
Pvottennan^ 
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Queen  Caroline,  when  Princefs 

of  Wales,  - - Sir  G.  Kneller, 

King  George  II.  when  Prince 

of  Wales,  - Ditto. 

In  the  king’s  public  Dining  Room,  on  the  ceiling,  is 
painted  the  Banquet  of  the  Gods,  with  a great  variety 
of  fifh  and  fowl  on  the  feveral  parts  of  the  coving. 

The  paintings  are, 

Lacy,  a Comedian,  in  three  Characters,  Wright. 

A Bohemian  Family,  - - Pordinoni. 

A Family  finging  by  Candle  Light,  Honthorft. 

Divine  Love,  - Baglioni. 

Nymphs  and  Satyrs,  - Rubens  and  Snyders. 

The  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine,  - Dankers. 

The  Naval  Triumph  of  Charles  II.  - Verrio. 

The  Birth  of  Venus,  - Gennari. 

Venus  and  Adonis,  - Ditto. 

Cephalus  and  Procris.  - - Ditto. 

Hercules  and  Omphale,  - - Ditto. 

A Sea  Piece,  - 

The  hunting  the  Wild  Boar,  - Snyders. 

Catching  of  Bears,  - Baffon. 

A Piece  of  Fill-life,  that  is,  a brafs 

Pan,  a Fawn,  and  a Bittern  - Kalf. 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  king’s  Audience  CJiamber  is  a 
reprefentation  of  the  Re-eftablifhment  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  Reftoration  of  Charles  II.  in  the 
characters  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  at- 
tended by  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  &c. 

The  furniture,  paintings,  and  embellifhments,  (ex- 
cept the  ceiling)  are  all  new. 

The  paintings  are  by  Weft,  reprefenting  the  Sur- 
render of  Calais  to  Edward  III.  ; an  Entertainment 
given  by  Edward  III.  after  defeating  the  French  in 
their  attempt  upon  Calais  ; the  Paftage  of  Edward 
III.  over  the  river  Somme  ; the  Interview  between 
the  King  and  the  Black  Prince  after  the  Battle  of 
Crefty,  in  1346  ; the  Pliftory  of  St.  George  ; the  Bat- 
tle of  Poi&iers  ; the  Battle  of  Neville’s  Crofs  ; and 
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the  firft  Inftallation  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  in  St, 
George’s  Chapel. 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  king’s  Prefertce  Chamber  is 
painted  a portrait  of  King  Charles  II.  fhewn  by  Mer- 
cury to  the  four  Quarters  of  the  World,  who  are  in- 
troduced by  Neptune,  with  emblematical  figures. 

The  paintings  are,  Duns  Scotus,  by  Spagnolet ; 
Peter  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  Sir  G.  Kneller  ; Prometheus, 
young  Palma  ; four  Cartoons,  by  Raphael,  that  were 
formerly  at  Hampton  Court,  viz.  Elymas,  the  Sor- 
cerer, ftruck  blind;  the  Death  of  Ananias  ; our  Sa- 
viour giving  the  charge  to  Peter  ; and  Paul  preaching 
at  Athens. 

In  the  king’s  Guard  Chamber,  the  ceiling  is  much 
admired  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  painted  in  water 
colours.  In  one  circle  are  Peace  and  Plenty,  in  ano- 
ther Mars  and  Minerva  ; and  in  the  dome  is  a repre- 
fentation  of  Mars,  with  helmets,  fhield,  and  trophies. 
In  this  room  the  knights  of  the  Garter,  in  the  abfence 
of  the  fovereign,  dine  at  an  inftallation.  The  maga~ 
zine  of  arms  and  warlike  inftruments  depofited  in  this 
fpacious  room,  are  ingenioufly  difpofed  in  colonnades, 
pillars,  circles,  fhields,  and  other  devices.  Among 
the  coats  of  mail  is  that  of  the  renowned  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  which  is  placed  over  the  door  leading 
to  St.  George’s  Hall. 

The  paintings  are,  Charles  XL  King  of  Sweden, 
on  Horfeback,  by  Wyck  ; and  eight  Views  of  Battles, 
Seiges,  &c.  by  Rugendas. 

St.  George’s  Hall,  generally  allowed  to  be*  one  of 
the  fined:  in  Europe,  is  dedicated  to  the  peculiar  ho- 
nour of  the  mod  noble  order  of  the  Garter. 

In  a large  oval  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  King 
Charles  II.  is  reprefented  in  the  habit  of  the  order  of 
the  Garter,  with  his  right  foot  on  a lion’s  head,  at- 
tended by  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  Religion 
and  Plenty  holding  the  Crown  of  thefe  Kingdoms  over 
his  head  : on  each  fide  of  the  monarch  are  Mars  and 
Mercury,  with  the  emblems  of  War  and  Peace.  In  the 
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fame  oval  is  Regal  Government,  fupported  by  Reli- 
gion and  Eternity;  Juftice,  attended  by  Fortitude, 
Temperance,  and  Prudence,  beating  down  Rebellion 
and  Faction  : and  among  the  evil  genii,  the  painter 

is  faid  to  have  introduced  the  earl  of  Sh y,  a 

ft  ate  fm  an  of  that  reign,  difperfing  libels. 

Nearer  the  throne  is  an  octagon,  on  which  is  St. 
George’s  Crofs  encircled  w7ith  the  garter,  within  a 
ftar  of  glory  fupported  by  cupids,  with  the  motto, 

Honi  foit  Oui  Mai  y Penfe. 

The  Mufes  attended  in  full  concert,  and  other  embel- 
lifhments  expreffive  of  the  grandeur  of  the  order. 

On  the  back  of  the  Sovereign’s  throne  is  painted  a 
large  canopy  and  drapery ; on  the  latter  of  which  is 
reprefented,  as  large  as  life,  St.  George  encountering 
the  Dragon  ; and  on  the  lower  border  is  infcribed, 

Veniendo-Reftituit  Rem. 

In  Englijli ; 

By  coming  he  reflored  the  State. 

In  allufion  to  King  William  III.  who  is  feated  under 
the  above-mentioned  canopy  in  the  habit  of  the  order, 
by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  The  afcent  to  the  throne  is 
by  five  fieps  of  fine  marble,  to  which  the  painter  has 
made  an  addition  of  five  more  in  fuch  perfection,  that 
they  agreeably  deceive  the  fight,  and  almofi:  induce 
the  fpectator  to  believe  them  equally  real. 

Over  the  mufic  gallery  is  the  collar  of  the  order  of 
the  Garter,  fupported  by  Cupids,  and  encompalTed 
with  a variety  of  characters  emblematic  of  this  molt 
illuftrious  order  of  knighthood. 

On  the  north  fide  of  this  fuperb  chamber,  extend- 
ing 108  feet  in  length,  is  elegantly  painted,  the 
Triumph  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  fon  of  Edward 
III.  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  who  is  feated 
at  the  upper  end,  receiving  John  king  of  France,  and 
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David  king  of  Scotland,  prifoners,  under  a canopy  of 
green  velvet.  The  Prince,  crowned  with  laurels,  is 
feated  in  a triumphal  car  in  the  midft  of  the  proceifion, 
fupported  by  haves,  preceded  by  captives,  and  at- 
tended by  the  emblems  of  Liberty,  Victory,  and  other 
enfigns  of  the  Romans,  with  the  banners  of  France 
and  Scotland  difplayed. 

The  painter  has  clofed  this  proceffion  with  the 
countefs  of  Salifbury,  in  the  perfon  of  a fine  lady 
making  garlands  for  the  Prince  ; and  a reprefentation 
of  Shakefpeare’s  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor.  In  this 
laid  part  of  the  group  he  has  humoroufly  introduced 
himfelf  in  a black  hood  and  a fcarlet  cloak. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  is  a mufic  gallery,  fup- 
ported by  four  fiaves  beautifully  carved  in  wood,  bend- 
ing as  it  w?ere  beneath  their  burden  ; reprefenting  a 
father  and  his  three  fons,  whom  the  brave  Black 
Prince  is  faid  to  have  made  captives  in  his  wars.  Over 
the  mufic  gallery  is  the  following  inscription: 

Antonius  Verrio  Neopolitanus, 

Non  Ignobili  Stirpe  Natus 
Auguftiffimi  Regis  Caroli  Secundi 
Sanddi  et  Georgii 
Molem  Hanc  Fceliciffima  Manu 
Decoravit. 

a 

The  meaning  of  which  in  Englifh  is, 

This  grand  room,  belonging  to  the  mod  augull 
King  Charles  II.  and  dedicated  to  St.  George, 
was  ornamented  by  Anthony  Verrio,  a Neapo- 
litan nobleman. 

The  Keep,  or  Round  Tower,  which  forms  the  weld 
fide  of  the  upper  court,  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, on  the  higheft  part  of  the  mount.  The  afeent 
into  the  upper  apartments  is  by  a flight  of  one  hundred 
hone  Ideps,  at  the  top  of  which  is  planted  a large  piece 
of  cannon,  levelled  at  the  entrance  or  bottom  of  thefc 
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fteps.  There  are  likewife  feventeen  pieces  of  cannon 
mounted  round  the  curtain  of  the  tower,  which  is  the 
only  battery  now  in  the  caftle,  though  formerly  the 
whole  place  was  flrongly  fortified  with  cannon  on  each 
of  the  feveral  towers,  and  two  platforms  in  the  lower 
ward.  The  apartments  of  this  tower  belong  to  the 
conftable  or  governor.  The  entrance  into  it  is  through 
a fquare  paved  court,  in  which  is  a refervoir  of  water, 
creeled  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  receive  the  drains 
from  the  upper  leads.  In  1784,  an  engine  was  con- 
ftrufted  for  railing  water  upwards  of  370  feet,  by  the 
fimple  contrivance  of  a rope  and  a windlafs. 

In  the  Guard-Chamber  is  a fmall  magazine  of  arms, 
curioufly  difpofed,  as  matchlocks,  the  firft  ever  made  ; 
whole,  half,  and  quarter  pikes,  wdth  bandoleers  of 
various  figures.  Round  the  cornice  is  a number  of 
breaft-plates,  with  helmets  over  them,  and  feveral 
drums,  in  proper  order.  Over  the  chimney  is  carved 
in  lime-wood  the  ftar  and  garter,  in  the  form  of  an 
oval,  crowned  and  encompafted  with  daggers  and  pif- 
tols.  The  pillars  of  the  door  leading  to  the  dining- 
room are  compofed  of  pikes,  on  the  top  of  which  are 
two  coats  of  mail,  faid  to  be  thofe  of  John  king  of 
France,  and  David  king  of  Scotland,  who  were  pri— 
loners  here ; they  are  both  inlaid  with  gold,  the  former 
with  fleurs-de-lys,  and  the  latter  with  thiftles. 

The.tapeftry  of  the  Dining-Room  contains  the  hiftory 
of  Hero  and  Leander. 

In  the  Bed-Chamber  are  fix  ebony  chairs,  ftudded 
with  ivory.  The  tapeftry  is  wrought  with  gold  and 
filver,  reprefenting  the  ftory  of  Auroclotus,  king  of 
Phrygia,  and  his  three  daughters  weeping  to  death  by 
the  fide  of  the  Helicon.  In  other  parts  of  the  tapeftry 
are  ftories  of  Pandora’s  box,  and  different  representa- 
tions of  Heathen  mythology. 

The  tower  commands  a moft  delightful  and  exten- 
five  profpedf,  extending  into  the  twelve  following 
counties: — Middlefex,  Elfex,  Herts,  Bucks,  Berks, 
Oxford,  W ilts,  Hants,  Surry,  Suffex,  Kent, and  Bedford, 
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The  roval  fiandard  Is  erected  on  this  tower  on  ftate 
* 

holidays,  and  at  all  times  when  the  king  is  at  Wind* 
for. 

The  lower  ward  is  far  more  fpacious  than  the  upper, 
and  is  divided  into  tw-o  parts  by  the  collegiate  church, 
or  chapel,  of  St.  George.  On  the  north  or  inner  fide 
are  the  houfes  and  apartments  of  the  dean  and  canons, 
minor  canons,  clerks,  vergers,  and  other  officers  of  the 
foundation  ; and  on  the  fouth  and  weft  fides  of  the  outer 
parts  of  this  court  are  the  houfes  of  the  alms,  or  poor 
knights  of  Windfor. 

In  this  ward  are  alfo  feveral  towers  belonging  to  the 
officers  of  the  crown,  and  order  of  the  Garter,  namely, 
to  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  prelate,  the  bifhop  of 
Salifbury,  chancellor  ; and  formerly  there  was  a tower 
belonging  to  Garter  King  at  Arms;  but  very  little  is 
now  remaining  except  the  ruins.  Here  is  alfo  the 
ilore-tower,  guard-chamber,  and  court  of  record. 

In  the  inner  cloifters  are  the  houfes  of  the  feveral 
prebendaries  ; and  at  the  lower  end  is  the  library  be- 
longing to  the  college,  the  infide  of  which  Is  neat, 
though  not  elegant.  It  is  well  furnifhed  witK  eccle- 
fiaftical  writers,  and  books  of  polite  literature  ; and 
received  a confiderable  addition  from  the  Earl  of 
Ranelagh,  wrho  bequeathed  his  valuable  library  to  the 
college.  The  houfes  command  a mofl  beautiful  prof- 
pedl  of  the  river  Thames,  and  of  the  adjoining  coun- 
try. Oppofite  the  weft  end  of  the  chapel  of  St.  George, 
are  the  houfes  of  the  minor  canons,  and  clerks  or  cho- 
rifters,  built  in  the  form  of  a horfe-fhoe,  and  commonly 
oalled  the  Horfe-Shoe  Cloifters. 

St.  George’s  chapel,  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the 
lower  court,  was  originally  dedicated  to  Edward  the 
Confeffor.  Henry  I.  there  placed  eight  fecular  priefts 
penfionaries,  for  they  were  never  incorporated.  Ed- 
ward III.  refounded  it  in  the  year  1332,  and  efta- 
blifhed  it  as  a collegiate  church,  in  honour  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  St.  George,  and  St.  Edward  King  and  Con- 
fefifor.  It  poiTefled  a cuftos  (dean),  tvrelve  great  canons. 
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thirteen  minor  canons,  four  clerks,  fix  chorifters, 
twenty-fix  poor  alms  knights,  &c.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  their  revenues  were  1602I.  2s.  id.  Ed- 
ward VI r excepted  this  free  chapel  from  the  general 
abolition. 

The  ttructture  owes  its  prefent  form  to  Edward  IV, 
and  its  completion  to  Henry  VII,  Sir  Reginald  Bray, 
knight  of  the  Garter,  and  favourite  of  the  monarch, 
finifhed  the  roof  of  the  building. 

Gothic  archite<5lure  could  difplay  few  things  of 
greater  celebrity  than  the  hone  roof  of  this  building: 
it  was  elliptical,  the  ribs  and  groins  from  the  cluttered 
column  fupporti.ng  the  ceiling. 

Flere  lie  interred,  under  the  marble  pavement  of  the 
choir,  the  bodies  of  Henry  VI.  Henry  VIII.  and  Jane 
Seymour,  Charles  I.  and  a daughter  of  Queen  Anne. 

Adjoining  to  the  eaft  end  or  this  chapel  is  a fair 
edifice  of  like  building,  erected  by  King  Henry  VII. 
for  a burial  place  for  himlelf  and  his  fucceifors,  kings 
of  England;  but  this  prince,  afterwards  altering  his 
purpofe,  began  the  more  noble  edifce  at  Wettmintter, 
and  this  fabric  remained  negledled  till  Cardinal  Wol- 
fey  obtained  a grant  of  it  from  his  royal  matter,  Henry 
VIII.  and  with  a profufon  of  expence,  unknown  to 
former  ages,  defigned  and  began  here  a moft  fumptuous 
monument  for  himfelf ; whence  this  building  obtained 
the  name  of  Wolfey’s  Tomb-Houfe;  and  by  the  in- 
attention of  hiftorians,  a miftaken  opinion  prevails 
that  the  whole  building  was  at  firft  eredled  by  that 
cardinal.  This  monument  was  fo  glorious,  as  Lord 
Bacon  obferves,  in  his  life  of  King  Henry  VIII.  that 
it  far  exceeded  that  of  King  Henry  VII.  in  Weftmin- 
tter  Abbey  ; and  at  the  time  of  the  cardinal’s  difgrace, 
the  defgn  was  fo  far  executed,  that  4250  ducats  had 
been  paid  to  the  ftatuary,  and  380I,  fieri ing  to  the 
gilder,  for  what  had  been  in  part  done.  But  fo  illu- 
five  are  human  purpofes,  that  the  cardinal,  dying  foon 
after  his  retirement  from  court,  w7as  privately  buried 
at  Lcicefter,  where  he  died,  in  his  w;ay  to  London  in 
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Cuftody;  and  at  laft  (anno  1646)  his  monument  re- 
maining unfinifhed,  became  the  plunder  of  the  facti- 
ous, and  the  ftatue  and  figures  of  gilt  copper*  of  ex- 
quifite  workmanlhip,  made  for  the  ornament  of  the 
tomb,  fold  to  help  carry  on  the  civil  war  on  the  Par- 
liament’s fide  of  the  question. 

King  James  II.  converted  this  building  into  a 
chapel,  for  the  fervice  of  Popery,  and  mafs  was  pub- 
licly performed  here  ; and  Verrio,  the  famous  painter, 
who  had  been  many  years  employed  in  painting  the 
royal  apartments,  painted  this  chapel  alfo. 

From  the  reign  of  James  II.  this  chapel  lay  neg- 
ledted  till  the  reign  of  the  prefent  King  George  III. 
by  whofe  direction  it  has  undergone  a complete  repair, 
and  been  adorned  with  rich  carvings  in  wood,  repre- 
fenting  fome  circumftances  of  the  prefent  reign  ; a new 
gallery,  an  organ,  a beautiful  altar  piece,  reprefenting 
the  Laft  Supper,  by  Weft  ; and  in  the  great  window, 
a reprefentation  of  the  Afeenfion,  on  painted  glafs,  by 
Pearfon,  from  a picture  of  Weft.  The  iron  work, 
which  formerly  furrounded  the  tomb  of  Edward  IV. 
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and  is  now  removed  to  the  infide  of  the  choir,  was  the 
work  of  Quintin  Matfys,  of  Antwerp,  a blackfmith  by 
trade,  but  by  love  created  a painter,  of  which  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Two  Mifers,  already  mentioned,  is  evidence. 

The  idea  of  repairing  this  beautiful  Gothic  building, 
was  firft  fuggefted  by  the  king  to  Dr.  Lock  man,  who, 
in  confequence  of  that  command,  laid  down  a plan  for 
putting  it  into  execution,  and  ventured  in  the  year  1782 
to  propofe  a fubfeription,  by  the  fovereign  and  compa- 
nions of  the  order,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Windfor, 
and  alfo  the  prelate  and  chancellor  of  the  Garter. 

This  propofal  was  approved  by  the  king,  who  imme- 
diately fent  nine  hundred  guineas  to  Dr.  L.  viz.  500 
for  himfelf,  200  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  100  for  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  100  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
with  permiftion  to  apply  in  his  majefty’s  name,  as  will- 
ing fuccefs  to  the  plan  propofed.  The  foreign  princes 
who  were  knights  of  the  Garter  readily  fubferibed  one 
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hundred  guineas  each,  upon  Dr.  L's  applying  to  their 
xninifters  or  agents,  and  the  other  knights  fifty  guineas 
each;  the  dean  and  chapter  five  hundred  guineas,  and 
the  prelate  and  chancellor  fifty  guineas  each.  His 
xnajefty  has,  fince  his  firft  fubfcription,  paid  300I.  and 
700I.  to  Mr.  Jarvis,  for  alterations  in  the  original 
defign.  The  whole  fubfcription  received  by  Dr.  L. 
amounted  to  3347I.  xos. 

Near  the  choir  is  the  Royal  Vault,  in  which  are  de- 
pofited  the  remains  of  Henry  VII I,  and  his  Queen* 
Jane  Seymour;  King  Charles  I.  and  a daughter  of 
Queen  Anne.  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  were  alfo 
buried  in  this  chapel;  the  former  in  the  fouth,  the 
latter  in  the  north  aifle,  near  the  altar. 

Windfox  Caftle  being  the  feat  of  honour  of  the  moft 
Ulufifrious  order  of  the  Garter,  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Inftallation  of  each  knight  is  performed  in  St.  George's 
chapel,  with  great  ftate  and  folemnity : and  it  is  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  this  chapel,  that  the  inftallation* 
by  the  heroic  and  warlike  founder,  is  exprefsly  ap- 
pointed to  be  folemnized  and  held  therein,  either  by  the 
knights  themfelves  in  perfon,  or,  on  allowance  from 
the  fovereign,  by  their  proxy. 

In  former  times  the  new  or  knights  eledf  w^ent  in  a 
folemn  and  (lately  proceftion  to  Windfor,  attended  by 
their  friends,  and  fervants  in  the  richell  liveries,  wdth 
exceeding  great  pomp  and  cavalcade : alfo  the  procef- 
fion  of  the  knights  from  their  lodgings  in  the  caftle* 
to  the  chapel  of  St.  George,  has  fometimes  been  on 
horfebaek,  but  moft  frequently  on  foot,  as  is  the  pre- 
fent  cuftom. 

The  inftallation,  or  inauguration  of  a knight  of  this 
moft  noble  order,  confifts  in  a conjunction  of  many 
ceremonies,  eftablifhed  by  the  royal  founder,  and  fuc- 
ceeding  fovereigns  of  the  order,  for  the  greater  dignity 
and  regularity  of  this  illuftrious  fociety:  and  the  foie 
ordering  thefe  ceremonies  of  inftallation  belongs  unto 
Garter  King  at  Arms,  a principal  officer  of  the  order,, 
whofe  peculiar  appointment  is  to  maintain  and  fuppor? 
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the  dignity,  and  preferve  the  honour,  of  this  moft  noble 
order  of  knighthood. 

On  the  morning  of  inftallation,  the  knights  com- 
miffioners, appointed  by  the  fovereign  to , inftal  the 
new  or  knights  elebt,  meet  in  the  great  chamber,  in  the 
lodgings  of  the  dean  of  Windfor,  in  the  full  habit  of 
the  order,  where  the  officers  attend  in  their  habits  ; and 
the  knights  elebl  come  hither  in  their  under  habits  only, 
bearing  their  caps  and  feathers  in  their  hands. 

From  the  dean’s  hall  the  firft  proceffion  of  the 
knights  is  made  into  St.  George’s  chapel,  and  the  new 
knights  there  reft  themfelves  in  chairs  behind  the  altar* 
and  are  refpeblively  introduced  into  the  chapter-houfe, 
and  by  the  lords  commiffioners  (garter  and  the  other 
officers  attending)  are  here  inverted  with  the  furcoat* 
or  upper  habit  of  the  order,  which  is  buckled  over  with 
a girdle  of  crimfon  velvet ; and  the  hanger  and  fword 
alfo  girded  on  ; the  deah  at  the  fame  time  reading  the 
feveral  admonitions  appointed  by  the  law's  and  ftatutes 
of  the  order,  which  the  knights  elebl  here  fubfcribe* 
and  take  the  oaths  required  by  the  ftatutes. 

The  proceffion  of  each  knight  elebi  feparately  is 
afterwards  made  into  the  choir,  attended  by  the  lords 
commiffioners,  and  other  companions  of  the  order, 
down  the  north  able,  and  preceded  by  the  poor  knights, 
canons,  heralds,  purfuivants,  and  other  officers  of  the 
order,  in  their  feveral  habits.  Garter  King  at  Arms 
bearing  the  robes,  great  collar,  and  George,  of  each 
knight,  on  a crimfon  velvet  cufhion. 

On  entering  the  choir,  after  reverence  made  to  the 
altar,  and  fovereign’s  rtall,  the  knights  are  conducted 
to  their  feveral  feats  or  flails,  under  their  refpeblive 
banners,  and  other  enfigns  of  honour  : and  with  great 
ftate  and  reverence  this  moft  folemn  part  of  the  inftalla- 
tion  is  performed  ; and  here  the  knight  is  completely 
dreffed,  and  inverted  with  the  mantle  of  the  order, 
and  the  great  collar  of  St.  George.  After  the  folem- 
nity  of  inftallation,  the  knights  make  their  folemn 
offerings  at  the  altar ; and  prayers  being  ended,  the 
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grand  proceffion  of  the  knights  frorii  the  choir,  in  th£ 
full  habits  of  their  order,  with  their  caps  and  plumed 
of  feathers  on  their  heads,  (which  are  frequently  richly 
adorned  and  furrounded  with  diamonds)  is  made  round 
the  church,  and  paffing  out  at  the  South  door,  the  pro- 
ceffion  is  continued  in  great  hate  through  the  courts  of 
the  caftle  into  St.  George's  hall,  preceded  by  a band  of 
mulic. 

After  the  knights  have  for  fome  time  reded  in  thef 
royal  apartment,  a fumptuous  dinner  or  banquet  is  pre- 
pared,in  St.  George’s  hall,  if  the  fovereign  be  prefent, 
and  in  his  abfence  in  the  great  guard-chamber  next 
adjoining and  the  knights  are  introduced  and  dine  in 
the  habits  of  the  order,  and  a band  of  mulic  attending. 
Garter  King  at  Arms,  before  dinner  is, ended,  proclaims 
the  ftyle  and  dignity  of  each  knight ; after  which  the 
company  retire,  and  the  evening  is  clofed  with  a ball 
for  the  ladies,  in  the  royal  lodgings. 

The  habit  of  a knight  of  the  Garter,  in  richnefs  and 
mojeily,  furpafies  the  drefs  of  all  other  orders  of 
knighthood,  and  is  fuitahle  to  the  high  dignity  ot  this 
111 ultrious  fociety,  which  Hands  foremoft  in  honour 
amongft  the  princes  of  Europe. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obfcrve  here,  that  the  order  of 
the  Garter  was  irdlituted  by  Edward  III.  in  the  year 
1349,  for  the  improvement  of  military  honour,  and  the 
reward  of  virtue.  It  is  alio  called  the  order  of 
St,  George,  the  renowned  patron  of  England,  under 
whole  banners  the  Engl  Eh  army  always  marched  to 
the  field  of  battle  ; and  the  crofs  of  St.  George  was 
appointed  the  enfign.  At  the  fame  time  the  fovereigti 
appointed  the  Garter  to  be  the  principal  mark  of  dif- 
tiniffion  of  the  order,  and  to  be  worn  by  the  knights 
on  the  left  leg;  not  from  any  regard  to  a lady’s  garter, 
as  has  idly  prevailed  among  the  vulgar,  and  improved 
by  the  fancy  of  poets  and  painters,  contrary  to  truth 
and  hiftory,  hut  as  a tie  or  band  of  affociation  in 
honour,  and  military  virtue,  to  bind  the  knights  com- 
panions llridiy  to  himfelf  and  each  other,  in  friend- 
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fhip  £nd  tru£  agreement,  and  as  an  enftgn  or  badge  of 
unity  and  combination  to  promote  the  honour  of  God, 
and  the  glory  and  intereft  of  their  prince  and  fovereign. 

Further,  King  Edward  being  at  that  time  engaged  in 
profecuting  by  right  his  right  to  the  crown  of  France, 
caufed  the  following  French  motto,  Honi  foit  qui  ??ial  y 
penfe , to  be  wrought  in  letters  of  gold  round  the  garter, 
declaring  thereby  the  purity  and  equity  of  his  intention 
in  this  inftitution,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  retort  fhame 
and  defiance  upon  him  that  fhould  dare  to  think  ill  of 
his  intent  in  this  noble  inftitution  of  honour,  and  of 
the  juft  enterprife  he  had  undertaken  for  the  fupport 
of  his  right  to  that  crown* 

But  for  a more  general  account  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  hiftory  and  anti- 
quities of  Windfor  Caftle,  publifhed  in  quarto,  where- 
in the  inftitution,  laws,  and  ceremonies,  of  this  moft 
noble  eftablifhment  of  honour  are  treated  of  at  large, 
with  the  ftatutes  of  the  order,  and  a catalogue  of  the 
knights  companions  from  the  firft  foundation  to  the 
prefent  time,  by  which  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no 
royal  or  princely  family  in  Europe  but  has  been  of  the 
company  of  this  moft  illuftrious  fociety  ; which,  from 
its  firft  inftitution,  now  more  than  four  hundred  years 
jfince,  has  flouriftied  with  great  fplendour  and  glory, 
and  been  the  moft  diftinguifhed  mark  of  honour  among 
the  princes  of  Europe,  the  reward  of  merit  and  heroic 
adlions. 

A knight  of  the  Garter  may  be  eledled  ; but  accord- 
ing to  the  ftatutes  of  the  order,  they  are  not  deemed 
knights  companions,  nor  are  they  intitled  to  the  full 
honours  of  the  order  till  they  have  been  inftalled  with 
the  ceremonies  of  honour  in  St.  George’s-chapel  at 
Windfor;  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  late  earl  of  Halifax, 
who  was  eleHed  a knight- companion  April  23,  1764, 
but  dying  before  his  inftallation,  is  not  inferted  in  the 
catalogue  of  knights-companions.  When  a knight  is 
Found  guilty  of  violating 'the  ftatutes  of  the  order,  he 
vm.  m.  - v c-.  ft.  y 
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may  be  degraded,  as  the  duke  of  Ormond  was  In  tfi£ 
reign  of  George  I. 

The  following  jeu  d’efprit  was  written  on  the  in- 
ftallation  which  took  place  in  1742,  and  faid  to  have 
been  from  the  pen  of  the  earl  of  Chefterfield  : 

As  Anftis  was  trotting  away  from  the  chapter, 

Extremely  in  drink,  and  extremely  in  rapture, 

Scarce  able  his  bible  and  ftatutes  to  carry  ; 

Up  flarted  the  fpeffre  of  jolly  King  Harry. 

As  on  march’d  the  nobles  he  ey’d  them  all  o’er, 

When  feeing  fuch  knights  as  he  ne’er  faw  before, 

With  things  on  their  fhoulders,  and  things  at  their  knees, 
Ha  ! ha!”  cried  the  king,  <s  what  companions  are  thefeS 
Are  they  fuch  from  their  colours  who  never  have  fled  ? 
Are  they  honeftly  born,  are  they  honeftly  bred? 

Have  they  honeftly  liv’d,  without  blame  or  difgrace  ? 
Odds  flefh  ! Matter  Garter,  I like  not  their  face  !”  . 

Pleafe  your  grace,  quoth  the  fquire,  how  can  we  keep  rules  ? 
We  muff  make  April  knights,  or  elfe  April  fools  1 
But,  faith  ! of  the  firft  X can  tell  you  no  more 
Than  that  he’s  the  fon  of  a fon  of  a whore. 

The  next  who  (hall  cenfure  for  lewdnefs  of  life, 

Has  no  man  but  he  hurt  another  man’s  wife  ? 

His  cordon  of  France  was  a pitiful  thing  : 

But  E ngland  affords  him  a much  finer  {tring  ; 

The  third  of  thefe  knights,  as  he  changed  once  before, 

We  have  made  him  true  blue,  that  he  ne’er  may  change  more# 
And  now  crofs  his  fhoulder  the  collar  is  drawn, 

That  his  grace  may  have  one  thing  he  never  can  pawn  : 
That  fhort  bit  of  ribbon,  for  man  never  meant, 

May  ferve  little  Portland, — it  ferv’d  little  Kent  : 

Tho’  ftain’d,  and  defil’d  by  that  nafty  old  bug, 

What  ty’d  an  old  monkey  may  tie  a voung  pug. 

The  times,  Sir,  are  alter’d,  and  riches  are  all, 

And  honours — folks  now  take  them  up  as  they  fall  : 

They  pay,  like  good  fellows,  the  charge  of  their  ftring1. 
The  king  faves  his  money,  and — God  fave  the  king, 

Windfor  has  received  an  additional  beauty  by  the 
new  eredfed  building  or  palace  at  the  entrance  into 
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the  Little  Park,  named  the  Queen’s  Lodge.  This 
building  is  on  an  eafy  afcent  or  fpot  of  ground,  oppo-b 
fite  the  upper  court  of  the  catfle  on  the  fouth  fide,; 
and  commands  a mold  pleading  profpedt  over  the  parks 
and  neighbouring  country.  > 1 ■- 

This  royal  lodge  hands  oppofite  the  great  gate  of  the. 
cable,  with  the  offices  on  the  eaft  fide.  In  front  is  a 
beautiful  verdure,  inclofed  by  a range  of  iron  pallia 
fades.  The  garden  is  elegant,  and  much  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  the  gardens  and  houfie  of  the  duke  of 
St.  Alban's,  purchafed  by  his  Majefty,  and  which 
make  a part  of  the  royal  refidence.  >;• 

Material  alterations  have  been  alfo  made  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  eaftle  and  terrace.  The  caftle  ditch  has 
been  filled  up  and  made  level  round  the  lower  walls  ; 
the  more  hilly  or  rifing  ground  of  the  adjoining  park 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  caftle  has  been  lowered  feveral 
feet,  by  wdfich  a more  enlarged  view,  and  a freer  air 
is  given  to  the  caftle  and  thefe  nevr  buildings. 

The  beautiful  park,  which  lies  round  the  royal 
caftle,  is  no  fmall  ornament  to  Windfor  ; it  is  called 
the  Little  or  Houfe  Park,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  another 
adjoining  of  much  larger  extent.  This  park,  com- 
puted to  be  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  contain- 
ing near  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  was  enlarged 
and  enclofed  by  a brick  wrall  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.  and  is  mod  delightful  for  its  natural  beauty,  and 
the  many  fhady  wralks,  efpecially  that  called  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Walk  ; w hich,  on  the  fummer  evenings, 
is  frequented  by  much  company. 

On  the  point  or  brow  of  the  hill,  is  the  like  exten- 
five  profpecl  over  the  fame  mod  beautiful  and  well 
cultivated  country,  and  the  river  Thames. 

The  lower  part  of  this  park,  under  the  terrace  on 
the  north'fide  of  the  cable,  was  defigned  and  laid  out 
for  a garden  in  theweign  of  Queen  Ann  ; but,  on  the 
demife  of  that  princefs,  or  the  interference  of  other 
public  concerns*  the  defign  wras.  laid  afide,  and  this 
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jpot  of  under-ground  waits  the  royal  attention  ; and, 
by  a regular  plantation  of  trees,  and  other  erribellifhy 
ments,  might  improve  the  pleating  profpect  which  na- 
ture here  otfers  to  the  eye.  In  this  park  is  constantly 
kept  a good  ltoek  of  deer  and  other  game. 

• The  Great  Park  lies  on  the  lout h.  tide  of  the  town, 
?yad  opens  by  a mo  ft  noble  rOad,  called  the  Long 
Walk,  in  a direct  line  to  the  top  of  a delightful  hill* 
at  the  diltance  of  near  three  miles.  This  road, 
through  a double  plantation  of  trees  on  each  tide,  leads 
to  the  ranger  or  keeper’s  lodge.  The  park  is  fourteen 
miles  in  circumference,  and  is  well  flocked  with  deer 
and  other  game. 

As  for  the  town  of  Windfor  it  has  belonged  to  the 
Crown  ever  fince  the  conqueft.  It  contains  feveral 
ftreets,  fome  of  which  lie  about  the  caftle;  but  the 
principal  looks  fouthward.  It  arofe  out  of  the  ruins 
of  Old  Windfor,  which  decayed  in  proportion  a & 
the  new  one  advanced,  under  fite  of  the  royal  pa- 
lace and  caftle,  It  was -conftituted  a free  borough 
by  King  Edward  I.  with  many  privileges,  which  id 
enjoys  at  prefent.  The  corporation  contilfs  of  a 
mayor,  two  bailiffs,  and  twenty-eight  others,  chofen 
out  of  the  inhabitants;  thirteen  of  whom  are  called 
fellows  or  benchers  of  the  Guildhall;  arid  ten  of  thefe 
are  ftyled  aldermen;  or  chief  benchers,  out  of  wh<fmi 
the  mayor  and  bailiffs  are  chofen.  This  town  returns 
two  members  to  parliament. 

The  parifh  church  is  a fpacious  andient  building, 
lituated  in  the  high-ftreet  of  the  town,  in  which  al lb 
is  eredted  the  Guildhall  or  town-houfe,  a neat  regular 
edifice,  built  in  1686,  fupported  and  adorned  with 
columns  and  arches  of  Portland  hone.  The  hall ■ is  a 
handfome  large  room,  well  adapted  for  the  meeting 
of  the  mayor  and  corporation,  for  the  bulinefs  of  the 
borough. 

In  the  year  1707,  the  corporation,,  out  of  a lingular 
regard  to  Queen  Anne  (who  con  Handy  made  Windfor 
her  fu miner  refidence,  j ereded  in  a niche,  at  the  north 
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end  of  the  town-houfe,  the  ftatue  of  that  princefs* 
^veiled  in  her  royal  robes,  with  the  globe,  and  other 
enfigns  of  regalia  : and  underneath,  in  the  frieze  of 
the  entablature  of  the  leffer  columns  and  arches,  is 
the  following  infeription,  in  letters  of  gold  : 


ANNA ; 

ANNiE  vis  fimilem  feulpere  r Sculpe  Deum. 
S.  Chapman,  P’ractore. 


1 i't  ;>!>•,  / i i • ) 1 ; • • * . - 


Anno  Regni  fui  VI0. 
Pom.  1707.  ''  ' 

Arte  tua,  Sculptor,  non  eft  imitahilis 


5 

And  in  a like  niche,  on  the  fouth  fide,  is  the  ftatue 
of  her  Majefty’s  royal  confort,  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, in  a Roman  military  habit,  and  underneath  is 
the  following  infeription  : 

Sereniffimo  Principi 
GEORGIO  Principi  Daniae, 

Heroi  onini  freculo  venerando, 
Chrifiophorus  Wren  Arm. 

Pofuit.  M.DCC.XIII. 


In  the  area  underneath  this  town-hall,  is  kept  a 
weekly  market,  on  every  Saturday,  which  is  plentifully 
fupplied  with  corn,  meat,  fifh,and  all  other  provifions. 

There  are  at  Windfor  barracks  for  a thoufand  in- 
fantry, befides  another  building  for  cavalry  ; and  fome 
years  a military  hoipital  was  eredled,  confiding  of  two 
wards  and  offices. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Windfor  is  Cranbourn 
Lodge,  belonging  to  Prince  William  of  Gloucefter  as 
ranger  of  Windfor  Forefi: ; and  on  Winkfield  Plain, 
not  far  from  the  lodge,  is  a free-fehool,  founded  by 
the  late  earl  of  Ranelagb.  St.  Leonaid’s  Hill,  or 
Gloucefter  Lodge,  fome  years  fince  was  the  refidence 
of  the  duke  of  Gloueefier. 

Old  Windfor,  a little  to  the  cad  of  the  prefent 
town,  was  formerly  a place  of  note,  and  the  refidence 
of  feveral  of  our  Saxon  monarchs  before  the  time  of 
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William  L who  fixed  upon  the  adjacent  hill  for  his 
refidence  ; and  by  this  means,  together  with  the 
cattle,- in  a fhort  time  was  raifed  a new  town,  while 
this  once  royal  refidence  went  to  decay,  and  retained 
little  more  than  the  honour  of  its  antiquity,  and  giving 
name  to  the  whole  country  round.  Here  are  feveral 
elegant  houfes,  agreeably  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Thames.. 

Datchet  is  a pleafant  village  on  the  fide  of  the 
Thames,  in  Buckinghamfhire,  oppofite  to  Windfor 
Little  Park.  The  bridge  has  lately  been  taken  down. 
At  Ditton,  in  the  parifh  of  Datchet,  is  a feat  of  Lord 
Beaulieu,  built  by  Sir  Ralph  Winwocd,  fecretary  of 
Rate  to  James  1. 

At  Horton,  about  a mile  eaft  from  Datchet,  lived 
Milton’s  father,  in  the  manor-houfe  ; where  our  great 
poet  refided  for  fome  years  after  he  left  the  univerfity, 

Frogmore,  in  the  road  to  Datchet,  was  formerly 
the  feat  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  and  afterwards  Mrs. 
Egerton  held  under  leafe  from  the  crown.  In  the 
year  1792,  the  leafe  was  purchafed  by  the  Queen,  and 
confiderable  alterations  were  made  to  the  houfe  and 
■gardens  ; the  latter  of  which  have  been  greatly  en- 
• larged  by  the  addition  of  thofe  formerly  belonging  to 
a houfe  adjoining,  fome  years  fince  the  feat  of  Mrs. 
Macartney. 

Of 
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Maidenhead 
Marlow 

In  the  wdiole 
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MARLOW,  or  Great  Marlow,  is  fituated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  Buckinghamfhire,  at  the 
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foot  of  the  Chiltern  Hills.  It  fends  two  members  to 
parliament,  and  Has  a weekly  market  on  Saturday,  but 
is  not  incorporated.  The  chief  manufactures  are  black 
filk  lace  and  paper.  A new  bridge  was  built  acrofs 
the  Thames  in  the  year  1789. 

The  Chiltern  Hills  extend  along  the  fouthern  part 
of  the  county  of  Buckingham,  from  Tring  in  Hert- 
fordfhire,  to  Henley  in  Oxfordfhire.  Thefe  hills 
were  fo  called  from  the  word  cealt , cylt,  or  chilt , which,, 
in  the  Saxon,  or  the  old  Engliffi  language,  fignifies 
chalk.  They  were  formerly  fo  covered  with  thickets, 
and  woods  of  beech,  as  to  be  almoft  impaffable,  till 
they  were  cut  down  by  order  of  Leufftan,  abbot  of 
St.  Alban’s,  for  giving  harbour  to  robbers. 

To  thefe  hills,  which  were  probably  at  one  time  a 
foreft,  is  annexed  the  nominal  office  of  fteward,  under 
the  crown,  by  the  acceptance  of  which  a member’s 
feat  in  the  Britiffi  parliament  becomes  vacated. 

Near  Marlow  are  Temple  Mills,  where  is  a large 
manufacture  of  copper,  brafs,  and  brafs  wire;  a mill 
for  making  thimbles,  and  another  for  preffing  oil  from 
rape  and  linfeed. 

At  Little  Marlow,  about  a mile  and  a half  to  the 
north-eaft,  was  a priory  of  BenediCtine  nuns,  founded 
by  GeofFry  Lord  Spencer  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

Three  miles  weft  from  Marlow,  in  the  road  to 
Henley,  is  Medmenham,  where  there  was  an  abbey  of 
Ciftertian  monks,  cell  to  Wooburn,  founded  by  an 
anceftor  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  in  the  year  1204. 
The  abbot  was  epiftolar  to  the  order  of  the  Garter. 

The  walls  of  the  north  fide  of  the  church  are  ftill 
handing.  It  feems  to  have  been  a neat,  ftately  build- 
ing, well  wrought  with  afhler  work  ; the  windows  high 
and  fpacious.  It  probably  confifted  of  a body  and  two 
fide  aifles,  and  chancel,  and  had  a tower  at  the  weft 
end.  The  houfe,  which  is  now  called  the  abbey-houfe, 
feems  to  have  been  patched  up  after  the  Dififolution. 
Since  Browne  Willis  wrote,  moft  of  the  remains  he 
mentions,  have  fallen,  or  been  taken  down,  the  adja- 
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cent  grounds  elegantly  laid  out  and  planted,  and  the 
abbey-houfe  repaired,  and  made  again  conventual,  by 
a Tociety  of  gentlemen,  who  lived  together  in  a kind  of 
monaftic  hate.  Their  abbot  was  a noble  peer.  The 
rules  obferved  by  thefe  monks  have  not  been  pub- 
lifhed  ; but  from  fome  of  them  which  have  tranfpired, 
we  may  venture  to  fuppofe  they  were  not  quite  fo  rigid 
as  thofe  of  their  brethren  of  La  Trappe.  This  was  in 
fome  meafure  indicated  by  their  motto  over  the  door,' 
which,  carved  in  large  letters,  hill  hands  thus — pay- 
ee aue  voudras. , ' 

Between  Medmenham  and  Marlow,  near  the  Thames,' 
is  Harleyford,  the  feat  of  Sir  William  Clayton. 

At  Bifham,  a village  on  the  Berkfhire  fide  of  the' 
Thames.,  oppofite  Marlow,  there  was  an  'abbey,  firh 
given  by  Robert  de  Ferrars  to  the  Knights  Templars, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  from  whom  it  came  to 
the  Knights' of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  and'afterwards 
to  William  Montacute,  hrh  Earl  of  Salifbury,  who  in 
the  year  1338,  founded  a priory  of  Auguhine  canons, 
which  being  furrendered  to  Henry  VI H.  in  the  year 
15365  was  refounded  in  the  year  1537,  and  endowed 
with  the  lands  of  Chertfey,  and  other  abbeys,  but 
finally  fupprefied  four  years  after. 

At  the  Diflblution  it  came  to  the  Hobbys,  feveral  of 
which  family  lie  buried  in  Bifham  church.  Thefe  are' 
no  remains  of  th!e  abbey.  Mr.  Vanfittart  has  a feat 
l)ere,  called  Bifham  Abbey. 
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AT  Bafildon  is  a feat  of  Sir  Francis  Sykes. 

A mile  and  an  half  north  from  Bafildon,  is  Streatley, 
a village  on  the  fide  of  the  Thames,  over  which  is  a 
bridge  into  Oxfordfhire  ; and  oppoflte  to  it  is  Goring, 
where  was  a convent  of  Augufiine  nuns,  founded  by- 
Henry  II.  which,  at  the  Biffolution,  was  firft  granted 
by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  fix  years 
after  to  Sir  Thomas  Pope. 

The  Ickenild-flreet  here  croffes  the  Thames  from 
Oxfordfhire  into  Berkfhire. 

At  Aldworth  was  anciently  a caffle  and  manfion  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  De  la  Beche,  whofe  male  line 
is  fuppofed  to  have  become  extindl  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  The  church  contains  many  monuments 
of  this  family ; and  in  the  church-yard  is  a remarkably 
large  yew  tree.  There  is  now  a place  called  Beech 
Farm,  which  probably  is  the  fite  of  the  ancient 
manfion. 

EafI  Ilfley  is  fituated  a little  to  the  fouth  of  Cuck- 
hamfley  Hills,  which  crofs  the  county  to  the  borders  of 
Wiltfhire.  Eaft- Ilfley  has  a market  on  Wednefday. 

Six  miles  weft-fouth-weft  from  Eafl-Ilfley,  in  the 
pariffi  of  Chaddleworth,  was  Poghley  Priory,  founded 
for  Augufline  friars,  by  Ralph  Chaddleworth,  in  the 
year  1 160. 

At  Little  Fawley,  two  miles  to  the  north  of  Chad- 
dleveorth,  was  a feat  of  Sir  Thomas  Moie,  lord  chan* 
cellor. 
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ON  the  right  of  Hurley  Bottom,  by  the  fide  of  the 
Thames,  is  the  village  of  Hurley,  where  was  a priory 
of  black  monks,  founded  by  Geoff ry  de  Magnaville, 
in  the  year  1086.  On  the  fite  a marifidn  was  built  by 

Lovelace,  who  accompanied  Sir  Francis  Drake, 

in  his  expedition  again  ft  the  Spaniards,  in  South 
America.  A defeendant  of  this  Lovelace  was  created 
baron  Hurley,  by  Charles  I.  and  during  the  fucceeding 
reigns  the  family  lived  in  great  fplendour,  of  which 
two  or  three  cielings,  painted  by  Verrio,  probably  at 
the  fame  time  with  thofe  in  Windfdr  Caftle,  and  above 
all  the  iandfeapes  of  Salvator  Rofa,  which  fill  the  great 
room,  and  alfo  it  is  faid  a Idler  room,  are  proofs  (fill 
remaining  here. 

During  the  reign  of  James  II.  private  meetings  of 
fome  of  the  chief  nobility  were  held  in  the  fub terrane- 
ous vault,  under  the  great  hall,  for  the  purpofe  of 
calling  in  the  prince  of  Orange  ; and  it  is  faid  that  the 
principal  papers  which  brought  about  the  revolution, 
were  figned  in  the  dark  recefs  at  the  end  of  that  vault. 
It  is  certain  that  after  the  prince  of  Orange  became 
king,  he  vifited  lord  Lovelace  in  this  houfe,  and  de- 
feended  with  him  to  view  that  dark  recefs.  Some 
traces  of  the  ancient  abbey  are  fiill  vifible. 
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Near  Henley  is  Park-place,  the  beautiful  feat  late 
in  pofleflion  of  Lord  Malmefbury,  and  before  of  Gene- 
ral Conway. 

Crofs  the  Thames  to  Henley,  in  Oxfordfhire,  a town 
corporate,  and  governed  by  a mayor,  aldermen,  re- 
corder, and  town  clerk.  The  ancient  name  was  Han- 
leganz,  according  to  Camden,  who  tells  us  the  inha- 
bitants chiefly  lived  by  carrying  wood  to  London,  and 
bringing  back  corn.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Hungerfords. 

In  Camden’s  time  it  had  a wooden  bridge,  but  one 
more  anciently  of  ftone,  and  arched ; but  whether  it 
was  the  place  where,  according  to  Dio,  the  Romans 
crofled  the  Thames,  in  purfuit  of  the  Britons,  it  was 
not  eafy  to  determine. 

Dr.  Plot  fuppofes  Henley  to  be  the  moft  ancient 
town  in  the  county,  and  derives  its  name  from  heny 
old,  and  ley,  place  \ and  perhaps  it  might  be  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Ancalites,  whom  Gale  conliders  the  fame  as 
the  Attrebates. 

It  was  anciently  a borough,  but  has  long  omitted 
fending  members.  There  is  a large  trade  carried  on 
in  malt,  grain,  and  flour,  carried  to  London  by 
barges.  Here  is  a free  grammar  fchool  founded  and 
endowed  by  James  I.  two  other  charity  fchools,  and  an 
alms-houfe  founded  by  Longland,  bifhop  of  Lincoln. 
A new  bridge  of  flone  has  been  lately  built,  in  the 
room  of  the  wooden  one.  Here  is  a weekly  market 
on  Thurfday. 

At  Nettlebed  is  a wdndmill,  which  may  be  feen  at  a 
great  diftance. 

Five  miles  and  three  quarters  from  Nettlebed,  to- 
wards the  north,  lies  Watlington,  fituated  on  the 
Chiltern  Hills,  with  a weekly  market  on  Saturday. 
At  Sherbourn,  about  a mile  from  Watlington,  was  an 
ancient  caftle  of  the  Quatremains,  now  a feat  of  the 
Earl  of  Macclesfield. 

Two  miles  weft  from  Nettlebed,  is  Tuffield,  or 
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Thusficld,  where  w*as  a houfe  of  Trinitarian  friars* 
founded  before  the  33d  year  of  King  Edward  II L 

Benfiogfon,  or  Beftfon,  now  a village,  Was  once  a 
royal  town,  taken  from  the  Britons  by  Ceaulin,  king 
of  tlie  Weft  Saxons,  in  the  year  772  ; it  was  afterwards 
united  to  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  by  QfRy  who  had  a 
palace  at  Ewelm,  or  Newelm,  about  a mile  to  the 
-calf,  which  Camden  fpeaks  of  as  decaying  with  age. 
It  belonged  to  the  Chaucers,  from  whom  by  marriage 
it  came  to  the  De  la  Poles.  Here  was  an  hofpital, 
founded  by  William  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk; an 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  who,  with  his  duchefs,  lie 
%uried  in  the  church.  ’’This  hofpital  Was  called  GodV 
Houfe,  and  Hill  exiffs.  The  m after  fir  ip  is  given  to  the 
regius  profeftbr  of  phyfic,  at  Oxford. 

Here  is  a feat  of  Sir  Richard  Cope.  An  urn  full  of 
Roman  coins  was  found  in  this  parifh  fome  yCars 
iince. 

Two  miles  fouth  from  Benftngton,  at  Crowmarfti, 
there  is  a bridge  over  the  Thames  to  Wallingford. 

There  was  an  hofpital  formerly  at  Crowmarfh,  for  a 
mafter  and  fix  brethren,  which  at  the  Diffolution  was 
granted  to  Thomas  Gratewick,  and  Anfelm  Lamb. 

At  Shillingford  is  a bridge  acrofs  the  Thames  into 
Berkfhire. 

Dorchefter  is  fituated  on  the  Tame,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Thames,  according  to  Bede  anciently  called 
Ckntas Dorcinia . Leland  calls  it  Hydropolis. 

It  was  anciently  a Roman  ftation,  and  afterwards  the 
fee  of  a biftiop,  founded  by  Birinus,  the  apoftle  of  the 
Weft  Saxons,  in  the  year  636,  after  he  had  baptifed 
their  king  Cinigils.  This  biftioprick  continued  till 
the  Norman  conqueft,  when  it  was  removed  by  bifhop 
Remigius  to  Lincoln. 

Befides  the  cathedral,  there  were  three  parifh 
churches,  and  an  abbey  of  Auguftine  canons,  founded, 
by  Birinus,  in  the  year  635.  The  prefent  and  only 
church,  anciently  the  cathedral,  is  a large  and  ve- 
nerable ilruvfture,  with  a low  tower.  From  the  re^ 
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moval  of  the. fee  it  began  gradually  to  decline,  and 
now  fcaree  deferves  the  name  of  a town, 

I A little  to  the  fouth  is  an  ancient  intrenchrnent 
called  Bike  Kills.- 

..  Nuneham  Courtnay,  together  with  the  church*  was 
rebuilt  by  the  late  earl  ofiHarcourt,  in  the  year  1764. 
The  village  con  lifts  qf  one  ft  reef,  or  rather  two  rows 
of  houfes  uniformly  built,  with  a pu-blicrhoufe  at  the 
upper  end. 

At  Sand-ford  was  a preceptor}7  of  Knights  Templars, 
founded  firft  at  Temple  Cowley,  a neighbouring  vil- 
lage, by  Matilda,  wife  of  King  Stephen. 

At  Little  more  was  a convent  of  Benedictine  nuns, 
founded  before  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  of  which  there 
are  fome  remains  in  the  Minfhery,  now  a farm-houfe. 

About  three  quarters  of  a mile  from  Littlemore,  on 
the  fide  of  the  Thames,  is  Ifiey,  a final!  village.  The 
church  is  of  great  antiquity,  in  the  ftyle  denominated 
Saxon.  The  weft  door  is  richly  ornamented  ; and  the 
fouth  door,  which  is  blocked  up  by  a porch,  may  be 
called  very  beautiful.  Within  the  church  there  are 
feveral  fine  circular  arches.  The  font  is  remarkable: 
the  upper  part  conftfts  of  a large  block  of  black  marble, 
poli  flicd  in  fome  places  • its  fur  face  is  fquare,  each 
fide  meafuring  three  feet  fe.ven  inches,  containing  a 
bafon  three  feet  in  diameter,  lined  with  lead  p it  is 


fupported  by  four  fhort  thick  pillars,  three  fluted  in  a 
waving  line,  the  other  plain.  Near  to  Ifley  is  the 
ifiand  of  Ofney,  where  a priory  for  black  canons  was 
founded;  by  Robert  D’Oyley,  lord  of  Oxford,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  It  Was  afterwards  erected  into  an 
abbey  ; and  in  the  year  1542,  it  was  /on verted  into  a 
cathedral. by  Henry  VIII,  .with  a clean  and  fix  pre- 
bendaries, who  were  to  form  a chapter  for  the  bifhop 
of  Oxford,  whole  palace  was  at  Giouchfter-hali.  In 
three  or,  four  years  the  fee  was  removed  to  Chrift- 
Chureh  by  the  king  • and  the  abbot,  who  Was  bifhop  of 
Ofney,  was  likewife  made  bifhop  of  Oxford.  All  the 
remains  'at  prefect  are  the  Walls  pf  a mill  and  a barn- 
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Oxford  is  fituated  in  the  midft  of  meadows,  on  a 
gentle  riling  ground,  at  the  union  of  the  Cherwell  and 
the  Thames  ; and  was  anciently  furrounded  with  walls, 
of  which  conliderable  remains  are  yet  to  be  feen.  It 
■was  the  refidence  of  Alfred  and  his  three  fons,  and 
the  latter  ftruck  money  here.  It  wras  burnt  by  the 
Danes,  in  the  year  979  ; and  a few  years  after,  in  the 
Vear  1002,  the  Danes  were  deftroyed  in  the  general 
malTacre,  for  which  they  again  burnt  the  city  in  1009 ; 
and  Sweyn,  in  the  year  10  *.3,  laid  wade  the  country, 
and  frightened  the  citizens  into  a furrender,  taking 
hoftages  of  them.  The  Danes  burnt  it  a fourth  time, 
in  the  year  1032.  Harold  Harefoot  was  crowned 
here  in  the  year  1036,  and  in  his  three  years  reign  did 
all  the  mifehief  he  could  to  this  place. 

The  conqueror  meeting  with  a refufal  to  his  fum- 
mons,  and  other  affronts  here,  ftormed  the  city  on 
the  north  fide,  in  the  year  1067,  and  gave  it  to  Robert 
D’Oyley,  by  whom  the  walls  were  probably  built  or 
railed  on  an  older  foundation.  This  fame  D’Oyley 
erected  the  caftle  in  the  year  1071,  which  from  its 
ruins  appears  to  have  been  a work  of  great  extent  and 
ftrength.  The  emprefs  Maud  was  fo  clofely  befieged 
in  this  caftle  by  Stephen,  thatlhe  was  forced  to  efcape 
by  night  acrofs  the  frozen  Thames,  through  his  army, 
lix  miles  on  foot,  in  a deep  fnow.  All  its  remains 
are  the  tower,  diminifhing  as  it  afeends,  and  ferving 
for  a county  gaol ; the  mount,  wdth  a large  vaulted 
magazine,  now  a ftore  cellar ; and  part  of  a w^all,  ten 
feer  thick.  In  the  court  are  the  remains  of  the  hall, 
where  was  held,  in  1577,  the  Black  Affize,  fo  called 
from  an  infectious  diftemper  brought  by  the  prifoners, 
whereof  near  iooperfons  died. 

King  Henry  I.  built  a palace  here,  on  a fpot  called 
Beaumont,  wThere  Richard,  furnamed  Coeur  de  Lion, 
■was  born.  The  city  thus  embelliftied  with  buildings, 
numbers  began  to  flock  hither,  as  to  the  common  mart 
of  learning  and  virtue  ; and  literature  flouriTned  fo 
well  that  in  the  reign  of  John,  there  were  3000  ftu- 
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dents  in  this  city,  who  all  to  a man  on  a fpdelen  left 
the  place.  This  feceffion  to  Reading,  Cambridge, 
Maidftone,  Salifbury,  &c.  in  the  year  1269,  w^as  oc- 
caiioned  by  the  king’s  feverity,  in  ordering  to  be  in- 
flantly  hanged  without  the  walls,  two  fcholars,  who 
were  imprifoned  by  the  citizens  on  fufpicion,  for  one 
who  had  accidentally  killed  a yeoman  as  he  walked  coU 
ligendi  animi  gratia.  But  the  inhabitants  being  foon 
fenfible  of  their  lofs,  fued  for  pardon  on  their  knees 
at  Weftminfter,  before  Nicholas  the  pope’s  legate, 
and  fubmitted  to  public  penance  in  all  the  churches 
of  Oxford.  Upon  which,  the  fcholars,  after  five 
years  abfence,  returned,  and  obtained  new  privileges 
for  their  more  effedtual  protection. 

The  origin  of  the  univeriity  is  involved  in  obfcurity. 
According  to  Camden,  even  in  the  times  of  the  Bri- 
tons, Oxford  was  the  feat  of  learning.  Some  fludents 
removing  hither  from  Crick  lade,  a monaftery  was 
founded  by  St.  Fridefwide,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
which  was  burned,  and  rebuilt  by  King  Ethelred. 
When  the  Danes  were  reduced  by  Alfred,  that  prince 
is  faid  to  have  founded  three  colleges,  one  for  philo- 
fophy,  another  for  grammar,  and  a third  for  divinity, 
-in  tire  year  8S6,  fo  that  on  this  conlideration  Alfred 
feems  rather  the  reflorer  than  the  founder.  But  how- 
ever that  may  be,  Mr.  Camden  himfelf  gives  the  pre- 
cedence in  point  of  time  to  Baliol  college,  in  the  year 
1269,  by  which  is  probably  underflood  to  mean  the 
firft  endowed  with  a regular  and  permanent  income. 

The  univeriity  is  governed  by  a chancellor,  ufually 
a nobleman,  chofen  by  the  fludents  for  life;  a high 
fleward,  named  by  the  chancellor,  and  approved  by 
the  univeriity,  who  is  alfo  for  life,  and  to  affiff  the 
chancellor,  &c.  a vice-chancellor,  one  always  in  or- 
ders, and  the  head  of  a college,  who  exercifes  the 
-chancellor’s  power,  keeps  the  officers  and  fludents  to 
their  duty,  and  choofes  four  pro-vice-chancellors,  out 
of  the  heads  of  colleges,  to  officiate  in  his  abfence  ; 
two  prodtors,  who  are  mailers  of  arts,  chofen  yearly 
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out  of  the  feveral  colleges  in  turn,  to  keep  the  peace* 
punitll  disorders,  overfee  weights  and  meaiures,  order 
icholaftic  exercifes,  and  the  admiffion  to  degrees;  a 
public  orator,  who  Writes  letters  by  order  of  convoca- 
tion, and  harangues  princes,  and  other  great  men, 
who  vifit  the  univerfity  ; a keeper  of  its  archives  ; a 
regifter,  vrho  reoords  all  tranfadfions  of  the  convoca- 
tion, &c.  ; three  efquire-beadles,  wdth  gilt  lilver 
maces,  and  three  yeoman-beadles,  with  plain  ones* 
\vho  attend  the  vice-chancellor  in  public,  execute  his 
orders  for  apprehending  delinquents,  publifh  the  courts 
of  convocation,  and  conduct  the  preachers  to  church, 
and  lecturers  to  fchool  ; a verger,  who,  on  folemn  oc- 
calions,  walks  with  the  beadles  before  the  vice-chan* 
cellor,  and  carries  a filver  rod. 

Oxford  contains  twenty  colleges,  and  five  halls. 

i.  Ealiol  College,  founded  in  the  year  1269,  by 
John  Baliol,  father  of  John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland, 
in  great  part  rebuilt  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and 
VII  ; it  confifts  of  a mailer,  twelve  fellows,  fourteen 
fcholars,  and  eighteen  exhibitioners. 

A handfome  Gothic  gateway  leads  us  into  the  firft 
court,  part  of  which  is  hnifhed  in  the.  ftyle  in  which 
it  is  intended  to  rebuild  the  whole  college.  On  the 
north  is  . the  chapel,  which  was  eredfed  about  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  adorned  with  fome  beau- 
tiful pieces  of  painted  glafs.  A new  building  has 
lately  been  added  to  the  fouth-welf  angle  of  this  col- 
lege, eredled  by  the  donation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fibber, 
late  fellow  of  this  fociety. 

Sir  John  Baliol,  of  Bernard  Cable,  in  Yorkfhire, 
father  of  John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland,  A.  D.  1268, 
began  the  foundation  of  this  college.  He  appointed 
certain  exhibitions  for  ftuderits,  and  intended  to  pro- 
vide a houfe  for  their  reception,  but  was  prevented  by 
death.  However,  his  w-idow,  Devorguilla,  not  only 
completed,  but  improved  his  dehgn.  She  obtained 
a charter  of  incorporation,  fettled  the  benefaction  of 
her  hufband  oh  lixteen  fellows  ; and  conveyed  to  therh 
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3 meffuage,  on  the  fpot  where  the  college  llands  at 
prefent,  for  their  perpetual  habitation,  A.  D.  1284. 
Their  ftipends  were  eight-pence  a week  to  each  fellow: 
fo  that  the  whole  original  endowment  amounted  to  no 
more  than  27I.  9s.  4.6,  per  year. 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  fellows  was  after- 
wards reduced  ; for,  about  the  year  1507,  it  was  or- 
dained that  the  fociety  fhould  confift  only  of  one 
matter  and  ten  fellows  ; but  this  number  has  been 
fince  inereafed. 

2,  Merton  College.  Walter  de  Merton,  bifhop  of 
Rochefter  and  lord  chancellor  of  England,  transferred 
to  Oxford,  in  the  year  1267,  a college  which  he  had 
built  at  Maidon,  in  Surry,  three  years  before.  At, 
ttrtt  he  feems  to  have  only  intended  this  for  fuch  of  his 
chaplains  and  fcholars  as  fhould  choofe  to  come  hither 
from  the  other;  but  in  1274  both  were  united  by  the 
founder.  It  confifts  of  a warden,  twenty-four  fellowTs, 
fourteen  poftmafters,  &c. 

The  chapel,  w7hich  is  alfo  the  parifh-church  of  St. 
John,  is  an  auguft  Gothic  edifice,  with  a tower,  in 
which  are  eight  bells.  Its  choir,  or  inner  chapel,  is 
the  longeft  of  any  in  the  univerfity,  that  of  New  Col- 
lege excepted.  It  had  once  an  organ,  yet  without 
any  regular  inttitution  for  choir  fervice,  before  the 
prefent  flails  and  wainfcot  'were  put  up.  There  is 
fomething  elegant  in  the  painted  glafs,  and  the  defign 
of  the  ealt  window7,  which  is  of  a modern  hand. 

South  of  the  church  or  chapel  is  a fmall  old  qua- 
drangle, the  fouth  fide  of  it  forms  the  library,  built 
in  the  year  1369,  which  ttill  contains  many  curious 
manuferipts ; notwithstanding,  as  w7e  are  told  by 
Wood,  a cart  load  of  manuferipts  w7as  taken  from  it, 
which  w7ere  difperfed  or  deftroyed  by  the  vifitors  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

The  new  or  fecond  quadrangle  w^as  eredled  in  the 
year  1610  ; from  whole  apartments  on  the  fouth  there 
is  a beautiful  profpedt  over  the  meadow’s, 
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The  terrace,  formed  on  the  city-wall  in  the  gardens 
of  this  college,  is  no  lefs  finely  fituafed  for  a delight- 
ful view  ; and  the  gardens  in  general  have  a pleafing 
variety. 

3.  Univerfity  College.  The  larged:  of  Alfred's 
three  halls  before  mentioned,  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to 
have  been  Univerfity  College.  But  however  that  be, 
it  is  more  certain  that  the  reftoration  of  this  old  houfe 
is  owing  to  the  legacy  of  William,  archdeacon  of 
Durham,  who  died  in  the  year  1249,  anc*  left  310 
marks  to  the  chancellor  and  univerfity,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  eleven  or  twelve  mafters,  wherewith  a fo~ 
ciety  w7as  efiablifhed  in  the  year  1260,  and  their  fta- 
tutes  fettled  by  the  univerfity,  in  the  year  1292,  and 
the  endowment  of  Walter  Skerlaw,  bifhop  of  Dur- 
ham, Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
other  benefactors.  It  was  valued  at  78I.  per  annam, 
and  confifts  nowr  of  a mailer,  twelve  fellows,  thirteen 
fcholars,  &c.  This  college  has  been  much  enlarged 
by  the  generous  benefaction  of  Dr.  John  Radcliff, 
who  left  5000I.  for  building  the  mailer’s  lodge,  and 
chambers  for  two  new  fellows,  by  him  infiituted  for 
the  fiudy  of  phyfie,  with  a handfome  falary  for  ten 
years,  half  of  which  time  at  lead  they  are  to  travel 
beyond  the  feas  for  their  better  improvement,  as  his 
will  expreffes  it. 

In  the  common  room  is  an  excellent  bull  in  fiatuary 
marble  of  King  Alfred,  the  firlt  founder  of  this  col- 
lege, executed  bv  Mr.  Wilton  from  an  admirable 
model  by  Mr.  Rylbrack.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  one 
of  the  bed  pieces  of  modern  fculpture  in  the  univer- 
fity, and  deferves  the  attention  of  the  curious.  It 
was  prefented  to  the  college  by  Lord  Vifeount  Folk- 
llone. 

4.  Exeter  College,  founded  by  William  Stapledon, 
bifhop  of  Exeter,  in  the  year  1314.  It  confided  at 
firfi  of  only  thirteen  fellowrs  or  fcholars,  of  whom 
twelve  were  to  be  bom  w ithin  the  diocefe  of  Exeter. 
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Its  revenues  were  valued,  26th  Henry  VIII.  at  81I. 
It  has  now  a reCtor,  twenty-two  fellows,  Sec. 

5.  Oriel  College,  founded  in  the  year  1324,  by 
Adam  de  Brome,  almoner  to  Edward  II.  Edward  III. 
gave  it  a tenement  called  Le  Oriele,  wdrence  probably 
the  name.  It  now  maintains  a provoft,  eighteen  fel- 
lows, and  fourteen  exhibitioners. 

Edward  II.  is  generally  efteemed  the  founder  ; but 
he  appears  to  have  acquired  this  title,  merely  becaufe 
Le  Brome,  in  hopes  that  his  matter  would  increafe  its 
lfnall  revenues,  and  more  effe&ually  fecure  its  founda- 
tion, had  furrendered  his  fociety  into  the  king’s  hands. 
In  fa<tt,  Edward  conferred  little  or  nothing  more  on 
the  college  than  a charter  of  incorporation,  and  cer- 
tain privileges. 

The  members  were  at  firft  placed  in  a building, 
purchafed  by  Le  Brome,  where  St.  Mary  Hall  now 
Hands  ; but  they  were  foon  removed  from  thence  to  a 
mefluage  called  Le  Oriel,  given  to  them  by  Edward 
III.  The  faid  king  likewife  granted  to  the  college, 
the  hofpital  of  St.  Bartholomew,  near  Oxford.  The 
number  of  fellows  hath  been  fince  increafed  by  various 
bertefaCtors. 

6.  Queen’s  College,  the  foundation  of  which  was 
aferibed  to  queen  Philippa,  but  is  really  due  to  her 
chaplain,  Robert  de  Eglesfield,  rector  of  Burg  on 
Stanmore,  in  the  year  1340,  for  a provoft,  twelve 
fellows,  and  feventy  fcholars.  It  now  confifts  of  a 
provoft,  twenty-two  fellows,  Sc c. 

The  prefent  edifice  was  begun  in  1672,  by  Sir 
Jofeph  Willia'mfon,  Knt.  who  was  a mod  munificent 
contributor  ; and  being  continued  by  the  liberality  of 
feveral  intermediate  benefactors,  was  at  length  com- 
pleted by  the  noble  legacy  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Rich- 
mond, who  likewife  founded  eight  fellowfhips,  and 
four  fcholarfhips.  Thefe  fellows  and  fcholars  have 
handfome  apartments  appropriated  to  them  in  the  New 
Buildings,  befides  an  annual  ftipend  of  50I.  to  each  of 
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the  former,  and  30I,  per  annum  to  each  of  the  latter. 
This  foundation  was  firft  filled  up  by  election  from 
other  colleges  of  the  univerfity  on  the  26th  of  October 
1764. 

The  cuftom  of  ufhering  in  the  Boar’s  Head  with  a 
fong,  on  Chriftrnas-day,  is  at  prefent  peculiar  to  this 
college  ; but  it  was  formerly  prafitifcd  all  over  the 
kingdom  \ and  the  carol  here  fung  on  this  occafion,  is 
literally  the  fame  with  that  which  was  once  univerfally 
ufed,  except  fome  few  local  alterations. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  had  lodgings  in  this  col- 
lege, and  Henry  V.  ftudied  in  the  fame  room. 

7.  New  College,  or  Winchefter  College,  or  as  it 
fhould  feem,  St.  Mary’s  College  of  Winchefter  in 
Oxford,  was  founded  by  the  great  William  Wyke- 
ham,  in  the  year  1379,  with  endowment  for  a warden 
and  feventy  fellows,  &c.  The  excellent  body  of  fta- 
tutes,  which  the  founder  himfelf  drew  up,  has  been 
Confidered  as  the  moll  judicious  and  complete,  and 
has  been  followed  by  moft  fucceeding  founders  of 
colleges. 

The  chapel  of  this  college  is  fuperior  to  any  other  in 
the  univerfity.  The  ante-chapel,  which  is  fupported 
by  two  pillars  of  fine  proportion,  turns  at  right  angles 
to  the  choir,  and  is  eighty  feet  long,  and  thirty  broad. 
The  choir,  which  we  enter  by  a Gothic  fcreen  of 
beautiful  conftruTion,  is  one  hundred  feet  long,  thirty- 
five  broad,  and  fixty-five  high. 

Over  the  communion  table  is  an  original  painting 
of  Annibai  Carraci,  prefented  to  this  college  by  the 
earl  of  Radnor.  jThe  fubje£t  of  this  piece  is  the 
Shepherds  coming  toChrift  immediately  after  the  Na- 
tivity. The  altar  itfelf  is  approached  by  a noble 
flight  of  marble  fteps.  It  is  enclofed  by  a well- 
wrought  rail  of  iron-work,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Terry, 
formerly  fellow  \ and  is  covered  with  a rich  pall  of 
crimfon  velvet,  given  by  Dr.  Burton,  the  late  head- 
mafter  of  Winchefter  School.  From  this  fttuation,. 
the  organ,  with  the  ftall-work  underneath,  has  a 
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linking  effect ; nor  are  the  halls,  with  their  ornaments, 
on  either  fide,  unworthy  the  reft,  being  remarkably 
elegant  in  the  ftyle  of  the  light  Gothic. 

But  the  painted  windows  are  the  principal  orna- 
ment. All  the  windows  of  the  ante-chapel  (the  weft 
excepted)  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  old  as  the  chapel 
itfelf;  and  contain  the  portraits  of  patriachs,  pro- 
phets, faints,  martyrs,  &c.  to  the  number  of  fixfy- 
four,  as  large  as  life,  and  fifty  fmaller  above  them ; 
curious  for  their  antiquity,  but  for  little  eife,  being 
drawn  without  perfpedtive. 

The  windows  on  the  north  fide  of  the  chapel  con- 
tain, in  the  lovrer  range,  the  chief  perfons  recorded  in 
the  Old  Teftament,  from  Adam  to  Mofes ; in  the 
upper,  twelve  of  the  prophets.  The  two  other  win- 
dows are  filled  with  our  Blefled  Saviour,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  the  twelve  apoftles,  by  Mr.  Peckitt  of 
York.  The  windows  oppofite  to  thefe,  on  the  fouth- 
fide  of  the  chapel,  were  painted  by  Mr.  Price,  the 
fon,  in  the  year  1740.  Each  window  reprefents  eight 
figures  of  faints  and  martyrs,  wdth  their  refpective 
fymbols  and  infignia. 

The  weft  window  of  the  ante-chapel  confifts  of  two 
ranges  ; in  the  lower  are  feven  compartments,  each 
near  three  feet  wide  and  twelve  high.  In  thefe  ftand 
feven  allegorical  figures,  reprefenting  the  four  cardi- 
nal and  three  chriftian  virtues  ; Temperance,  Forti- 
tude, Faith,  Flope,  Juftiee,  Prudence,  and  Charity. 
Over  them,  in  a fpace,  ten  feet  wide  and  eighteen 
high,  is  reprefented  the  Nativity  of  Jefus  Chrift,  a 
compofition  of  thirteen  human  figures,  befide  other 
animals.  The  portraits  of  the  two  artifts,  Sir  Jofhua 
Reynolds  and  Mr.  Jarvis,  are  here  introduced  in  the 
characters  of  fhepherds  paying  adoration  to  the  new-- 
born Saviour. 

In  the  chapel  is  fhewn  the  crofier  of  the  founder, 
one  of  the  nobleft  curiofities,  and  almoft  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  now  remaining  in  this  kingdom.  It  is 
nearly  feven  feet  in  height,  is  of  filver  gilt,  embeN 
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lilhed  with  variety  of  the  richeft  Gothic  workmanlhip* 
and  charged  with  figures  of  angels,  and  the  tutelar 
faints  of  the  cathedral  church  at  Winchefter,  executed 
with  an  elegance  equal  to  that  of  more  modern  age. 
It  is  finely  preferved,  and  from  a length  of  almoft 
400  years,  has  loft  but  little  of  its  original  fplendour 
and  beauty. 

8.  Trinity  College.  Richard  Horton,  prior,  and 
the  monks  at  Durham,  purchafed  ground,  in  the  year 
1290,  for  a college  here,  which  was  afterwards  in- 
creafed  and  farther  endowed  by  Richard  de  Bury,  the 
learned  bifhop  of  that  fee.  At  the  Dififolution,  this 
college  was  fequeftered,  and  by  Edward  VI.  fold  to 
Dr.  Owen,  a phyftcian  ; and  afterwards  came  into  the 
poflefiion  of  fir  Thomas  Pope,  who,  on  its  fite  founded 
Trinity  College,  for  a prefident,  twelve  fellows,  and 
twelve  fcholars.  Dr.  Ralph  Bathurft,  prefident, 
adorned  it  with  new  buildings,  and  a beautiful  chapel, 
confecrated  in  the'  year  1694,  and  was  otherwife  an 
eminent  benefactor. 

In  the  library  is  fhewn  a valuable  manufeript  of 
Euclid,  being  a tranflation  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin, 
before  the  difeovery  of  the  original  Greek,  by  Ade- 
Hrdus  Bathonienfis,  in  the  year  1130.  It  is  extremely 
fair,  and  contains  all  the  books.  It  was  given  by  the 
founder,  together  with  leveral  other  manuferipts  ; who 
likewife  furnifhed  this  library  with  many  coftly  printed 
volumes,  chiefly  in  folio,  at  that  time  efteemed  no 
mean  collection.  In  the  library  windows  are  many 
compartments  of  old  painted  glafs,  but  much  injured 
by  the  Prefbyterians  in  the  grand  rebellion. 

The  painted  glafs  in  the  original  chapel  of  this  col- 
lege, which  is  reported  to  have  been  remarkably  fine, 
was  entirely  deftroyed  by  the  fame  fpirit  of  facrilegious 
and  barbarous  zeal,  ftill  farther  exafperated  at  the 
following  infeription,  written  in  the  great  eaft  win- 
dow, over  the  altar  : — “ Orate  pro  anima  Domini 
“ Thomas  Pope  militis  aurati  Fundatoris  hujus  Col- 
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legii  ;'5  i.  e.  “ Pray  for  the  foul  of  Sir  Thomas 
44  Pope,  Knt.  founder  of  this  college.5' 

9 Lincoln  College.  Richard  Fleming,  bifhop  of 
Tincoln,  obtained  licence  of  Henry  VI.  in  the  year 
1427,  to  make  All  Saints  Church  collegiate,  and  to 
found  a college  for  a rettor,  and  feven  fcholars ; 
finifhed  and  endowed  in  the  year  1475,  by  Thomas  Ro- 
therham, bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and  archbifhop  of  York, 
and  now  conlifting  of  a rector,  twelve  fellows,  &c. 

The  chapel  was  built  by  John  Williams,  bifhop  of 
Lincoln,  in  the  year  1631,  The  windows  are  of 
painted  glafs,  complete,  and  well  preferved,  done  in 
the  year  1632,  Thofe  on  the  north  represent  twelve 
of  the  prophets  ; and  thofe  on  the  fouth,  the  twelve 
apoftles,  large  as  life.  The  eaft  window  exhibits  a 
view  of  the  types  relative  to  our  Saviour,  with  their 
refpective  completion;  viz.  1.  From  the  left  hand, 
the  Nativity  ; and  under  it,  the  Hiftory  of  the  Crea- 
tion, its  antitype.  2.  Our  Lord's  Baptifm  ; and  under 
it,  the  palling  of  the  Ifraelites  through  the  Red  Sea. 
3-  The  I ewifh  PalTover ; and  under  it,  the  Inftitution 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  4.  The  Brazen  Serpent  in  the 
Wildernefs,  eorrefponding  to  Chrifl  on  the  Crofs.  5. 
Jonah  delivered  from  the  Whale's  Belly,  expreffive  of 
Chriffs  Refurrection.  6.  Elijah  in  the  fiery  Chariot, 
with  our  Lord's  Afcenlion. 

The  roof  confifts  of  compartments  in  cedar,  embel- 
lifhed  with  the  arms  of  the  different  founders  and  be- 
nefactors, and  interchangeably  enriched  with  cheru- 
bims,  palm  branches,  and  feftoons,  diverlified  with 
painting  and  gilding. 

There  is  an  admirable  proportion  and  elegance  of 
execution  in  the  eight  figures  of  cedar  which  are  re- 
fpectively  placed  at  each  end  of  the  defks,  and  repre- 
fents  Mofes,  Aaron,  the  four  Evangelifts,  St.  Peter, 
and  St.  Paul. 

10.  Worcefter  College,  was  founded,  in  the  year 
1714,  by  the  benefaction  of  hr  Thomas  Coke,  of 
Bentley,  in'  Worccfterfhire,  for  one  proved,  fix  fei- 
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lows,  and  fix  fcholars.  To  thefe  have  fince  been 
added  two  fellowships,  and  two  fcholarfhips,  by  Dr. 
Finney  ; and  two  exhibitions  for  Charter-houfe  fcho- 
lars, by  Lady  Holford.  But  the  principal  benefactors 
have  been  Mrs.  Eaton,  daughter  of  Dr.  Eaton,  prin- 
cipal of  Gloucefter-hall,  who  founded  fix  fellowfhips 
in  the  year  1-735  ; and  Dr.  Clarke,  fellow  of  All 
Souls  College,  who  gave  fix  fellowrfhips,  and  three 
fcholarfhips,  in  the  year  1736,  befides  other  confider- 
ablehequefts.  This  houfe  whs  originally  called  Glou- 
cefter  College,  being  a feminary  for  educating  the 
novices  of  Gloucefter  monaftery,  as  it  w7as  likewife 
for  thofe  of  other  religious  houfes.  It  was  founded, 
in  the  year  1283,  by  John  Giffard,  baron  of  Brims- 
field.  When  fupprefied  at  the  Reformation,  it  was 
converted  into  a palace  for  the  bifhop  of  Oxford  ; but 
was  foon  afterwards  ereCted  into  an  academical  hall, 
by  Sir  Thomas  White,  the  founder  of  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, in  which  Hate  it  continued,  till  it  at  length  re- 
ceived a charter  of  incorporation,  and  a fmall  endow- 
ment from  Sir  Thomas  Coke.  Here  are  one  pro- 
voft,  twenty  fellows,  feventeen  fcholars,  &c.  the  whole 
number  about  forty. 

11,  St.  John’s  College.  This  college  was  founded 
in  the  year  1557,  by  Sir  Thomas  White,  alderman 
and  merchant  taylor  of  London,  for  the  maintenance 
of  one  prefident,  fifty  fellows,  three  chaplains,  three 
cleiks,  and  fix  ehorifters,  &c.  This  college  w7as 
founded  on  the  fite  of  Bernard’s  College,  eredled  in 
the  year  14. ’7,  by  archbifihop  Chicheley. 

It  chiefly  confifts  of  two  courts.  In  the  fir  ft  are  the 
chape1'  and  hall,  on  the  north,  and  the  prefident’s 
lodgings  on  the  eaft.  The  chapel  is  decently  furnifhed. 
The  fereen  arid  altar  are  finifbed  in  the  Corinthian 
order.  Over  the  communion  table  is  a beautiful  piece 
of  tapeftry,  reprefenting  our  Lord  breaking  Bread  with 
two  Difciples  at  Emmaus,  from  a famous  original  of 
Titian.  The  organ  formerly  flood  on  the  north  fide  ; 
but  a new  one  has  lately  been  erebfed  over  the  fereen. 


The  eagle,  which  fupports  the  bible,  is  a piece  of 
curious  workmanfhip,  executed  by  Mr.  Snetzler,  of 
Oxford,  and  was  the  gift  of  Thomas  Efkourt,  Eftp 
late  a gentleman  commoner  of  this  houfe.  Choir  fer- 
vice  is  here  periormed  twice  every  day,  at  eleven  and 
five. 

On  the  north  wall  of  this  chapel,  eaftward  of  the 
organ,  is  a fingular  curiofity  : a marble  urn  containing 
the  heart  of  Dr.  Rawlinfon,  enclofed  in  a filver  veffel, 
which  was  placed  here  according  to  the  direblions  in 
his  laft  will. 

The  hall  is  fitted  up  in  the  modern  tafle,  with  great 
elegance.  The  fereen  is  of  Portland-ftone,  in  the 
Ionic  order  ; and  the  wainfeot,  in  the  fame  order,  is 
remarkably  beautiful.  The  roof  and  floor  are  corres- 
pondent to  the  red.  The  chimney-piece  is  magnifi- 
cent, of  variegated  marble,  over  which  is  a pitfture  of 
St.  John  the  Baptift,  by  Titian.  It  is  likewife  adorned 
with  feveral  other  excellent  pieces,  a whole  length 
portrait  of  the  founder,  &c. 

The  fecond  court,  which  we  enter  through  a pafiage 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  firft,  is  the  defign  of  Inigo  Jones, 
and  built  in  the  year  1635.  The  eaft  and  weft  fides 
exhibit  each  a beautiful  Doric  colonnade;  whofe  co- 
lumns confift  of  a remarkable  fpecies  of  ilone,  faid  to 
be  dug  at  Fifteld,  in  Berks. 

In  the  centre  of  each  co  onnade  are  formed  two  por- 
ticos, charged  with  a profufton  of  embellifhments. 
Over  thefe,  on  each  fide,  are  two  good  ftatues  in  brafs 
of  Charles  I.  and  his  Oueen,  eaft  by  Francis  Fanelli, 
a Florentine. 

The  upper  ftories  of  the  fouth  and  eaft  fides  form 
the  library  ; the  firft  divificn  confiftsof  printed  hooks, 
the  fecond  of  manuferipts,  chiefly  given  by  Archbifhop 
Laud. 

The  eaft  window  of  this  library  is  adorned  with  the 
coats  of  arms  of  the  founder,  the  company  of  mer- 
chant tavlors,  and  of  feveral  benefatftors  to  the  col- 
lege,  in  curious  and  well-painted  glafs. 
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Sir  William  Paddy,  Knt.  founded  and  endowed  the 
prefent  choir ; that  originally  eftahlifhed  by  the  founder 
having  been  diffolved  by  unanimous  confent  of  the 
fociety,  A.  D.  1577,  t^le  revenues  of  the  college  being 
found  infufficient  for  its  maintenance. 

Archbifhop  Laud  eredted  the  fecond  court,  its  fouth 
fide  excepted,  which  was  built  A.  D.  1595,  with  the 
Hones  of  the  Carmelite  Friary,  in  Gloucefter-green  ; 
the  company  of  Merchant  Taylors  in  London,  among 
feveral  other  benefactions,  contributing  200I.  ; Arch- 
bifhop Juxon  gave  7000I.  to  augment  the  fellowfhips \ 
Dr.  Kolmes,  formerly  prefident,  with  his  Lady,  gave 
I5,oool.  for  improving  the  falaries  of  the  officers,  and 
other  purpofes  ; and  Dr.  Rawlinfon,  above-mentioned, 
granted  the  reverfion  of  a large  effate  in  fee-farm 
rents. 

The  college  has  likewife  largely  experienced  the  be- 
neficence of  many  others,  who  have  liberally  contri- 
buted towards  the  improvement  of  its  building  and 
revenues. 

12.  All  Souls  College,  founded  in  the  year  1438, 
by  Henry  Chicheley,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  for  a 
warden  and  forty  fellows,  befides  two  chaplains,  nine 
clerks,  and  chorifters. 

For  the  more  liberal  endowment  of  this  fociety,  the 
founder  procured  of Henry  VF  a grant  of  the  revenues 
of  many  of  the  dilfolved  alien  priories.  He  expended, 
befide  purchafe  money  for  the  Fite,  See.  the  lum  of 
4545I.  15s.  3d.  in  the  building  of  his  college;  namely, 
the  prefent  old  court,  and  the  original  refedtory, 
which,  with  a cloifler  fince  removed,  enclofed  part  of 
the  area  of  the  new  quadrangle.  At  his  deceafe  he 
bequeathed  it  134I.  6s.  8d.  and  one  thoufand  marks. 
In  his  ftatutes  he  gives  a preference  in  elections  to 
thofe  candidates  who  ffiall  prove  themfelves  to  be  of 
his  blood  and  kindred.  Thefe  have  multiplied  fo  faff, 
within  the  fpace  of  400  years,  that  it  is  probable  the 
time  is  not  far  off  when  the  fociety  will  be  entirely 
filled  with  his  own  relations.  It  appears  by  the  Sterna 
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mata  Chichleana,  or  pedigrees  of  the  Chichele  family, 
publifhed  in  the  year  1765,  and  from  the  fupplement 
to  that  collection,  publifhed  in  the  year  1775,  that 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  families  of 
the  Englifh  peerage,  between  fifty  and  fixty  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irifh,  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
of  the  Englifh  baronetage,  with  many  hundreds  of  the 
gentry  and  commonalty  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  may  now  derive  themfelves  from  the  fame 
flock  with  the  founder  of  All  Souls,  viz.  from  his  fa- 
ther Thomas  Chichele,  of  Eligham  Ferrers. 

The  chapel  is  a ftately  pile.  The  ante-chapel,  in 
which  are  fome  remarkable  monuments,  is  feventy 
feet  long,  and  thirty  broad.  We  enter  the  inner 
chapel,  which  is  of  the  fame  di mentions,  by  a grand 
flight  of  marble  fteps,  through  a fcreen  conftructed  by 
Sir  Chriftopher  Wren. 

The  fpacious  environ  of  the  altar  eonfids  of  the 
richeft  red-vein  marble.  Above  is  a fine  afifumption- 
piece  of  the  founder,  by  Sir  James  Thornhill. 

The  compartment  immediately  over  the  communion 
table,  is  filled  with  a picture  painted  at  Rome,  in  the 
year  1771,  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Mengs  : the  fubjeCt 
of  this  piece  is,  our  Saviour's  firft  Appearance  to  Mary 
Magdalen  after  his  RefurreCtion  ; which  is  generally 
called  by  the  painters,  a noli  me  tangere , in  allufion 
to  the  firft  words  of  ChrifVs  fpeech  to  her,  “ Touch  me 
not.” 

On  the  right  and  left,  at  our  approach  to  the  altar, 
.are  two  inimitable  urns  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  re- 
fpeCtively  reprefenting,  in  their  bas  relief,  the  Infti- 
tution  of  the  two  facraments.  Between  the  windows 
on  each  fide,  are  figures  of  faints  in  claro  obfeuro, 
bigger  than  the  life:  four  of  thefe  reprefent  St  Am- 
brofe,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Auffin,  and  St.  Gregory.  The 
cieling  is  difpofed  into  compartments,  ernbellifhed 
with  carving  and  gilding.  The  whole  has  an  air  of 
much  fplendour  and  dignity,  and  is  viewed  to  the  belt 
advantage  from  the  fcreen.  The  library  is  two  hun- 
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dred  feet  in  length,  thirty  in  breadth,  and  forty  in 
height,  and  finifhed  in  the  mod  fpiendid  and  elegant 
manner.  Its  outfide,  in  correfpondence  to  the  red:  of 
the  court,  is  Gothic.  The  room  itfelf  is  furnifhed 
with  two  noble  arrangements  of  book-cafes,  one  above 
the  other,  fupported  by  Doric  and  Ionic  piladers. 
The  upper  clafs  is 'formed  in  a fuperb  gallery,  which 
furrounds  three  (ides.  About  the  middle  of  the  room, 
on  the  north  fide,  is  a recefs  equal  to  the  breadth  of 
the  whole  room  ; and  in  its  area  is  placed  the  dafue 
of  Colonel  Codrington,  the  founder  of  the  library. 
TThe  cieling,  and  fpaces  between  the  windows,  are  or- 
namented with  the  riched  ducco.  Over  the  gallery  a 
feries  of  bronzes  is  interchangeably  difpofed,  confiding 
of  vafes  and  the  buds  of  many  eminent  men,  formerly 
fellows  of  this  houfe. 

The  portrait  of  Henry  VI.  and  of  the  founder,  in 
the  windows  of  a final t room  adjoining  to  the  library, 
are  curious  remains  of  ancient  painted  glafs,  and  are 
coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  college,  having  been 
removed  hither  from  the  old  library. 

We  mud  not  omit  a remarkable  ceremony  which  is 
annually  celebrated  in  this  college — the  folemn  com- 
memoration of  the  difcovery  of  a mallard,  of  an  ex- 
traordinary dze,  in  a drain  or  fewer,  at  the  time  of 
digging  for  the  foundation  of  the  walls.  This  pecu- 
liar cudom  we  are  rather  induced  to  mention,  as  it  has 
given  occafion  to  a pamphlet  of  infinite  wit  and  hu- 
mour, entitled  “ A complete  Vindication  of  the  Mal- 
lard of  All  Souls  College,  &c.” 

That  learned  antiquarian,  the  reverend  Mr.  Pointer, 
re£Ior  of  Slapton,  in  Northamptonlhire,  had  infinuated 
that  this  mallard  was  in  fa<T  a goofe.  A fuggedion  not 
lefs  falfe  than  injurious,  and  which  the  author  of  our 
pamphlet  has  clearly  confuted,  from  the  authentic  ac- 
count which  Thomas  of  Walfingham  has  given  of  every 
circumdance  relating  to  the  original  detection  of  this 
wonderful  bird,  in  a manulcript  faid  to  be  repodted  in 
the  Bodleian  library. 
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Whatever  the  real  truth  of  the  controverfy  may  be, 
it  is  well  known  that  every  yyar,  on  the  14th  of  Ja- 
nuary, an  entertainment  is  provided  in  the  evening,  and 
an  excellent  old  ballad,  adapted  to  ancient  mufic,  is 
lung,  in  remembrance  of  the  mallard.  This  is  called 
the  Mallard  Night. 

13.  Magdalen  College,  founded  in  the  year  1458, 
by  William  Patten,  alias  Wainfleet,  hi  Shop  of  Whi- 
chever, fora  prelident,  forty  fellows,  thirty  feholars  or 
demies,  a divinity  leclurer,  a fchool-mafter,  four  chap- 
lains, &c.  It  is  adorned  with  five  fmall  but  elegant 
figures;  that  on  the  right  reprefents  the  founder;  the 
next  is  William  of  Wykeham,  in  whofe  college  at 
Winchester  the  founder  was  fchoolmafter ; the  third 
is  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  to  whom  the  college  is  dedi- 
cated; the  fourth  is  Henry  III.  who  founded  the  hof- 
pital,  Since  converted  into  this  college  ; and  the  lafi, 
St.  John  the  Baptift,  by  whofe  name  the  faid  hofpital 
was  called. 

The  ante-chapel  is  fpacious,  fupported  with  two 
ftafF-moulded  pillars,  extremely  light,  where  a new 
pulpit,  of  elegant  workmanfhip,  in  the  Gothic  Style, 
together  with  feats  on  each  fide,  have  lately  been 
e reeled.  In  the  weft  window  are  forne  fine  remains  of 
glafs,  painted  in  claro  obfeuro ; the  fubjedt  is  the 
Refurreblion.  The  defign  is  after  one  invented  and 
executed  by  Schwartz,  for  the  wife  of  William,  duke 
of  Bavaria,  more  than  two  hundred  years  Since,  which 
was  afterwards  engraved  by  Sadeler.  The  choir  is 
folemn,  and  handfomely  decorated.  The  windows,  each 
of  which  contains  fix  figures,  almoft  as  large  as  life,  of 
primitive  fathers,  faints,  martyrs,  and  apoftles.  Thefe 
windows  formerly  belonged  to  the  ante-chapel ; the 
two  near  the  altar  excepted,  which  were  lately  done, 
being  all  removed  hither  A.  D.  1741. 

In  the  confufion  of  the  civil  wars,  the  original  choir 
windows  were  taken  down  and  concealed.  They  did 
not  however,  eScape  the  rage  of  fanaticifm  and  igno- 
rance; they  were  unluckily  difeovered  by  a party  of 
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Cromwell's  troopers,  who  fpreading  them  along  th<£ 
cloifters,  jumped  upon  them  in  their  jack-boots  with 
the  utmoft  fatisfa&ion,  and  entirely  deftroyed  them. 

The  altar-piece  was  performed  by  Ifaac  Fuller,  about 
a century  ago.  It  reprefents  the  Refurre&ion.  This 
painting  is  elegantly  celebrated  by  Mr.  Addifon,  for- 
merly a ftudent  of  this  houfe,  in  a Latin  poem,  printed 
in  the  Mufaz  Anglicans.  Under  this  piece  is  another 
admirable  picture  of  our  Lord  bearing  the  crofs,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  work  of  Guido.  It  was  taken  at  Vigo, 
and  being  brought  into  England  by  the  late  duke  of 
Ormond,  came  into  the  pofleffion  of  William  Free- 
man, Efq.  of  hlamels,  in  Hertfordlhire,  who  gave  it  to 
the  fociety. 

Through  the  centre  of  this  building,  we  pafs  into  a 
grove  or  paddock,  which  is  formed  into  many  delight- 
ful walks  and  lawns,  and  (locked  with  about  thirty  or 
forty  head  of  deer. 

Betides  the  grove  there  is  a meadow  within  the  col- 
lege precindls,  confiding  of  about  thirteen  acres,  fur- 
rounded  by  a pleafant  walk,  called  the  Water-walk. 
The  whole  circuit  of  the  walk  is  wathed  by  branches 
of  the  Cherwell,  and  has  pretty  rural  profpedfs,  one  of 
which  from  the  eaft  commands  the  New  Bridge.  This 
walk  is  fhaded  with  hedges,  and  lofty  trees,  which  irt 
one  part  grow  wild,  and  in  the  other  are  cut  and  dif- 
pofed  regularly.  Here  is  a very  venerable  oak,  which 
is  fuppoied  to  have  exifted  in  the  founder’s  time,  of 
uncommon  fize. 

A beautiful  opening  has  lately  been  made  on  the  weft 
fide,  into  the  College-grove,  by  demolifhing  the  old 
embattled  wall  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

14.  Brazen -Nofe  College.  This  college  was  founded 
in  the  year  1509,  by  Richard  Smith,  bifhop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  Richard  Sutton,  of  Prefbury,  in  Chefihire; 
knight,  for  the  maintenance  of  one  principal,  and  fif- 
teen fellows.  To  this  number  fucceeding  benefactions 
have  added  five  fellows,  thirty-two  fcholars,  and  four 
exhibitioners. 
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Over  the  portico  are  two  antique  bufis,  the  one 
Alfred,  who  built  Little  Univerfity  Hall,  or  King's 
Hall,  the  lice  on  which  the  prefent  college  is  partly 
founded  ; and  the  other  of  John  Erigena,  a Scotchman, 
who  firfl  read  lectures  in  the  faid  hall,  in  the  year  88a, 

Over  the  door  leading  to  the  Common  Room,  which 
Was  originally  the  chapel,  is  the  follov/ing  inferiptien, 

“ A°.  Xti  1509,  et  Reg.  Hen,  8.  pri°.” 

44  Nomine  divino  Lyncoin  praeful,  quoque  Sutton, 

“ Hanc  pofuere  petram  Regis  ad  irnperium.55 

i.  e.  u In  the  name  of  God,  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln, 
and  Sutton,  laid  this  Rone,  at  the  command  of  the 
King." 

In  this  court  is  a Ratue  of  Cain  and  Abel.  The  eafi 
window  of  the  Chapel  is  enriched  by  compartments 
of  painted  glafs,  finely  executed  by  Pearfon,  from  a 
painting  of  the  late  celebrated  Mr.  Mortimer. 

With  regard  to  the  very  lingular  name  of  this  col- 
lege, it  appears  that  the  founders  eredled  their  houfe  on 
the  fite  of  two  ancient  hofiels,  or  halls,  Little  Univer- 
fity Hall,  mentioned  above,  and  Brazen  Nofe  Hall. 
The  latter  of  thefe  acquired  its  name  from  fomc 
Undents,  removed  to  it  from  a feminary,  in  the  tem- 
porary Univerfity  of  Stamford,  fo  denominated  on  ac- 
count of  an  iron  ring,  fixed  in  the  nofe  of  brafs,  and 
ferving  as  a knocker  to  the  gate. 

15.  Corpus  Chrifii  College.  This  college  wras 
founded  in  the  year  1516,  by  Richard  Fox,  who  was 
fuccefiively  bifhop  of  Exeter,  Bath  and  Wells,  Dur- 
ham, and  Winchefier ; and  lord  privyfeal  toHenry  VII. 
and  Henry  VIII.  for  the  maintenance  of  one  president, 
twenty  fellows,  twenty  feholars,  &c. 

The  library,  which  is  well  furnifhed  in  general,  is 
remarkable  for  a collection  of  pamphlets  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Revolution  ; an  Englifii  Bible,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  of  higher  antiquity  than  that  of  Wick- 
liffe;  and  a vellum  roll,  which  exhibits  the  pedigree 
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of  the  royal  family,  with  the  collateral  branches,  from 
Alfred  to  Edward  L richlv  decorated,  with  their  arms 
blazoned,  and  figned  by  the  kings  at  arms. 

The  moft  (Hiking  curiofity  is  an  ancient  manufeript 
hidory  of  the  Bible  in  French,  illuminated  with  a fe- 
ries  of  beautiful  paintings,  illuft rating  the  facred  (lory. 
It  was  given  by  General  Oglethorpe,  formerly  a mem- 
ber of  this  houfe. 

Here  is  fhewn  alfo  the  crofier  of  the  founder,  which, 
although  a fine  fpecimen  of  antique  wmrkmanfhip,  is 
by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  Wykeham,  at  New  Col- 
lege. Here  is  alfo  preferved  part  of  the  founder’s 
chapel  plate,  confiding  of  two  platters,  a golden  cha- 
lice of  very  elegant  form,  and  a vafe  of  filver  gilt,  with 
its  cover  curioufly  'wrought,  and  enriched  with  an  ame- 
thyft  and  pendent  pearls,  together  with  his  epifcopal 
ring. 

1 6.  Chrifi:  Church,  originally  founded  by  Cardinal 
Wolfey  on  the  fite  of  St.  Fridefwide’s  priory,  in  the 
year  1525,  for  the  fupport  of  a dean,  a fub-dean,  100 
canons,  &c.  But  while  the  cardinal  was  completing 
this  defign,  having  actually  admitted  eighteen  canons, 
about  the  year  1529,  he  fell  into  difgrace;  when  King 
Henry  VIII.  feized  upon  the  foundation,  which  he 
fufpended  till  the  year  1532,  and  then  re-eftablifhed  it 
under  the  name  of  Henry  the  Eighth’s  College,  for 
one  dean,  and  twelve  canons.  This  foundation,  how- 
ever, the  fame  king  fupprefifed  in  the  year  1545.  But 
the  next  year  he  removed  hither  the  epifcopal  fee,  firft 
eftabliOied  in  Ofney  Abbey,  a diffolved  Auguftine 
monaften , near  the  fuburbs  of  Oxford,  in  the  year 
1542.  At  the  fame  time,  on  part  of  Wolfey ’s  original 
revenue,  he  conffituted  a dean,  eight  canons,  eight 
chaplains,  eight  clerks,  eight  chorifters,  and  an  or- 
ganift  ; together  with  fixty  (Indents,  and  forty  gram- 
mar-fcholars,  a fchoolmafter,  and  ufher.  In  this  form 
the  foundation  has  remained  ever  fince  ; except,  that 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1561,  converted  the 
forty  grammar  fcholars  into  academical  ftudents ; or- 
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tiering,  at  the  fame  time,  that  their  vacancies  ihould 
be  fupplied  from  Weftminfter-fchool.  Thus,  iooftu- 
dents  were  eftablifhed,  to  which  number  William 
Thurftone,  Elq.  in  the  year  1663,  added  one. 

It  confifts  of  four  quadrangles.  1'he  front  is  ex- 
tended to  the  length  of  382  feet,  and  terminates  at 
either  end  by  two  correfponding  turrets.  In  the 
centre  is  the  grand  entrance,  whofe  Gothic  proportions 
and  ornaments  are  remarkably  magnificent.  Over  it 
is  a beautiful  tower,  planned  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren, 
and  eredted  by  Bifhop  Fell.  It  contains  the  great  bell 
called  Tom,  on  the  found  of  which  every  night  at  nine, 
the  ftudents  of  the  univerfity  are  enjoined,  by  ftatute, 
to  repair  to  their  refpecdive  focieties. 

The  grand  quadrangle  is  264  by  261  feet  in  the 
clear  ; the  eaft,  north,  and  weft  lides,  with  part  of 
the  fouth,  confift  of  the  lodgings  of  the  dean,  the 
canons,  and  the  ftudents,  &c. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fouth  fide  is  formed  by  the 
hall,  which  is  confiderably  elevated  above  the  reft  of 
the  buildings,  and,  taken  as  a detached  ftrudture,  is  a 
noble  fpecimen  of  ancient  magnificence. 

The  fouth,  eaft,  and  part  of  the  weft  fide,  were 
eredled  by  Cardinal  Wolfey,  as  was  the  kitchen  to  the 
fouth  of  the  hall,  which  is  every  way  proportionable 
to  the  reft  of  the  college. 

Round  the  whole  area  is  a fpacious  terrace-walk, 
and  in  the  centre  a bafon  and  fountain,  with  a ftatue 
of  Mercury. 

On  the  infide,  over  the  grand  entrance,  is  a ftatue 
of  Queen  Anne  ; over  the  arch  in  thenorth-eaft  angle, 
another  of  bifhop  Fell ; and  oppofite  to  that,  at  the 
fouth-eaft,  a ftatue  of  Cardinal  Wolfey. 

Under  this  ftatue  of  the  cardinal  we  enter  the  hall 
by  a fpacious  and  (lately  ftaircafe  of  ftone,  covered  by 
a beautiful  roof,  built  in  the  year  1630,  which,  though 
very  broad,  is  fupported  by  a fmall  fingle  pillar  of  fine 
proportion.  This  hall  is  probably  the  largeft,  and 
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and  certainly  the  mod:  fuperb  of  any  college  hall  tfi 
the  kingdom.  It  has  eight  windows  on  each  fide,  is 
180  feet  in  length,  and  its  deling  80  feet  high.  This 
room  has  been  refitted  at  a large  expence,  and  is 
adorned  with  the  portraits  of  eminent  perfons  educated 
at,  or  related  to  the  college.  The  roof  is  a noble  frame 
of  rafter-work,  beautified  with  near  300  coats  of  arms, 
properly  blazoned,  and  enriched  with  other  decora- 
tions of  painting,  carving,  and  gilding,  in  the  Gothic 
tafte.  The  church  of  this  college,  which  is  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  the  bifnop  of  Oxford,  is  fituated  to  the 
ead  of  the  grand  quadrangle.  It  is  an  ancient  vene- 
rable drudure,  and  was  originally  the  church  of  St. 
Fridefwide’s  monadery,  on  or  near  the  fite  of  which 
the  college  is  ereded  : it  was  finifhed  before  the  year 
1200. 

The  roof  of  the  choir  is  a beautiful  piece  of  done- 
work,  put  up  by  Cardinal  Wolfey  ; who  likewife  re- 
built, or  refitted,  the  fpire  as  it  now  dands ; the  ori- 
ginal one  was  much  loftier.  The  ead  window  is  ele- 
gantly painted  by  Mr.  Price,  fenior,  from  a defign  of 
iir  James  Thornhill,  reprefenting  the  Epiphany.  The 
aide  on  the  north  fide  of  the  choir,  was  the  Dormitory 
of  St.  Fridefwide  : in  which  an  ancient  monument  is 
fhewn,  faid  to  be  the  tomb  of  that  faint.  She  died 
A.  D.  739. 

At  the  wed  end  of  the  fame  aide  is  a window, 
painted  in  a mafterly*  manner  by  John  Oliver,  in  the 
80th  year  of  his  age,  which  was  given  by  him  to  the 
college  in  the  year  1700.  The  fubjed  is  St.  Peter 
delivered  out  of  Prifon  by  the  Angel.  There  is  great 
expredion  in  the  attitudes  of  the  deeping  foldiers. 

Many  remains  of  painted  glafs  appear  in  different 
parts  of  the  church,  remarkable  for  drength  and  bril- 
liancy of  colour;  the  windows  having  been  for  the  mod 
part  dedroyed  A.  D.  1651.  But  fome  of  thefe  frag- 
ments have  been  lately  colleded,  and  with  great  talle 
difpofed  into  complete  windows  or  compartments. 
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The  tower  contains  ten  mufical  bells,  brought  hither 
from  Ofney  Abbey  ; as  was  the  great  bell,  called  Tom. 

In  the  chapter-houfe,  which  is  a beautiful  Gothic 
room,  are  two  portraits  admirably  painted,  and  in  the 
moft  perfect  prefervation,  which  certainly  belonged  to 
King  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Peckwater  Court,  to  the  north-eah  of  the  great 
quadrangle,  is  perhaps  the  in  oft  elegant  edifice  in  the 
Univerfity  : it  confiftsof  three  fides,  each  of  which  has 
fifteen  windows  in  front;  its  principal  founder  was 
Dr.  Radcliffe,  a canon  of  this  church*  aflifted  by  other 
contributions. 

Oppofite  to  it  is  a fumptuous  library,  14.1  feet  in 
length,  fupported  by  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
It  was  firft  intended  to  have  placed  this  ftructure  on 
piazzas*  which  would  have  given  it  a lighter  air;  in  the 
place  of  which  apartments  are  formed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  General  Guife’s  valuable  collection  of  paint- 
ings* bequeathed  to  the  College,  and  for  the  refidue 
of  the  books  wThich  could  not  be  placed  in  the  upper 
rooms. 

Eaft  of  this  quadrangle  ftands  Canterbury  Court, 
originally  Canterbury  College,  a diftinct  college, 
founded  in  the  year  1363,  by  Iftip  Archbiftiop  of  Can- 
terbury ; but  afterwards  diftolved,  and  taken  into  this 
foundation* 

The  ancient  buildings  of  this  court  which  were  fall- 
ing into  decay  have  been  lately  taken  down,  and  by  the 
munificence  of  Dr.  Robinfon,  primate  of  Ireland,  and 
other  liberal  benefactors,  the  whole  court  and  gateway 
has  been  elegantly  rebuilt,  after  a defign,  and  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Wyatt. 

There  is  befides,  the  chaplain's  court  to  the  fouth- 
eaft  of  Wolfey’s  quadrangle;  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
which  is  a light  Gothic  edifice,  formerly  belonging  to 
St.  Fridefwide’s  monaftery,  and  named  St.  Lucia’s 
Chapel.  It  was  lately  ufed  for  a library,  but  is  now 
converted  into  chambers  for  the  ufe  of  the  fociety. 
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17.  Jefus  College,  founded  in  the  year  1571,  b f 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  endowed  by  Hugh  Price,  LL.  D« 
a native  of  the  county  of  Brecknock,  and  treafurer 
of  St.  David,  for  a principal,  eight  fellows,  and  eight 
fcholars  ; by  other  benefadfors  raifed  to  nineteen 
fellows  and  eighteen  fcholars,  with  many  exhibi- 
tioners. 

18.  Wad  ham  College.  This  college  was  defigned 
by  Nicholas  Wadham,  efquire,  of  Merifield  in  Somer- 
fetfnire,  and  executed  in  purfuance  of  his  lad  will,  by 
Dorothy,  his  widow-,  in  1 6 f 3,  for  the  maintenance 
of  one  warden,  fifteen  fellow's,  fifteen  fcholars,  twro 
chaplains,  and  two  clerks.  The  fiatutes  diredl,  that 
the  warden  (hall  quit  the  college  in  cafe  of  marriage: 
that  the  fellows  fhall  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  fociety^. 
no  longer  than  eighteen  years  after  their  regency  in 
arts. 

The  eaft  window  of  the  chapel  is  admirably  painted 
by  Van  Ling,  reprefenting  the  paffion  of  our  Saviour, 
2 prefent  of  Sir  John  Strahgeways. 

The  altar-piece  is  lingular  ; the  painting  is  on  cloth, 
which  being  of  an  afh-colour,  ferves  for  the  medium  ; 
the  lines  and  fhades  are  done  with  a brown  crayon, 
and  the  lights  and  heightening  with  a white  one.  Thefe 
dry  colours  being  prefied  wdth  hot  irons,  which  pro- 
duce an  exfudation  from  the  cloth,  are  fo  incorporated 
into  its  texture  and  fubdance,  that  they  are  proof 
againd  a brufh,  or  even  the  harfhed  touch.  The  figures 
are  finely  drawn,  and  have  a wonderful  effedf  : it  is  the 
workmanfhip  of  Ifaac  Fuller. 

The  fubjedf  of  the  front  is  the  Lord’s  fupper ; on 
the  north. iide,  Abraham  and  Melchifedeck  ; and  on  the 
fouth,  the  Children  of  Ifrael  gathering  manna,  are  re- 
p relented. 

19.  Pembroke  College.  This  college  w’as  founded 
in  the  year  1620,  by  the  joint  benefaction  of  Thomas 
Tefdale,  of  Glympton,  in  Oxfordfnire,  and  Richard 
Wight  wick,  S.  T.  B.  redtor  of  Ilfiey,  Berks  j fen? 
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#ne  mailer,  ten  fellow?,  and  ten  fcholars.  The  fo- 
ciety  has  finee  been  much  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  feveral  fellowships,  fcholadhips,  and  exhibi- 
tions, This  college  was  originally  Broadgate  Hall* 
famous  for  the  Study  of  the  civil  law,  a flourishing 
houfe  of  learning,  in  which,  to  mention  no  more, 
Camden  received  part  of  his  education.  It  obtained 
the  name  of  Pembroke  College,  from  the  memorable 
earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity when  the  college  was  founded,  and  whofe  intereft 
w7as  particularly  inftrumental  in  its  eflablilhment. 

20.  Hertford  College,  formerly  called  Hartford  or 
Hart  Hall,  founded  by  Walter  Stapleton,  Bilhop  of 
Exeter,  in  the  year  1312,  and  belonged  to  Exeter  Col- 
lege. Having  received  a charter  of  incorporation  from 
Dr.  Richard  Newton,  a late  learned  and  public-fpirit- 
ed  principal,  who  alfo  configned  an  eft  ate  towards 
its  endowments,  this  ancient  hotel  was  converted  into 
a college,  September  8,  1740.  The  foundation  con- 
fids  of  a principal,  four  fenior  fellow's  or  tutors,  and 
junior  fellows  or  afliftants,  beflde  a certain  number  of 
fludents  or  fcholars. 

Of  the  numerous  halls,  hoflels,  or  inns,  which  were 
the  only  academical  houfes  originally  polfelfed  by  the 
fludents  of  Oxford,  only  five  fubfift  at  pr^fent.  Thefe 
focieties  are  neither  endowed  nor  incorporated.  They 
are  fubjebl  to  their  refpedtive  principals,  whofe  falary 
arifes  from  the  room-rent  of  the  houfe.  The  principals 
are  appointed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  ; that 
of  Edmund  Blali  excepted,  who  is  nominated  by 
Queen’s  College,  under  whofe  patronage  Edmund  Hall 
ftill  remains.  The  reft  were  formerly  dependant  on 
particular  colleges. 

1.  Alban  Hall.  This  hall  is  contiguous  to  Merton 
College  on  the  eaft.  It  appears  to  have  been  a houfe 
of  learning  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  received  its 
name  from  Robert  de  St.  Alban,  a citizen  of  Oxford, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  conveyed  this  tene- 
ment to  the  nons  of  Eittlemore. 
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2.  St.  Edmund’s  Hall.  This  hall  is  fituated  to  the 
eaft  of  Queen’s  College.  It  was  firft  eftablifhed  about 
the  reign  of  Edwrard  III.  and  wasconfigned  to  Queen’s 
College,  in  the  year  1557. 

3.  St.  Mary  hall.  This  was  long  the  parfonage-houfe 
of  the  recftors  of  St.  Mary  which  church  being  appro- 
priated by  Edward  III.  to  Oriel  College,  the  houfe 
alfo  came  into  their  pofieflion,  and  was  appropriated  to 
the  refidence  of  ftudents. 

4.  New-Inn  Hall,  granted  to  ftudents  by  John  Tril- 
lock,  Bifhop  of  Hereford,  in  the  year  1545. 

5.  Magdalen  Hall.  This  hall  is  almoft  contiguous 
to  Magdalen  College  on  the  weft.  A very  confider- 
able  part  of  it  is  the  grammar-fchool  for  the  chorifters 
of  Magdalen  College,  erefled,  with  the  college  by  the 
founder,  William  of  Wainfieet,  for  that  purpofe  alone. 
To  this  ftructure  other  buildings  being  added,  it  grew 
by  degrees  into  an  academical  hall. 

Oxford,  with  its  fuburbs  and  liberties,  contains 
fourteen  parifh  churches,  of  which  four  only  deferve 
notice : St.  John’s,  already  mentioned  as  the  chapel  of 
Merton  College.  The  others  are ; All-Saints,  St. 
Peter’s,  and  St.  Mary’s. 

All-Saints'  Church,  fituated  in  High-Street,  is  an 
elegant  modern  ftructure,  much  in  the  ftyle  of  many 
of  the  new  churches  in  London.  It  is  beautified  both 
within  and  without  with  Corinthian  pilafters,  and 
finifhed  with  an  attic  ftory  and  balluftrade.  There 
is  no  pillar  in  the  church,  though  it  is  feventy-two 
feet  long,  forty-two  wide,  and  fifty  high.  The  cieling, 
altar,  pulpit,  &c.  are  finely  executed.  The  fteeple  is 
remarkable  in  the  modern  manner:  its  architect  was 
Dr.  Aldrich,  formerly  Dean  of  Chrift  Church. 

The  church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  eaft,  (landing  near 
the  High-ftreet,  was  partly  built  by  St.  Grymbald, 
800  years  ago  ; and  is  reported  to  be  the  firft  church  of 
ftone  that  appeared  in  this  part  of  England. 

It  was  formerly  the  Univerfitv  Church  ; and  even  at 
prefent,  with  a view  of  ascertaining  their  original  claim. 
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the  Univerfity  attend  their  fermons  in  it  every  Sunday 
in  the  afternoon,  during  Lent.  The  tower  and  eaft 
end  are  curious  pieces  of  antiquity.  In  the  year  1760 
this  church  was  beautified  and  new-pewed  at  the  ex- 
pence of  the  parifh. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary,  in  which  the  public  fer- 
mons of  the  Univerfity  are  preached  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  is  fituated  about  the  middle  of  the  north  fide 
of  High-ftreet.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  as  it  appears  at  prefent.  It  confifts  of  three  aides 
with  a lpacious  choir  or  chancel.  The  pulpit  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  middle  aide.  At  the  weft  end  of 
the  fame  aide  is  fituated  the  Vice-Chancellor's  throne, 
at  the  foot  of  which  are  feated  the  two  prodfors.  The 
feats  which  defeend  on  either  fide  are  appointed  for  the 
doctors  and  heads  of  houfes,  and  thofe  beneath,  for  the 
young  noblemen.  The  area  confifts  of  benches  for  the 
Matters  of  Arts.  On  the  weft  end,  with  a return  to 
the  north  and  fouth,  are  galleries  for  the  under  gra- 
duates and  Bachelors  of  Arts. 

The  tower,  with  its  fpire,  is  a noble  and  beautiful 
fabric,  180  feet  in  height,  and  richly  ornamented  with 
pinnacles,  niches,  and  ftatues,  which  as  Plott  informs 
us,  were  added  by  King,  the  firft  Bifhop  cf  Oxford,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  contains  fix  remarkably 
large  bells,  by  which  the  proper  notice  is  given  for 
fcholaftic  exercifes,  convocations,  and  congregations. 

On  the  fouth  fide  is  a portal  of  more  modern  ftrue- 
ture,  eredled  by  Dr.  Morgan  Owen,  chaplain  to  Arch- 
bifhop  Laud,  A.  D.  1637.  Over  it  is  a ftatue  of  the 
Virgin,  with  an  infant  thrift  holding  a fmall  crucifix  : 
which  laft  ciroumftance  was  formed  into  an  article  of 
impeachment  againft  the  archbifnop  by  the  Prefby.- 
terians,  and  urged  as  a corroborative  proof  of  his  at- 
tachment to  popery.  The  choir  abovementioned,  was 
built  by  Walter  Hart,  Bifiaop  of  Norwich,  about  the 
year  1462.  The  room  on  the  north  fide  of  this  choir, 
formerly  a library  has  lately  been  converted  into  a law 
fchool,  for  the  ledlures  of  the  Vinerian  profefibr ; and 
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being  refitted  in  the  ftyle  of  the  reft,  is  no  fmall  orna- 
ment to  this  part  of  the  church  galleries. 

Other  public  buildings  are,  the  Theatre,  which  was 
built  at  the  expence  of  Archbifhop  Shelden,  chancellor 
of  the  univerfity,  1668,  who  gave  gocol.  to  purchafe 
lands  for  its  repairs.  It  is  extremely  magnificent,  of 
the  form  of  the  Roman  theatre,  not  circular  but  having 
one  flat  fide,  and  the  roof  eighty  feet  by  feventy,  refts 
on  the  walls  without  pillars.  Afhmole’s  Mufeum,  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  an  elaboratory,  and  the  upper 
ftory  a re  poll  tor  y of  natural  and  artificial  rarities,  prin- 
cipally given  by  Elias  Afhmole,  who  lodged  here  the 
collection  of  MSS.  made  by  his  father-in-law.  Sir 
William  Dugdale,  Anthony  Wood,  Sir  Henry  Savile, 
and  himfelf. 

The  Printing-houfe,  built  in  the  year  1712,  with  the 
profits  of  the  fide  of  Lord  Clarendon’s  Hiftory  of  the 
Rebellion,  the  perpetual  impreffion  of  which  he  gave 
to  the  univerfity. 

Round  the  wall  that  formerly  inclofed  the  theatre, 
flood  the  Arundelian  marbles,  now  removed  into  the 
fchools.  Ehefe  monuments  collected  in  Greece  and 
Afia,  by  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Sir  William 
Petty,  were  given  by  the  laid  Earl  ; others  by  Mr. 
Selden,  Sir  George  Wheler,  Dr.  Shaw,  Meftrs.  Daw- 
kins and  Wood,  and  Dr.  Rawlinfon. 

To  this  collection,  in  the  year  1755,  w-ere  added,  by. 
the  gift  of  the  Countefs  of  Pomfret,  above  100  ftatues, 
bulls,  Ac.  purchafed  by  her  late  hufband’s  father,  Lord 
Lempfter,  out  of  the  Arundelian  colleftion. 

The  wLole  collection  now  at  Oxford,  confifts  of  167 
marbles,  that  is,  ftatues,  bulls,  bas-reliefs,  and  frag- 
ments of  fculpture  ; 100  inferiptjons,  Greek,  Egyptian, 
and  Palmyrene  ; and  147  Roman  and  others. 

The  public  fchools,  which  form  a magnificent  qua- 
drangle, part  of  which  is  appropriated  for  the  reception 
of  the  celebrated  Bodleian  library. 

The  Rad  cliff'  library  founded  by  the  will  of  Dr. 
Radcliffe,  and  finilhed  in  the  year  1749.'  A ftupendous 
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Agronomical  Obfervatory  has  lately  been  ere&ed  at  the 
north- weft  corner  of  the  city,  at  the  expence  of  near 
3o,oool,  begun  in  the  year  1771,  by  thetruftees  of  Dr. 
Radcliffe’s  eftate.  The  Phyfic-garden  'was  founded  by 
Henry  Danvers,  Earl  of  Danby,  in  the  year  1632,  and 
endowed  with  an  annual  revenue.  Dr.  Shcrard  built 
the  prefent  library,  furnilhed  the  garden  with  moft  of 
its  curious  plants,  and  at  the  expence  of  3000I.  endow- 
ed the  profeftbrfhip. 

The  unfortunate  Charles  I.  held  his  court  at  Oxford 
during  the  civil  war. 

The  corporation  confifts  of  a mayor,  bigh-fteward, 
recorder,  four  aldermen,  eight  affiftants,  two  bailiffs,  a 
town-clerk,  two  chamberlains,  all  that  have  ferved  the 
office  of  bailiff  and  chamberlain,  and  twenty-four  com- 
mon-council-men,  The  mayor,  for  the  time  being, 
officiates  at  a coronation,  in  the  buttery,  and  has  for 
his  fee  a large  gilt-bowl  and  cover.  It  was  made  a 
biffiop’s  fee  by  King  Henry  VIII. 

This  city  has  often  been  the  feat  of  our  kings  and 
parliaments : in  one  of  which,  held  here  by  reafon  of 
the  plague  at  London,  in  1667,  the  votes  w^ere  firfl 
printed.  The  markets  are  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day. The  city  and  the  univerfity  fend  each  two  mem- 
bers to  the  Rritifh  parliament.  Without  the  town 
there  are  many  ruins  of  the  fortifications  eredled  in  the 
civil  wars.  It  has  lately  been  embellifhed  with  a 
noble  market-place,  and  a magnificent  bridge. 
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WALLINGFORD,  in  Berkfhire,  Ltuated  on  the 
Thames,  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Attrebatii,  and  by 
Antoninus,  called  Galleva ; by  Ptolemy  Galeva  ; but 
this  Camden  thinks  is  a miftake  for  Gallena,  which 
he  derives  from  the  Britifih  wrords  gual  hen , the  old 
fortification,  from  whence  with  the  addition  of  ford, 
the  prefent  name  is  produced.  Wallingford  was  a 
place  of  confiderable  note  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  and 
Danes  ; by  the  latter  of  whom  it  is  faid  to  have  been 
deltroycd  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  ConfeiTor,  it  was  counted  a 
borough,  and  had  a caftle.  A peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween Stephen  and  Prinee,  afterwards  King  Henry, 
at  this  place.  There  were  .formerly  twelve  churches, 
though  three  were  only  remaining  at  the  time  of 
Richard  II.  liere  are  two  markets  weekly,  on  Tuef- 
day  and  Friday.  The  principal  trade  is  making  of 
malt.  It  is  leparated  from  Oxfordlhire  only  by  the 
river,  over  which  is  a bridge  300  yards  in  length.  It 
fends  two  members  to  Parliament. 

Camden  fays,  “ It  wTas  formerly  furrounded  with 
walls  which  were  a mile  in  compafs.  The  caftle  ftands 
on  the  river  fide,  fpacious,  and  formerly  fo  ftrong  as  to 
encourage  the  defenders  by  its  impregnable  appear- 
ance. Accordingly  we  find  that  in  the  univerfal  con- 
fufion  that  reigned  in  the  kingdom,  Stephen  befieged  it 
in  vain.  Its  fize  and  magnificence  ufed  to  ftrike  me 
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with  abonifhment  when  1 came  hither  a lad  from  Ox- 
ford, it  being  a retreat  for  the  ftudent  of  Chrift  Church. 
It  is  environed  with  a double  wall  and  double  ditch, 
and  in  the  middle,  on  a high  artificial  hill,  hands  the 
citadel,  in  the  afcent  to  which,  by  fteps,  I have  feen  a 
well  of  immenfe  depth.  The  inhabitants  believe  it 
was  built  by  the  Danes;  I rather  think  it  was  begun 
by  the  Romans,  and  afterwards  debroved  by  the  Saxons 
and  Danes,  when  Sweyne  ravaged  the  country  here- 
abouts ; and  that  it  afterwards  revived  under  Wil- 
liam I.  is  clear  from  Domefday  book,  which  mentions 
eight  hag#,  or  houfes  demolifhed  to  make  way  for  the 
cafile.  About  the  time  of  the  dreadful  plague  which 
followed  the  junbxion  of  Saturn  and  Mars  in  Capri- 
corn, and  ravaged  all  over  Europe,  in  the  year  1348, 
fo  many  perfons  died  here,  that  from  being  a populous 
tow7n,  and  having  twelve  churches,  it  has  now  but  one 
or  two.  The  inhabitants,  indeed,  refer  this  defertion  to 
the  bridges  built  at  Abingdon  and  Dorchefier,  over 
which  the  road  was  turned.” 

Here  was  a priory  of  Black  Monks,  cell  to  the  Ab- 
bey of  St.  Albans  founded  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror ; an  hofpital  for  poor  women  was  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  in  the  caftle  w?as  a col- 
lege, or  free  chapel,  founded  for  a dean  and  preben- 
daries, at  leail  as  early  as  the  reign  of  King  John. 

Leland  records,  that  Richard  of  Wallingford,  Abbot 
of  St.  Albans,  was  born  here.  He  was  a famous  ma- 
thematician, and  the  inventor  of  a clock  that  fhewcd 
not  only  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  fixed  Bars, 
but  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea. 

At  A flon,  about  three  miles  ibuth-fouth-'weh  from 
Wallingford,  Bifhop  Gibfon  fuppofes  the  Danes  w;ere 
defeated  by  Alfred  in  the  year  871,  which  other  his- 
torians place  at  Afhdown. 

At  Cholfeley,  two  miles  fouth  from  Wallingford, 
was  one  of  the  three  old  monaberies,  referred  to  in 
Henry  Fs.  foundation-charter  of  Reading,  as  long  be- 
fore deftroved  ; perhaps,  when  the  Danes  burnt  Read- 
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ing,  Wallingford,  and  Ceolefia.  It  was  founded  by- 
King  Ethelred,  about  986,  to  atone  for  the  murder 
of  his  brother  King  Edward  the  Martyr.  The  manor 
and  impropriation  of  Cholfeley  belonged  to  Reading 
Abbey  ; and  a fine  country-houfe  here,  called  the 
Abbot  of  Reading’s  Place,  was  granted  to  fir  Francis 
Englefield,  in  the  reign  of  Oueen  Mary.  Cholfeley- 
farm,  reckoned  the  largeft  in  England,  being  all  com- 
pa6t  together,  and  let  for  ioool.  a year,  belonged 
lately  to  the  earls  of  Warwick.  There  is  a barn  on 
it  100  feet  long. 

At  Brightwell  was  a cafile  built  by  Prince  (after- 
wards King  Henry  II.)  a little  before  his  peace  with 
King  Stephen.  Near  it  is  Sinodun  Hill,  anciently- 
fortified. 

Wantage  is  fituated  near  a brook  which  runs  into 
the  Ock  : it  wras  once  a royal  villa,  and  the  birth-place 
of  the  great  Alfred.  The  appearance  of  a vallum  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  brook,  gives  reafon  to  iuppofe 
that  it  was  a Roman  ftation.  It  has  a weekly  market 
on  Saturday. 

Near  Wantage  is  an  inelofure,  called  Limhorough, 
where  Roman  coins  have  been  found. 

EaftHendred,  between  Harwell  and  Wantage,  was 
formerly  a market-town. 

At  Steventon,  two  miles  north  from  Eaft  Hendred, 
was  a priory  of  black  monks,  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Bee, 
in  Normandy. 

Three  miles  fouth-fouth-wreft  from  Wantage  is  an 
ancient  camp,  called  Letcombe  cafile. 

The  vale  of  the  White  Horfe,  fituated  to  the  weft  of 
Wantage,  takes  its  name  from  the  reprefentation  of  a 
horfe  cut  on  a high  fieep  hill  fix  miles  from  Wantage, 
facing  the  north-v/eft,  in  a galloping  pofture,  which 
covers  near  an  acre  of  ground.  His  head,  neck,  body, 
tail,  and  leg^s,  confift  each  of  one  white  line  or  trench 
cut  in  the  chalk,  about  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and 
ten  broad  ; the  rays  of  the  afternoon  fun  darting  on  it 
makes  it  viftble.for  twelve  miles  round  at  leaft.  The 
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neighbouring  inhabitants  of  feveral  villages  have  a 
cufiom  of  fcouringthe  horfe,  as  they  call  it,  at  certain 
times,  about  which  they  hold  a fefiival,  and  perform 
certain  manly  games  for  prizes. 

This  horfe  is,  with  great  probability,  fuppofed  to  be 
a memorial  of  Alfred’s  victory  over  the  Danes  at 
Afhdown,  near  Afhbury  Park,  lord  Craven’s  feat,  in 
this  neighbourhood,  in  the  year  871.  The  burial- 
place  of  Bacfeg,  the  Danifh  chief,  who  was  flain  in 
this  fight,  is  difiinguifhed  by  a parcel  of  Hones,  lefs 
than  a mile  from  the  hill,  fet  on  edge,  inclofing  a 
piece  of  ground  fomewhat  raifed. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  fouthern  extremity  Hand 
three  fquarifia  fiat  Hones,  of  about  four  or  five  feet 
over  each  way,  fupporting  a fourth  larger,  flat  011 
them,  like  a cromlech  ; and  now  called  by  the  vulgar 
Way  land  Smith,  from  an  idle  tradition  about  an  in- 
vifible  frnith  replacing  loH  horfe-fhoes  here. 

x O 

Aubery  fays,  thefe  Hones,  though  now  in  confufion, 
muH  have  been  laid  there  by  defign.  The  feven  bar- 
rows,  a mile  further,  may  belong  to  the  five  counts 
mentioned  by  Afier,  and  the  other  king  and  count 
faid,  by  Ingulfus,  to  have  been  flam  at  the  fame  time; 
and  there  are  near  twenty  more  barrovrs  in  an  extent 
of  fix  or  feven  hundred  yards. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  whereon  the  horfe  is  cut,  is 
a lage  Roman  intrenchment,  oblong,  fingle  trenched, 
called  Uffington  or  Woolfion  Cafile,  from  overlook- 
ing a town  and  farm  of  thofe  names  in  the  vale,  pro- 
bably made  ufeof  by  the  Danes,  who  A Her  fays,  pof- 
fefled  themfelves  of  the  upper  ground. 

About  half  a mile  lower  weftward,  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill  nearer  Afhbury,  overlooking  a farm-houfc 
called  Hardwell,  is  a camp,  fortified  feemingly  after 
the  Saxon  manner,  with  a double  ditch,  and  cabled 
Hardwell  Camp,  where  probably  Alfred’s  brother. 
King  Ethelrcd,  lay  the  night  before  the  battle,  as 
Alfred  did  in  a hafly>  flight,  fingle,  roundifh  camp. 
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loo  paces  diameter,  about  one  mile  hence,  behind  the 
wood  of  Afhdown  Park. 

Mr.  Aubery  indeed  took  this  laft  to  be  Danifh  $ 
and  fays,  it  was  almoft  fpoiled  by  digging  for  Sarfden- 
ftone  for  lord  Craven's  houfe  in  the  park.  Thefe  two 
are  probably  what  he  called  Barbury  or  Badbury  CaG 
ties,  on  the  ridge  of  White  Horfe  Hill. 

Below  the  horfe,  and  between  this  hill  and  Ickel- 
ton  Way,  is  a barrow  called  Dragon-Hill,  probably 
1 Britifh.  Aubery  calls  this  a maufoleum  of  earth  like 
Silbury  Hill,  and  fuppofcs  it  the  tumulus  of  Uther 
Pendr2gon.  He  refers  the  White  Horfe  to  Hengifb 
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4 

0 

Wotton 

1 

0 

Lechlade  . 

1 

7 

Giouceiler 

1 

0 

76 

0 

In  the  whole 

10  6 

0 

ABINGDON  is  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Ock 
and  the  Thames.  Its  ancient  name  was  Seovefham, 
Which  was  changed  on  account  of  an  abbey  founded 
there  by  Cilia,  king  of  the  Weld  Saxons.  ' But  this 
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abbey  had  not  Hourifhed  long, before  it  was  fuddenly 
deftroyed  by  the  Danes.  It  recovered  itCelf,  however,* 
prefently  by  the  liberality  of  King  Edgar,  and  after- 
wards  bv  the  aifi fiance  of  its  Norman  abbots,  attained 
gradually  to  that  degree  of  fplendor  as  to  have  fearcc. 
an  equal  in  Britain  for, wealth  or  extents 

“ The  abbey, ” fays  Leland,  “ was  firft  began  at 
Bagiev  Wood,  in  Berklhire,  two  miles  higher  on  the 
He  than  Abingdbn  now  is  ; afterwards  t ran  Hated  to 
Seufham,  and  there  finilhed,  molt  by  the  codes  of 
King  Ciifa,  that  thereafter  was  buried  5 but  the  very 
place  and  tomhe  of  his  burial  never  known  fyns  the 
Danes  defaced  Abingdon.'” 

At  Seoveiham  was  founded  the  famous  crofs  made 
of  the  nails  of  the  crofs  which  Hruck  dead  all  who 
forfwore  themfelves  on  it.  One  Eanus,  a noble  Saxon, 
began  to  build  a little  monaHery  by  the  permiflion  of 
CifTa,  his  mailer,  king  of  the  Saxons,  at  a place  called 
Bagley  Wood,  or  Chiefewel,  two  miles  north-north- 
calf  from  Abingdon.  The  place  after  not  being 
thought  convenient,  it  was  tranHated  to  SeuHiam, 
whereupon  the  new  monaHery  being  built,  it  was 
called  Abbandune,  i.  e.  Abbatis  oppidum. 

The  abbev  rofe  again  after  its  deftrubfion  by  the 
D anes  ; “ but  it  was  a pore  thing  until  fuch  time  as 
King  Edgar,  by  the  counfel  of  Ethelwolde,  birhop  of 
WincheHer,  953,  afterwards  abbot  here,  richly  in- 
created  it.”  All  that  now  remains  is  the  gate-houfe, 
converted  into  a gaol,  and  St.  Nicholas's  Church  ad- 
joining, built  by  abbot  Nicholas  in  the  years  1289 
and  1307  ; whofe  weft  door  is  adorned  with  Saxon 
zigzag.  The  Norman  abbots  rebuilt  the  church  and 
other  buildings,  of  which  the  eaft  part  remained  in 
Iceland's  time.  The  weft  part  was  built  by  abbots 
Afchendune  and  Sante,  in  the  years  1435  and  1495. 
Oppofte  the  church,  and  without  the  gate,  is  the  hof- 
pital  of  St.  John  Baptift,  founded  by  one  of  the  abbots, 
for  twelve  poor  men  (for  fo  many  were  there  in  Le- 
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land's  time),  under  a mafter.  It  ftill  fub fills  undehf 
the  corporation,  and  maintains  fix  men. 

Abingdon  is  a place  of  conftderable  trade,  much 
affifted  by  the  river  Thames,  navigable  for  barges* 
which  carry  goods,  efpecialiy  malt  and  corn  to  Lon- 
don. Here  is  likewile  a manufacture  of  fail-cloth  and 
lacking.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor  and  aldermen, 
contains  two  parifh  churches,  befides  places  of  worlbip 
for  diftenters  ; and  has  two  markets  weekly,  on  Mon- 
day and  Friday  toll-free.  The  fummer  aftizes  for  the 
county  of  Berks  are  held  here,  and  the  poll  taken  for 
knights  of  the  (hire.  It  fends  only  one  member  to 
parliament. 

Here  was  formerly  a convent  of  black  nuns,  called 
Helenftow,  founded  in  the  year  680,  by  Cilia,  filter 
of  Cadwalla,  king  of  Weftex,  deftroyed  by  the  Danes* 
and  afterwards  removed  to  Witham,  about  ten  miles 
north  from  Abingdon,  where  the  foundrefs  prefided  as 
ahbefs.  In  the  war  between  OfFa  and  Kenulph,  the 
nuns  left  it ; and  a caftle  was  built  there  by  Offa, 
who  defeated  Kenulph,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
his  dominions.  The  houfc  at  Abingdon  was  refounded 
in  the  year  1553,  by  fir  John  Mafon,  for  thirteen 
poor  men  and  women,  and  named  Chrift’s  Hofpitah 
The  market-houfe  is  a flately  building.  In  the  mar- 
ket-place, which  is  a handfome  fquare,  was  formerly 
an  elegant  crofs,  built  by  the  brotherhood  in  the  reign 
of  Henrv  VI.  and  demolifhed  in  the  civil  wars. 

About  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  north-eaft  of  Abing- 
don, is  an  ancient  camp  called  Serpen  Hill,  where  it 
is  faid  a battle  was  fought  between  the  Saxons  and  the 
Danes  ; and  a little  to  the  weft  of  the  town  is  another 
tamp,  called  Barrow. 

At  Cumnor,  about  fix  miles  north-north-weft  from 
Abingdon,  is  a medicinal  fpring. 

Two  miles  weft  from  Fifield  is  the  village  of  Long- 
worth,  the  native  place  of  Dr.  Fell*  bilhop  of  Oxford, 
Who  was  born  in  the  year  1625. 
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At  Pufey  is  a feat  belonging  to  an  ancient  family  of 
the  fame  name,  whofe  eft  ate,  according  to  tradition,, 
is  held  by  a horn  prefented  to  William  Pewfe  by 
King  Canute,  and  now  poffefted  by  his  defcendants. 

The  horn  given  by  King  Canute  to  William  Pewfe„ 
is  a large  horn  of  fome  buffalo  or  ox,  of  a dark  brown 
tortoifefhell  colour,  mounted  at  each  end  with  rings  of 
filver,  and  on  a third,  round  the  middle,  to  which 
are  fixed  two  feet,  is  this  infcription,  but  in  characters 
of  much  later  date  than  the  time  of  Canute: 

I t - • * ’>  f > , 7 ••  • • ; 

Kyng  Knowd  gave  Wyllyam  Pewfy 
Yys  borne  to  holde  by  thy  lond. 

The  fame  kind  of  letters  are  on  the  horn  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.  The  fiopper  is  a dog’s  head. 

Four  miles  and  three  quarters  north  from  Pufey, 
crofling  the  1 hames  at  Rodcot  Bridge,  (where,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  the  duke  of  Ireland  was  defeated 
by  the  earl  of  Derby,)  is  Bampton,  in  Oxfordshire,  on 
.a- brook  which  runs  into  the  Thames.  Here  are  the 
remains  of  a caftle.  The  market,  formerly  held  on 
Wednefday,  is  now  di  {continued.  About  a mile  and 
half  to  the  eaft  of  Pufey  is  a circular  camp,  called 
Cherbury  Caftle,  where  it  is  faid  Canute  had  a palace; 
and  at  Hinton  Walridge,  about  a mile  from  it,  there 
are  traces  of  another  camp. 

Faringdon  is  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a hill.  Here 
W’as  anciently  a caftle,  built  by  Robert  earl  of  Glou- 
cefter,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  which  was  taken 
and  deftroyed  by  the  king.  In  the  year  1202,  King 
John  founded  an  abbey  for  Citlertian  monks,  on  the 
fite,  Which. was  afterwards  made  fubjedt  to  Beaulieu 
Abbey,  in  Hampfhire. 

In  the  year  177 1,  as  fome  labourers  were  digging 
flones  in  a field,  called  the  Lamb  Clofe,  they  difeo- 
vered  fix  human  Ikeletons  lying  three  in  a row.  Un- 
ifier.the  heads  of  two  of  them  were  found  fome  pieces 
you  ill.  1 
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of  filver  coin  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  ; and  one  of 
the  Ikulls  appeared  to  have  had  a bullet  gone  quite 
through  it.  By  the  fize  of  the  bones,  and  foundnefe 
of  the  teeth,  they  were  probably  young  men,  and  fol- 
diers  that  had  been  flain  in  the  troublefome  reign  of 
Charles  I.  The  town  is  governed  by  a bailiff,  &c.^ 
and  has  a weekly  market  on  Tuefday. 

At  Bufcot  is  a feat  of  Mr.  Loveden. 

Lechlade,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  is  fttuated  at  the 
union  of  a fmall  river  called  Leche  with  the  Thames, 
which  is  here  navigable  for  boats  of  forty  or  fifty 
tons  ; and  the  canal  of  communication  between  the. 
Severn  and  the  Thames,  joins  the  latter  near  the 
town,  by  which  means  a trade  Is  opened  to  London, 
Briftol,  Gloucefter,  Worcefter,  &c. 

Here  was  a priory,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  converted  into  a chantry  by  Edward  IV. 

There  is  a legendary  tradition,  that  here  was  once 
a Latin  univerfity.  Lechlade  has  a weekly  market  on 
Tuefday.  The  living  is  a vicarage,  endowed  with  the 
great  tithes  by  the  will  of  Lawrence  Bathurft,  dated- 
September  io,  1670. 

Near  the  bridge  over  the  Thames  there  was  an  hos- 
pital, dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptift,  founded  by  Lady 
Ifabella  Ferrars,  before  the  30th  of  Henry  III.?  but 
this  houfe  being  decayed,  the  revenues  were  employed 
to  endow  a perpetual  chantry  of  three  priefis.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  dean  Underwood  continued  to 
place  two  of  thefe  priefis  at  Wallingford,  leaving  only 
one  at  Lechlade.  A teflelated  pavement  was  dug  up 
at  Latton,  two  miles  north  from  Cricklade,  in  the- 
year  1670. 

' Fairford  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Cotfwold  Hills, 
-on  the  river  Coin,  which  riles  a few  miles  to  the 
north-weft,  and  runs  into  the  Thames  near  Lechlade. 
•From  medals  and  urns  dug  up,  and  fome  barrows- 
-near,  it  feerns  to  be  ancient.  The  church,  an  object 
<Sf  great  curiofity,  was  built  by  John  and  Edmund 
Tame.  The  hiftory  is  this  1 
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John  Tame,  a merchant  of  London,  purqhafed  this 
manor  gf  King  Henry  VIII.  (to  whom  it  descended 
from  the  Beauchamps,  earls  of  Warwick) ; and  having 
taken  a prize-fhip  bound  for  Rome,  wherein  he  found 
a great  quantity  of  painted  glafs,  he  brought  both  the 
glafs  and  workmen  into  England.  Mr.  Tame  built 
this  church,  which  is  in  length  125  feet,  and  55  in 
breadth  ; and  has  a nave  and  two  aides,  a good  veftry, 
and  a noble  tower  arifing  from  the  midft  of  it,  adorned 
with  pinnacles  ; and  the  windows  of  the  church, 
twenty-eight  in  number,  he  caufed  to  be  glazed  with 
this  invaluable  prize,  which  remain  entire  to  this 
day.  . - . 

Mrs.  Farmer  (a  daughter  of  iord  Lemffer)  gave 
2qq1.  to  be  laid  out  in  mending  and  wiring  the  wdm- 
dows  ; this  has  preferved  them  from  accidents ; and 
in  the  grand  rebellion,  the  impropriator,  Mr.  Old*- 
worth,  and  others,  took  down  the  glafs,  and  fecuring 
it  in  fome  fecret  plage,  thereby  preferved  it  from  po- 
pular fury.  The  painting  was  the  defign  of  the  fa- 
mous Albert  Dur-er  ; and  the  colouring  in  the  drapery, 
and  fome  of  the  figures,  are  fo  w^ell  performed,  that 
Vaodycke  affirmed  the  pencil  could  not  exceed  it. 
Th,e  fubjefits  are  fcripturaT  or  relating  to  the  hiftcry 
of  the  cfiurch. 

Near  the  church  is  a handfome-built  free-fchool, 
endowed  for  fixty  boys.  Here  is  a weekly  market  on 
Thurfday. 

Cirencefter  is  fituated  on  the  fide  of  the  river  Churn, 
W’hieh  rifes  near  Coberley,  and  joins  the  Thames  at 
Cricklade.  This  town  is  fituated  on  the  Roman  road 
to  Gloucefter,  at  the  inter fedfion  of  the  Foffe,  and  i,s 
by  Ptolemy  called  Corinium  ; by  Antoninus,  Dura- 
cornovium  j and  by  the  Britons,  Caer  Cori,  or  Caer 
Ceri.  The  prefent  name  is  Saxon,  and  probably  de- 
rived from  the  river. 

It  was  a eonfiderable  town  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, as  h m an i fell  from  the  great  number  of  anti- 
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quities  found,  fuch  as  hypocauft,  coins,  teftelated  pave* 
ments,  &c.  ; and  was  furrounded  with  walls,  veftiges 
of  which  are  yet  vifible.  The  Britifh  annals  relate 
that  this  city  was  burnt  by  one  Gurmund,  an  African 
tyrant,  by  means  of  fparrows,  whence  Giraldus  calls 
it  the  City  of  Sparrows  ; and  after  them,  Necham  fays 
Gurmund  is  miftak'en  for  Godrum,  the  Danifh  chief- 
tain, baptized  by  Alfred,  who  came  w ith  his  army,  in 
the  year  879,  from  Chippenham  to  Cirencefter.  Ca- 
nute Called  a council  here  in  the  year  1020,  at  which 
Ethel  wold  was  outlawed. 

The  inhabitants  fhew  below'  the  city  a hill  throwm 
up,  as  they  fay,  by  Gurmund,  though  they  call  it 
Grifmond’s  Towner.  Marianus,  an  ancient  hiftoriau 
of  credit,  fays,  Ceaulin  took  this  city  from  the  Bri- 
tains,  when  he  routed  their  forces  at  Deorham,  and 
reduced  Gloucefier.  It  w^as  after  that  fubjecl  to  the 
Weft  Saxons  : for  we  find  that  Penda,  the  Mercian, 
was  routed  by  Cinegils  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons, 
■while  he  was  befieging  this  place  with  a great  army. 
It  came,  however,  at  length  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mercians,  with  the  wTole  country  ; and  fo  remained 
till  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Englifh  monarchy.  Under 
that  it  fuftered  grievous  calamities  from  the  Danes. 

King  Henry  IV.  granted  the  inhabitants  fome  pri- 
vileges for  their  fervices  againft  Thomas  Holland 
earl  of  Kent,  John  Holland  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
John  Montacute  earl  of  Salifbury,  Thomas  De  Spen- 
cer earl  of  Gloucefter,  and  others,  vrho  having  been 
deprived  of  their  honours  by  him,  had  confpired  againft 
him,  and  being  here  intercepted  by  the  towns  people, 
wfere  fome  of  them  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  the  reft  be- 
headed. The  caftle  wras  deftroyed  by  Stephen,  and 
again  by  Henry  III. 

- Here  have  been  three  parifh  churches,  dedicated  to 
St.  Cecilia,  St.  Lawrence,  and  St.  John  ; the  firft  is 
-a  private  houfe,  the  fecond  an  hofpital  for  poor  wo- 
-men,  and  the  third  alone  remains  a Very  fair  ones, 
and  is  the  prefent  parifh-church,  having  five  chapels* 
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wherefore  St.  Mary’s  was  very  conliderable ; and  of 
its  perquifites,  a large  account  may  be  feen  among 
Dugdale’s  MSS.  at  Oxford. 

Cirencefter  buffered  much  in  the  baron’s  wars,  and 
the  civil  wars  of  the  feventeenth  century.  Leland 
tells  us,  that  before  the  conqueft  here  was  a fair  and 
rich  college  of  prebendaries,  but  of  what  Saxon 
foundation  no  man  can  tell,  which  was  by  King 
Henry  I.  converted  into  a monaftery  for  black  canons, 
the  abbot  of  which  was  mitred  ; now  the  feat  of  Mr. 
Mahers,  to  whofe  anceftors  it  was  granted  at  the 
Diffolution.  Here  was  likewife  an  hofpital,  founded 
by  Henry  I.  Cirencefter  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament ; and  has  two  weekly  markets  on  Monday 
and  Friday.  ' « 

Ten  miles  wed  from  Cirencefter  is  Minchin  Hamp- 
ton, a fmall  clothing  town  ; with  a weekly  market  on 
Tuefday.  The  celebrated  Roger  Bacon  is  fa  id  to  have 
(redded  at  a pla.ce  called  St.  Mary’s  Mill,  in  this 
pari  Hi. 

At  Chalford,  an  adjoining  village,  is  a petrifying 
fpring.  "ft.  . : ■ 'ft'  ■ 

Minchin  Hampton  is  faid  to  be  fo  called  from 
being  the  property  of  the  Minchens,  or  nuns  of  Caen 
and  Sion.  Near  it  are  large  intrenchments,  fuppofed 
to  be  thrown  up  in  the  Danifh  wars  ; in  the  pariih  is 
a romantic  valley,  called  the  Golden  Vale* 

Three  miles  fouth  from  Minchin  Hampton  lies 
Evening,  a clothing  village,  in  the  neighbourhood  qf 
which  are  fome  barrows.  - . 

Three  miles  fouth-weft  is  Horfley,  or  Horkefley, 
where  a priory  was  founded  for  Benedidtine  monks, 
by  Roger  de  Montgomery  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  a cell 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  at  Trouard,  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  afterwards  made  fubjeift  to  Bruton,  in 
Somerfetfhire,  with  which  it  was  granted  to  fir  Wal- 
ter Denys.  y 

At  North  Corney,  four  miles  north  from  Ciren- 
cefter, is  a large  camp. 
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Chedworth,  feven  miles  north-north- we  ft  from  Ci~ 
rencefter,  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  a branch  of  the 
Howe  family.  In  the  year  1760/ a 'Roman  hypocaiift 
fvas  difcovered  in  this  parifli.  ' 

Some  Roman  antiquities  have  been  difcovered  at 
Bihury,  feven  miles  north- eaft  from  Cireneefler. 

Two  miles  before  we  reach  Birdlip,  on  the  left,  is 
Brimpsfield,  which  had  once  a market.  Here  was  a 
caftle  and  a priory,  cell  to  the  Benedictine  abby  at 
Fontenay,  in  Normandy. 

Gloucefter,  the  capital  of  the  county  to  which  it 
gives  name,  is  a city  Stuated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Severn,  called  by  the  Britons,  Caer  G-lovi ; by  Anto- 
ninus, Clevum  and  Glevurn  \ by  the  Saxons,  Gleau- 
cefter  ; and  in  modern  Latin,  Glovernia  or  Claudio-, 
eeftria.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  built  to  awe  the 
SilurCs,  by  the  Romans,  who  fettled  here  a colony 
called  Colonia  Glevurn. 

It  was  formerly  fur-rounded  -with  walls,  and  defended 
with  a caftle  built  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, which  was  decayed  in  Camden's  time,  though 
both  the  walls  and  callie  were  handing  wrhen  Leland 
was  there.  1 * , -I 

Gloucefler  was  taken  from  'the  Britons  about  the 
year  570,  by  Ceaulin  firft  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons, 
after  which  it  fell  to  the  Mercians. 

In  the  year  700,  Ofrick  king  of  Northumberland, 
with  confent  of  the  king  of  Mercia,  founded  here  a 
•convent  for  nuns,  over  whom  Kineburga,  Eadburga, 
and  Eva,  queens  of  Mercia,  fuceeffively  prefided. 

• E-delneda,  the  famous  lady  of  the  Mercians,  adorned 
this  city  with  that  church  in  w-hich  fhe  is  buried. 
Not  long  after,  when  the  Danes  had  ravaged  the  whole 
country,  -thofe  holy  virgins  were  turned  out  ;•  and  the 
Danes,  in  the  year  878,  according  to  the  old  hifto- 
rtart  Ethel  werd,  c(  fixed  their  tents  in  the  town  of 
Glewcefter,  after  various  tours.”  At  which  time  the 
older  church  being  deftroyed,  Aldred  arehbifhb'p  of 
York,  and  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  built  the  -monks 
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another,  now  the  cathedral,  having  a dean  and  fix 
prebendaries.  The  fouth  fide  was  repaired  with  the 
offerings  of  the  people  at  the  tomb  of  king  Edward  II. 
buried  here  under  a monument  of  alabafter ; and  not 
far  from  him,  the  unfortunate  Robert  Curthofe  duke 
of  Normandy,  eldeft  fon  of  William  I.  in  the  middle 
of  the  choir,  in  a wooden  tomb. 

Over  the  choir  in  the  roof  of  this  church,  the  wall 
is  built  in  a femicircle,  with  angles,  in  fuch  an  artful 
manner,  that  if  a perfon  fpeaks  ever  fo  low  at  one  end, 
and  another  puts  his  ear  again  f:  the  other,  though  at  a 
great  diftance,  he  will  eafily  hear  every  fy liable. 

The  church  is  420  feet  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  144 
from  north  to  fouth  ; and  body  and  fide  aifles  84.  The 
fquare  tower  222  feet  high,  is  beautifully  adorned 
with  pinnacles  and  interlaced  arches  ; and  over  the 
great  fouth  window,  which  is  Saxon,  are  two  towers 
and  a pediment.  The  pillars  of  the  nave  are  of  an 
extraordinary  circumference  ; and  on  a late  attempt  to 
flute  them,  were  found  filled  up  with  loofe  irregular 
ftones.  Thofe  in  the  choir  w~ere  the  fame,  but  leflened 
and  fided  with  final ler  ones  by  abbot  Seabroke. 

In  the  choir  are  monuments  for  King  Ofric,  King 
Edward  II.,  Parker  laft  abbot,  bifhop  Aldred,  and 
abbot  Seabroke.  In  the  fouth  aifle,  Humphry  Bohun 
carl  of  Hereford,  who  died  in  the  year  1367,  and  his 
lady. 

Abbot  Frowrcefter  procured  the  mitre  for  this  abbey. 
Henry  VIII.  converted  it  into  a bifhopric,  though  it 
is  generally  accounted  one  of  the  old  Britifh  fees  ; and 
that  Eld  red  fat  here  in  the  year  490,  and  Theonus  be- 
fore the  year  542  : and  in  the  Monafticon  Anglicanum 
it  is  ftyled  an  archbifhopric. 

Gloucefter  was  anciently  an  hundred  of  itfelf,  pro- 
bably till  Edward  III.  It  had  a mint  before  the 
Conqueft. 

The  honour  of  Gloucefter  w7as  in  the  Saxon  times. 
King  John  made  Gloucefter  a borough,  governed  by 
two  bailiffs  j and  Henry  III.  w7ho  was  crowned  here, 
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made  it  a corporation.  Edward  I.  ere<ded  on  the 
iouth  fide  of  the  abbey,  a noble  gate,  dill  called  after 
him  ; repaired  by  the  lad  abbot,  but  almod  demolifhed 
in  the  civil  wars.  Richard  II.  gave  his  fword  and  cap 
of  maintenance  to  this  city.  During  the  barons  wars' 
Glouceder  was  plundered  by  Prince  Edward,  fon  of 
Henry  III.  In  the  year  1643,  Glouceder  declared 
for  the  parliament,  being  fupported  by  a garrifon,  un- 
der the  command  of  colonel  Malfey.  King  Charles  I. 
laid  liege  to  it  in  perfon  ; but,  for  want  of  fufficient 
neceffaries,  was  not  able  to  take  the  town  before  the 
earl  of  Effex  was  fent  to  its  relief,  on  which  the  king 
was  compelled  to  retire. 

During  the  liege  fix  churches  were  deffroyed  out  of 
eleven  • fo  that  Glouceder  now  contains  five  churches 
and  a cathedral.  The  city  contains  four  principal 
llreets,  befides  feveral  fmalier,  well  paved,  and  in 
general  tvell  built.  It  was  erebfed  into  a borough  by 
King  John,  and  a charter  of  corporation  granted  by 
King  Henry  III.  The  trade  is  conliderable  on  account 
of  the  Severn.  In  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  before,  the  principal  trade  confided  in 
manufabluring  iron.  Their  tribute,  as  appears  in 
Dornefday  Book,  demanded  by  the  king,  was  26  icres 
of  iron,  and  100  iron  bars,  for  the  ufe  of  the  king’s 
fleets,  and  a few  pints  of  honey : (an  icre  is  ten 
bars).  The  principal  manufacture  now  is  making  of 
pins. 

Befides  the  churches  for  efiablifhed  religion,  there 
are  places  of  worfhip  for  diffenters  and  quakers,  with 
feveral  charity  fchools,  and  a countv  infirmary.  Two 
markets  are  held  weekly,  on  Wednefday  and  Satur- 
day. Gloucefter  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
By  the  lafi:  charter,  granted  by  King  Charles  II.  the 
corporation  condds  of  a mayor,  high  deward,  recor- 
der, twelve  aldermen,  town-clerk,  and  two  fherifFs, 
&c. 

Here  was  an  houfe  of  Augudin  canons,  founded  in 
the  year  1153;  another  of  black  friars,  founded  in 
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1139,  made  a drapering-houfe  by  one  fir  Thomas  Bell, 
whofe  rebus  is  on  its  front;  a third  of  grey  friars, 
founded  by  one  of  the  Berkeley's,  before  the  year 
1268 ; and  a fourth  of  white  friars,  founded  by  Henry 
III.  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hofpital,  founded  or  aug- 
mented by  Henry  III.  maintains  fifty-four  poor,  with 
a minifter,  phyfician,  and  furgeon,  and  has  a revenue 
of  near  500I.  per  annum.  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  now 
called  St.  James’s  Hofpital,  maintains  nineteen  poor 
people,  and  has  a chapel. 

Sir  Thomas  Rich,  a native  of  the  town,  left  6000L 
for  a blue-coat  hofpital,  for  twenty  boys  and  twenty 
poor  perfons.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  many  other  be- 
nefactions to  encourage  young  tradefmen  by  loans,  and 
to  put  out  apprentices.  The  crofs  in  the  centre  of  the 
four  ftreets,  adorned  with  figures  of  our  kings  and 
queens,  and  engraved  by  the  fociety  of  antiquarians, 
was  taken  down  in  the  year  1750,  to  widen  the  ftreets. 
The  town-hall,  called  the  Booth-hall,  was  an  ancient 
timber  building,  but  rebuilt  in  the  year  1606.  Be- 
hind the  grey  friars  is  the  old  bed  of  the  Severn,  whofe 
courfe  was  turned  by  order  of  Charles  II. 

Here  are  three  large  fuburbs  ; and  in  the  fouthern 
was  Lantony  Abbey,  founded  in  the  year  1136,  by 
Milo  earl  of  Hereford,  for  the  monks  driven  from  an 
abbey  of  that  name  in  Monmouthfhire,  by  the  Welch. 
Some  of  the  Bohuns,  his  fucceflors,  were  buried  here. 
Its  revenue  was  748I.  per  annum.  This  houle  was  at 
firft  only  intended  as  a temporary  refidence,  cell  to 
the  other,  till  more  fettled  times.  But  the  monks 
afterwards  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  return  alto*, 
gether  to  their  old  abode,  fo  that  the  new  houfe,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Mary,  became  fuperior  to  the  mother 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptift.  The  fheli 
of  the  whole  quadrangle  remains,  and  the  gate,  with 
the  royal  and  Bohun  arms  ; part  is  converted  into  a 
farm-houfe  and  offices. 

A canal  has  lately  been  made  from  Gloucefter  to 
Berkeley,  capable  of  carrying  veficls  of  two  hundred 
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tons  without  a lock,  except  at  each  end,  by  which 
means  the  mod  difficult  part  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Severn  below  the  city  is  avoided  ; and  a bafon  is  con- 
structed capable  of  receiving  150  veffels. 

Near  Gloucefter,  in  the  Severn,  is  the  ifland  of 
Alnev,  famous  for  the  tingle  combat  between  Edmund 
king  of  England,  and  Canute  the  Dane,  when,  after 
a doubtful  can  tell,  it  was  agreed  to  divide  England 
between  them. 

Four  miles  fouth  from  Gloucester  is  Painfwiok,  a 
clothing  town,  with  an  incomlderable  market  on 
Tuefday ; and  three  miles  fouth  from  Painfwick  is 
Stroud,  dituated  • on  an  eminence,  at  the  bottom  of 
■which  runs  a river,  called  Stroud  Water*  which 
empties  itfelt  in  the  Severn  ; with  a weekly  market 
cn -Friday.  The  clothing  trade  here  is  very  confider- 
able ; and  the  water  of  the  river  is  particularly  cele- 
brated for  dying  fcarlet  cloth,  fo  that  many  fulling 
mills  are  eretfed  on  it  ^ and  a canal  has  been  made 
from  Walbrook,  near  Stroud,  to  the  Severn. 

At  Standiffi,  four  miles  north-weft  from  Stroud,  is 
a medicinal  fpring. 

At  Woodchefter,  two  miles  fouth- weft  from  Stroud, 
about  fix  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  church-yard, 
a large  Roman  pavement  was  found,  with  figures  of 
beads,  birds,  and  flowers;  and  in  the  year  1684, 
many  Roman  coins  were  dug  up.  According  to  tra- 
dition here  was  a religious  houfe,  founded  by  Girtha, 
wife  of  earl  Godwin,  to  atone  for  her  fon’s  impiety 
&t  Berkeley  Abbey.  Lord  Ducie  has  a feat  here. 

Two  miles  eaft  from  Stroud  is  Bifley,  a fmall  town* 
but  an  extenfive  and  populous  pariffi,  with  a confider- 
able  manufacture  of  cloth.  The  canal  communication 
between  the  Severn  and  the  Thames  erodes  this  pariffi, 
.and  near  it  is  the  celebrated  tunnel,  in  which  the 
water  is  conveyed  two  miles  and  five  furlongs  under 
the  ground  of  Sapperton  Hill. 
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TETEURY  is  fituated  in  Gloucefterfhire,  on  the 
edge  of  Wiltfhire,  and  contains  near  five  hundred 
houfes  ; with  a weekly  market  on  Wednesday,  the 
chief  article  at  which  is  yarn. 

In  the  year  1770,  the  church  was  undermined  by 
a flood,  when  the  roof  fell  in,  and  fo  much  damage 
done,  that  it  was  rebuilt,  and  opened  for  fervice  in 
the  year  1781.  Here  was  anciently  a caftle,  faid  to 
have  been  built  by  a Britifh  king.  Roman  coins,  have 
been  dug  up  feveral  times  in  and  near  the  town.  An- 
nual races  are  run  on  a common  about  a mile- to  the 
eafh  The  river  Avon  rifes  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  runs  by  Bath  and  Briflol  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Severn.  North  of  the  town  is  a petrifying  fpring. 

Dr.  Trapp  was  bom  at  Cherington,  a village  juft 
by,  and  educated  in  the  free-fchool  at  Tetbury.  On 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  town  was  a camp,  levelled  not  long 
fince,  when  many  arrows  and  fpear  heads,  fpurs,  and 
coins  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor,  Stephen,  and  Henry 
ILI.  were  found,  as  likewife  fome  Roman  antiquities. 

Five  miles  north  from  Tedbury,  at  Hafeldon,  in 
the  parifh  of  Rodmarton,  was  a Ciftertian  abbey,  re- 
moved to  Tedbury,  and  afterwards  to  Kingfwood  ; 
the  abbey-barn  is  now  remaining.  At  Rodmarton  alfo 
is- an  ancient  manor-houfe,  faid  to  have  been  the  villa 
of  the  abbots  of  CRencefter;  it  is  inhabited  by  a 
farmey  ; the  great  hall  is  ufed  as  a granary. 

In  the  neighbouring  parifh,  called  Cotes,  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Ilis  or  Thames  rifes*  and  joins  the 
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Churn  about  a mile  from  Cricklade.  That  branch, 
called  the  Churn,  rifes  in  the  parifh  of  Coberley, 
about  three  miles  fouth  from  Cheltenham,  from  feven 
fprings,  called  the  Seven  Wells,  in  a hollow  of  a 
high  hill.  Another  branch  rifes  in  a farm-yard, 
about  a mile  and  half  beyond,  which  is  called  the 
Thames-head. 

At  Beverftone,  anciently  Burefton,  three  miles  north- 
weft  from  Tedbury,  anciently  a market-town,  now 
only  a village  with  lefs  than  forty  houfes,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a caftle.  This  caftle  appears  to  have  been 
ffrft  forti  fied  by  Maurice  de  Gaunt,  in  the  reign,  of 
Ting  Henry  II. ; and  having  done  it  without  the  royal 
licence,  he  was  profecuted  for  the  offence  by  Henry 
III.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
it  was  purehafed  by  Thomas  lord  Berkeley,  who 
beautified  and  greatly  enlarged,  if  not  then  rebuilt 
it.  It  was  fquare,  and  moated  on  all  fides J with  a 
tower  at  each  corner.  One  of  the  towers  is  ftill  re- 
maining. The  earls  Godwin,  Swegen,  and  Harold, 
are  faid  to  have  met  at  Beverftone,  under  the  pretence 
of  aftlfting  Edward  the  Confeffor  againft  the  Welch; 
but  they  entered  into  a con fpi racy  againft  him,  for 
which  they  were  compelled  to  leave  the  kingdom.  A 
market  was  granted  by  ~ Edward  I.  but  it  has  long 
been  difcontinued.  ••  - , •: 


• During  the  civil  wars 'the  caftle  was  in  poffefiion  of 
both  parties,  and  by  them  feverally  made  a garrifon. 
Fart  of  it  is  now  ufed  as  a farm-houle. 

. Kingfcot,  five' miles  north-weft  from  Tetbury,  was 
z Roman  ftation. 

t v . 

yDurftey  is  a confiderable  clothing  town,  with  a 
weekly  market  On  Thurfday.  It  was  formerly  a bo- 
’rOugh,  and  Tent  members  to  parliament.  * 

*c:  Cambridge,  a village,  three  miles  north  from  Du rf- 
ley,  oh  a fmall  river  called  the  Cam,* which  runs  into 
the  Severn,  is  remarkable  for  a battle  fought  between 
the0 Danes  'and  Saxoras,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
tile  Elder;  * in  <whie!v-tfve  former  were  defeated. 
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Alderley,  two  miles  fouth  from  Durfley,  is  the  na- 
tive place  of  fir  Matthew  Hale,  lord  chief  jultice  of 
the  king's  bench. 

At  Kinley,  or  Kinline,  in  the  parifh  of  Nimpsfield, 
was  a priory,  afterwards  converted  to  a college  of 
fecular  priefts. 

Four  miles  fouth-fouth-wefi  from  Durfley  is  Woot- 
ton-Underedge,  a populous  town,  governed  by  a mayor 
and  aldermen  ; with  a weekly  market  on  Friday.  The 
clothing  manufacture  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
is  very  extenfive.  Here  is  an  alms-houfe  for  fix  men 
and  fix  women,  founded  by  Hugh  Perry,  alderman  of 
London,  in  the  year  1632. 

Two  miles  fonth-weft  from  Wootton- Underedge  is 
the  village  of  Kingfwood,  belonging  to  Wiltfhire,  but 
feveral  miles  from  the  reft  of  the  county.  Here  was 
an  abbey  of  Ciliertians,  founded  by  William  de 
Berkeley,  in  the  year  1 193,  firft  at  Hafeldon,  in  Rod^ 
marton,  from  whence  it  was  removed  to  Tedbury,  and 
finally  to  Kingfwood. 

Five  miles  weft  from  Wootton-Underedge  is  Wick- 
war,  a corporation  town,  governed  by  a mayor  and 
aldermen,  with  a weekly  market  on  Monday,  of  little 
account.  Berkeley  is  fix  miles  weft  from  Durfley, 
on  a river  called  the  Tittle  Avon,  a corporation 
town,  governed  by  a mayor  and  aldermen,  with  a 
weekly  market  on  Tuefday.  Here  is  faid  to  have  been 
a convent  of  nuns,  under  a noble  abbefs,  into  which  it 
is  faid  the  fon  of  earl  Godwin  was  introduced  by 
treachery,  and  debauched  the  whole  convent.  Berke- 
ley Caftle,  firft  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  is  fituated 
on  an  eminence  near  the  town,  and  is  now  a magnifi- 
cent feat  of  the  earl  of  Berkeley,  though  much  reduced 
by  the  civil  wars.  Edward  II.  is  faid  to  have  been 
murdered  here.  The  parifh  is  the  largeft  in  the  county, 
and  comprehends  twenty- four  tithings;  it  gives  name 
to  an  hundred,  which  includes  thirty-three  parifhes, 
befides  the  town.  The  cheefe  made  in  this  hundred  is 
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in  much  repute.  There  is  a navigable  canal  from 
Berkeley  to  Glouceiler,  and  feveral  fmali  veffels  are 
kept  here. 

At  Tortfworth  was  a remarkable  chefnut-tree,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Stephen,  called  the  Great  Chefnut  of 
Tamworth,  which  in  the  year  1766,  at  five  feet  from 
the  ground,  meaflired  fifty  feet  in  circumference,  and 
three  feet  from  the  ground  fifty-two  feet*  Tortfworth 
Was  formerly  a clothing  town. 

At  Longbridge,  in  the  parifh  of  Berkeley,  there  was 
a priory  or  hofpital,  founded  by  Maurice  lord  Berke- 
ley, in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

Leonards  Stanley,  fix  miles  north-call  from  Durfley, 
is  a fmali  clothing  town.  It  had  once  a market,  but  a 
dreadful  fire  fo  reduced  it,  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 
that  it  has  never  recovered.  Here  was  a priory  of 
Benedidlines,  founded  by  Roger  de  Berkeley,  in  the 
year  1146,  of  which  there  are  fome  fmali  remains. 
The  church  tower  is  of  a lingular  conftrudlion,  having 
a double  wall,  with  a paffage  and  recedes  between 
them.  The  fite,  as  parcel  of  Gloucefter  Abbey,  was 
given  to  Sir  Anthony  Kingfton. 

Kings  Stanley,  adjoining,  was  formerly  the  refidence 
of  one  of  the  king's  of  Mercia,  and  a borough  endowed 
with  fome  privileges.  Here  is  an  ancient  Roman 
-camp. 
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Faringdon,  p.  110.  70  1 A£lon  Turville,  GIo*  3 4 

Colefhill  . . 3 7 Ctofs  Hands  Inn.  .31 

Highworh  . .23  Old  Sodbury  . 1 o 

Cold  Harbour  Inn  3 6 ‘Chipping  Sodbury  2 6 

Cricklade  . .37  Yate  . . . r o 

Charlton  . 9 5 Iron  A£lon  ..23 

Malmfbury  .,22  Alvafton  . .40 

Eaftern  Gray  . 3 4 Rudgway  . .06. 

Sherflon  . -.22  Olvefton  . .20 

Lackington  , .17  Old  Panage  Inn  . 2 7 
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NEAR  Colefhill  is  an  ancient  camp  called  Bin- 

bury. 

High  worth  is  in  Wiltfhire ; it  was  formerly  a borough.. 
Here  is  a weekly  market  on  Wednefday. 

Cricklade  is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  name 
is  faid  to  have  been  originally  Ceriwald,  which  in 
Britifh  fignifies  a Pony  place.  Some  derive  the  name 
from  the  Saxon  word  Craecca , a brook,  and  ladian , to 
empty,  becaufe  the  final  1 river  Churn  and  Rcy  here 
run  into  the  Thames.  Another  derivation  of  the  name 
from  an  ancient  Greek  fchool,  afterwards  removed  to 
Oxford,  appears  too  abfurd  to  gain  the  leap  credit. 
The  Thames  is  navigable  by  boats  to  this  town.  Thf, 
town  contains  two  churches,  and  about  270  houfesJ 
It  is  govefed  by  a bailiff,  and  fends  two  members  to 
parliament,  but  the  right  of  voting,  on  account  of  cor- 
ruption, has  been  extended  to  the  freeholders  of  the 
five  hundreds,  or  diviiions  of  Highworth,  Cricklade^ 
Staple,  Kingfbrrdge,  and  Malmfbury.  Here  is  3 
weekly  market  on  Saturday. 

A tePelated  pavement  was  dug  up  at  Latton,  two 
miles  north  from  Cricklade,  in  the  year  16)0. 
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Malmfbury  has  at  different  periods  borne  the  follow- 
ing appellations — Caer  Bladon , Ingleborn , Mardulphi 
Urhiy  A l dh el m [be rig , Medunum  and  Medunefburgh i 
derived  chiefly  from  the  names  of  the  pious  men  and 
abbots  who  have  at  different  times  governed  or  refided 
here.  The  firft  monaftic  inftitution  at  this  place,  ap- 
pears by  an  extract  in  Leland's  Collectanea,  to  have 
been  a houfe  of  Britifh  nuns,  under  the  direction  of  the 
famous  Dinoth,  Abbot  of  Banchor,  who  flourifhed  in  the 
year  603.  Thefe  nuns,  as  it  is  faid,  living  in  a conftanf 
ftateof  incontinence  with  the  foldiers  of  the  neighbour- 
ing caftle  of  Ingleborne,  were  fupprefled  by  St.  Auftin* 
archbifhop  of  the  Saxons.  This  nunnery,  according  to 
tradition,  was  lituated  near  the  South  bridge,  without 
the  town,  in  the  way  to  Chippenham,  at  a village  then 
called  Ilanburgh,  in  Saxon  Burchton,  where  was  in 
aftertimes  an  hofpital  for  lepers.  About  thirty  or  forty 
years  after  this  diffolution,  one  Maldulphus,  a Scottifh 
monk,  whofe  devotions  had  been  diflurbed  in  his  own 
country  by  the  frequent  inroads  of  thieves  and  free- 
booters, after  travelling  about  for  fome  time,  at  length 
came  to  this  place,  where,  taken  with  the  pleafantnefs 
of  the  fpot,  he  begged  a piece  of  ground  at  the  bottom 
of  the  caftle  hill,  on  which  he  erected  himfelf  an  her- 
mitage, and  taught  a fchool  for  his  fubftftence,  gather- 
ing together  firft  a company  of  fcholars,  and  afterwards 
of  perfons  difpofed  to  live  under  regular  difcipline,  he 
began  a fmall  monaftery.  From  this  Maldulphus  the 
place  took  the  name  of  Madulffburg,  and  Maldulphi 
Urbs,  and  by  contraction  Malmfbury.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  pious  work  by  Aldhelm,  one  of  his  fcho- 
lars, brought  up  by  him  from  his  infancy,  w’ho  had 
alfo  made  a journey  into  Kent,  and  ftudied  under 
Adrian,  the  philofopher,  afterwards  a bifhop.  This 
Aldhelm  became  famous  throughout  Chriftendom  for 
his  learning,  and  by  the  help  of  Eleutherius,  bifhop  of 
' Winchefter,  w7ho  fat  in  the  year  670,  turned  this  little 
fociety  into  a ftately  abbey,  of  which  he  became  the 
firft  abbot.  His  reputation  was  fo  great  that  this  place 
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Was  for  awhile  called  after  him  Aldhelmlburg*  but  was 
foon  laid  afide ; there*  however,  remained  many  me- 
morials of  him  in  the  town*  almoff  till  the  Reforma- 
tion, fuchfas  St.  Aldhelm’s  mead,  pfalter,  robe,  and 
bell.  He  is  faid  to  have  died  in  the  year  709,  and  to 
have  been  buried  by  Egwin,  an  holy  monk,  in  a chapel 
of  his  own  erection,  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  St.  Michael.  It  was  afterwards  enriched  by 
grants  and  benefactions  of  kings  and  bifhops,  but  the 
greateft  gift  to  this  monaftery  was  that  of  king  Athel- 
ftan,  who  began  his  reign  in  924  ; he  having  received 
as  a prefent  from  Hugh  king  of  France,  a piece  of  the 
wood  of  the  true  crofs,  and  a portion  of  the  crown  of* 
thorns  vrith  which  Chrift  was  crowned  by  the  foldiers, 
bellowed  part  of  them  on  this  monaftery.  Thefe  were 
prefects  that  never  failed  in  thofe  days  to  attradf  the 
devotion  and  benefactions  of  the  pious.  In  the  days 
of  king  Edwin,  the  monks  were  expelled  the  monaf- 
tery, andfecular  prlefts  placed  in  their  head,  but  about 
twenty  years  afterwards  they  were  reftored  by  king 
Edgar,  his  fucceffor,  who  much  increafed  their  poftef- 
lions.  In  the  year  1065,  king  Edward  the  Confeffor 
confirmed  all  former  donations,  and  upon  the  death  of 
the  abbot  Brickwald,  had  granted  leave  to  Harman., 
bifhop  of  Wiltshire*  to  remove  the  epifcopal  fee  from 
Ramfbury  to  this  abbey,  but  it  w?as  revoked  by  the 
intereft  of  the  monks  with  earl  Godwin.  In  the  year 
i 248,  pope  Innocent  ordained  that  the  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict fhould  alvrays  be  dbferved  in  this  monaftery.  At 
the  general  fuppreftion  the  fite  was  granted  to  William 
Stump,  a rich  clothier. 

“ The  abbey  church,”  faysLeland,  “ is  a right  magni- 
ficent thing,  where  were  two  fteeples,  one  that  had  a 
mighty  high  pyramis,  and  fell  dangeroufty  down  in 
hominum  memoria.  It  Hood  in  the  middle  of  the 
church,  and  was  a mark  to  all  the  country  about.  The 
other  fteeple  is  a great  fquare  tow’er,  at  the  weft  end  of 
the  church.  There  were  in  the  abbey  church-yard  twd 
vol.  m k 
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other  churches,  one  of  which  was  a little  church, 
joining  to  the  fouth  fide  of  the  abbey  church ; the  other 
ftands  at  fome  diftance.”  After  the  DifTolution,  the 
fame  author  tells  us,  that  one  Stump,  an  exceeding  f'ich 
clothier,  bought  the  lodging  of  the  abbey  of  the  king, 
and  that  all  the  offices  were  full  of  looms,  to  weave 
cloth;  and  that  he  intended  to  make  a ftreet  or  two  for 
clothiers,  of  the  vacant  ground  of  the  abbey.  This 
Stump,  he  alfo  informs  us,  was  the  chief  caufer  and 
contributer  to  have  the  abbey  church  made  a parifh 
church.  The  remains  of  this  noble  abbey  church, 
though  not  above  a third  part  of  it,  plainly  fhew  it  to 
have  been  a mod:  goodly  ftrudfure,  and  equal,  if  not 
fuperior,  to  moft  of  our  cathedrals  in  England.  The 
abbacy,  and  other  offices,  are  much  ruined,  the  whole 
town  decayed,  and  the  market  in  a great  meafure  loft; 
it,  however,  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  The 
chief  ornament  of  the  place,  next  to  the  church,  is  the 
market  crofs,  eredfed  by  the  townfmen,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII. 

The  abbey  confifted  of  a very  large,  fpacious  body, 
with  a fine  wxftern  front  or  tow?er,  a large  fteeple  in  the 
middle  crofs  aifle  and  choir,  &c.  the  fteeples  both 
furnifhed  with  large  bells,  ten  in  the  middle  tower, 
and  twro  in  the  weftern  towrer.  On  one  of  the  belle 
was  the  following  diftich — 

Elyftam  coeli  nunquam  confcendat  ad  aulam, 

Oui  furat  hanc  nolam  Aldelmi  fede  beati. 

u May  he  never  go  to  heaven  whoever  fhall  fteal  this 
bell  from  the  feat  of  theblefled  Aldhelm/'  Notwdth- 
ftanding  wffiich  there  are  none  left  in  the  abbey,  and 
thofe  which  ferve  for  the  ufe  of  the  parifh  are  in  a 
lone  fpire  fteeple,  of  one  of  the  two. ancient  churches, 
at  the  end  of  the  cemetery  to  the  church,  lately  con- 
verted into  a dwelling  houfe.  The  inhabitants  put  up 
an  effigy  of  king  Athelftan,  carved  in.  ftone,  in  the 
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ilbbey  church,  but  whether  it  be  the  fame  that  belonged 
to  his  tomb  is  uncertain. 

The  town  of  Malmfbury  has  produced  feveral  men  of 
tonfiderable  eminence,  particularly  William  of  Malmf- 
bury,  the  hiftorian  \ Oliver  of  Malmfbury*  by  fome 
called  Elmer  and  Egelmer,  a mathematician  \ and 
Ihomas  Hobbs,  the  philofopher.  As  the  mathemati- 
cian here  attempted  an  art  lately  much  cultivated,  1 
mean  the  art  of  flying,  a fhort  account  of  him  will 
probably  be  agreeable  to  the  reader.  Oliver  of 
Malmfbury,  otherwife  Elmer  or  Egelmer,  w?as  born 
within  the  preein&s  of  the  monaftery  of  this  place,  of 
which  he  became  a member  as  foon  as  he  was  qualified 
hy  age  and  education.  After  his  ftudies  in  humanity, 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  mathematics  and  judicial, 
aftrology  ; of  his  proficiency  in  the  latter,  he  is  faid  to 
have  given  proof  by  his  judgment  upon  a corftet,  which 
appearing  fuddenly,  he  thus  faluted  it  in  Latin— 

Venijli , In  Englifh — “ Art  thou  come?  Thou 

art  an  evil  to  be  lamented  by  many  mothers,  threaten- 
ing England  with  utter  deftruCiion.”  Nor  did  he 
mifs  the  truth  therein,  though  he  lived  not  to  fee  the 
accomplifhment  of  his  prediction,  for  foon  after  Wil- 
liam the  Norman  entered  England  with  his  victori- 
ous fword,  depriving  many  of  their  lives*  more  of  their 
lands,  and  all  for  a time  of  their  laws  and  liberties,. 
But  though  he  thus  cleafiy  forefaw  the  fate  of  others, 
he  could  not  forefee  his  own*  for  taking  a fancy  that, 
like  Daedalus,  he  could  fly,  he  made  himfelf  wings, 
and  having  raifed  himfelf  upon  one  of  the  higheft 
towers  in  Malmfbury,  he  took  flight  from  thence,  and 
flew,  as  it  is  faid,  a furlong,  but  then  falling,  he 
broke  both  his  thighs,  and  foon  after  died,  in  the  year 
1060,  five  years  before  the  coming  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  He  is  faid  to  have  written  fome  books  of 
aftrology,  geometry,  and  other  parts  of  the  mathe- 
matics. 

Near  Malmfbury,  on  the  fame  river,  lies  the  village 
qfi  Dantfey,  which,  though  but  an  obfcure  place,  has 
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given  title  of  honour  to  many  eminent  perfons,  and 
among  the  reft  to  Henry  Danvers,  created  baron  of 
this  place  by  king  James  I.  though  by  king  Charles  I. 
made  earl  of  Danby.  He  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
in  queen  Elizabeth’s  Irifh  wars,  was  as  good  as  he  was 
great,  and  died  with  glory ; but  his  brother  and  heir, 
having  fat,  ungratefully,  a judge  on  that  very  king  who 
made  his  brother  earl,  was,  at  the  Reftoration,  at- 
tainted of  high  treafon,  and  this,  his  manor  of  Dant- 
fey,  given  to  James,  then  duke  of  York,  who  fettled  it 
in  dowry  on  his  fecond  confort,  On  his  abdication 
it  became  a fecond  time  forfeited,  and  king  William 
conferred  it  on  Charles  lord  Mordaunt,  earl  of  Peter- 
borough and  Monmouth,  in  whofe  family  it  ff ill  re- 
mains. 

The  whole  parifh  of  Dantfey  confifts  of  this  manor 
only,  and  not  a foot  of  ground  in  it  belongs  to  any 
other  perfon;  it  is  altogether  pafture,  and,  indeed,  very 
rich.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  all  tenants  of  the 
manor,  make  excellent  cheefe,  not  at  all  inferior  to 
that  of  Chedder,  which  is  the  only  commodity  in  the 
place  ; for  the  late  lord  would  not  permit  the  grounds 
to  be  plowed  up  ; and  I believe  there  is  not  an  acre  of 
arable  land  in  the  parifh. 

Nor  would  his  lordfhip,  for  fome  years  before  his 
death,  renew  a life  upon  it,  either  by  leafe  or  copyhold, 
except  as  many  of  the  laft  as  would  keep  up  the  ho- 
mage, and  the  rights  of  the  manor.  And  the  reafon 
of  this  was,  not  only  to  get  a clear  rack-rent  eftate  in 
it,  but  to  prevent  the  cheats  and  impofitions  which  the 
copyhold  tenants  of  the  manor  put  upon  their  lord. 
For  as  every  widow  has  her  life  in  her  hufband's 
copyhold  after  his  death,  if  fhe  continued  foie  and  con- 
tinent, it  was  a very  common  thing  there  for  an  old  man 
on  his  death-bed  to  marry  a young  woman,  who  pri- 
vately contracted  to  give  part  of  the  profits  of  the  copy- 
hold,  or  fome  confideration  for  it,  to  the  hufband’s  re- 
lations. 

Two  miles  north-north-weft  from  Malmfbury, 
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the  village  of  Brokenbridge,  or  Bfokenborough,  by  the 
hde  of  the  Avon,  anciently  called  Caer  dur  burge, 
where  fome  of  the  Saxon  kings  had  a palace*  Sherilon 
appears  by  its  lituation,  and  a number  of  coins  found 
there,  to  have  been  a Roman  ilation,  and  is  probably 
the  fame  place  where  Edmund  fought  the  Danes,  in  the 
year  1016.  There  are  feveral  barrows  near.  At 
Aclon  Turville,  are  the  remains  of  a building  formerly 
a fandtuary,  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  one  of  the 
Saxon  kings ; and  a little  to  the  right  of  Acton  Tur- 
ville lies  Badminton,  the  feat  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort. 
The  road  from  Bath  to  Gloucester  paffes  by  the  Crofs 
Hands.  There  are  three  places  of  the  name  of  Sod- 
bury,  with  the  epithets  Chipping,  Old,  and  Little. 
Chipping  Sodbury  was  endowed  by  King  Stephen, 
with  the  fame  privileges  as  Briftol  ; and  a charter  of 
incorporation  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  which,  at 
the  requeft  of  the  inhabitants,  was  annulled  by  pro- 
clamation. The  chief  trade  is  in  cheefe.  The  market 
is  held  on  Thurfday.  Old  Sodbury,  though  only  a 
village,  is  the  mother  church.  On  the  browT  of  a hill 
in  Little  Sodbury  there  is  an  oblong  camp,  320  yards 
long  and  200  broad  : it  is  not  known  by  whom  it  was 
made,  nor  have  any  coins  been  found  there.  Edward 
IV.  lay  here  with  his  army  a little  before  the  battle 
of  Tewkefbury, 

Iron  Adton  receives  its  name  from  the  great  quan- 
tity of  iron  ore  and  cinders  dug  up,  which  indicate 
that  there  had  been  iron  works  in  times  pail.  Here  is 
a beautful  ancient  crofs,  probably  built  as  a pulpit  for 
preaching  friars. 

At  Alvefton  is  a large  camp  on  the  edge  of  a hill, 
called  the  Old  Abbey  ; another  at  Titherington,  a 
neighbouring  village;  and  another  at  Almondbury, 
■Tree  miles  to  the  fouth-weft. 

Three  miles  north  from  Rudgway  is  Thornburys 
about  two  miles  from  the  Severn,  a borough  by  pre- 
fcription,  governed  by  a mayor,  but  not  fending  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  There  is  a market  weekly  on 
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Saturday.  It  was  given  by  William  I.  to  the  famous* 
Fitz-Hamon.  The  fituation  of  the  town  is  low,  but 
healthy  : it  confifts  of  an  irregular  ftreet,  near  half  a 
mile  in  length  ; and  though  in  general  the  buildings 
are  old,  yet  it  contains  feveral  good  houfes.  The 
church  is  fpacious,  and  built  in  form  of  a cathedral, 
with  a high  and  beautiful  tower.  Here  are  a free- 
fchool  and  four  alms-houfes.  But  what  chiefly  claims 
attention  in  Thornbury  is  its  caftle,  which  was  begun 
but  never  finifhed  by  Edward  duke  of  Buckingham, 
in  the  fecond  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  This 
nobleman  was  prevented  from  completing  it,  and 
alfo  a large  navigable  canal  to  communicate  with  the 
Severn,  diflant  nearly  two  miles,  part  of  which  is  yet 
vifible,  by  his  attainder  and  death  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Henry  VIII.  The  beautiful  arched  gateway, 
which  is  the  principal  entrance  into  the  caille,  re- 
mains entire,  and  is  greatly  admired  for  the  excellency 
of  its  workmanfhip.  Over  the  arch  is  the  following 
infcription,  extremely  well  cut  in  Saxon  characters 
ralfed  above  the  furface  s 

This  Gate  was  begun  in  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  Code 
MCCCCCXI.  ihe  11th  yere  of  the  reyne  of  Kyng 
Henrie  the  Vlllth.  By  me  EDW.  due  of  Buck- 
ingha  Erlle  of  Harforde,  Stafforde,  andNorthampto, 

Upon  a label  are  the  words, 

POR£NT£  SaVANTE. 

Great  part  of  the  caftle  walls,  with  the  outer  wall 
that  encloles  the  whole,  are  now  ffanding  ; and  fome 
of  the  rooms  are  occupied  as  a farm-houfe.  The  de- 
lign  of  this  building  Ihews  it  to  have  been  noble  and 
magnificent,  though  imperfectly  executed.  Here  is  a 
remarkable  echo,  which  continues  to  reverberate  the 
found  of  the  voice  very  diftinCtly  for  a confiderable 
length  of  time.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Howard, 
a relation  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  One  part  is  inha- 
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bited,  and  commands  an  extenfive  view  of  the  Severn 
and  South  Wales.  The  parifh  is  twenty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  clothing  bulinefs  formerly  flourifhed 
here,  but  has  long  been  loft,  and  the  town  has  now  very 
little  trade.  In  the  Boothuhall  is  held  the  court  of  the 
honour  of , Gloucefter.  A very  fmall  weekly  market 
is  held  on  Saturday. 

Two  miles  eaft  from  Thornbury,  at  Cromhall,  it  is 
fuppofed  the  Romans  had  a fort.  Two  miles  weft 
from  Thornbury  is  Oldbury,  where  are  veftiges  of  a 
Roman  camp. 

Auft,  anciently  Auft  Clive,  fttuated  on  a craggy 
and  high  cliff,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  paffage 
into  W ales.  A remarkable  event  is  faid  to  have  taken 
place  here:  Edward  the  Elder  came  to  Auft  Clive, 
and  Leolin,  petty  prince  of  Wales,  to  Bethefley,  or 
Beachley,  on  the  oppofite  fhore  ; and  the  latter  being 
backward  to  confer,  and  not  crofting  the  Severn,  Ed- 
ward went  over  to  him.  As  foon  as  Leolin  faw  him, 
and  knew  him,  he  threw  off  his  robe  of  ftate,  and 
went  into  the  water  up  to  his  breaft,  and  embracing  the 
boat,  faid,  Moft  wife  king,  your  condefcenfion  has 
overcome  my  pride,  and  your  wifdom  triumphed  over 
my  folly;  tread  upon  that  neck  which  I had  foolifhly 
lifted  up  againft  you,  and  fo  you  (hall  enter  the  land 
which  your  goodnefs  has  this  day  made  your  own.’8 
He  then  took  him  on  his  fhoulders,  and  made  hirft 
fit  there  on  his  robe,  and  did  him  homage  with  his 
hands  joined. 

Near  Beachley  is  Tudenham,  once  a town  which 
gave  name  to  the  hundred.  Here  Qffa’s  Dyke  begins. 
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Stratton  . » » „ 4 4 

Swindon  . « „ 20 

Wotton  Ballet  • » s .64 

In  the  whole  . 89  3 

SWINDON  has  a weekly  market  on  Monday, 
Wanborough,  or  Banbury,  near  Swindon,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  antiquity,  and  may  probably  be  the  fame 
as  Wodenfbury,  where  the  Weft  Saxons,  under  Ceau- 
lin,  were  defeated  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Britons 
and  Saxons,  in  the  year  590 ; and  where  another  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Weft  Saxons  under  In  a,  and 
the  Mercians  under  Ceolred. 

Wotton  Ballet  takes  the  name  of  Baflet  from  its 
ancient  lords.  It  is  a mean  place,  but  a corporation, 
with  a mayor  and  aldermen  ; and  fends  two  members 
to  parliament.  Here  is  a weekly  market  on  Thurfday^ 
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Brought  up  228  7 

Tavernfpite  . 5 o 

Cold  Blow  ' . 3 7 

Narbeth  . . 1 6 

Robbeflon  Wathen  1 7 

Caniflon  Bridge  .1  1 

Mid-County  Houfe  2 3 


244  7 


m.  r« 

Bi'ought  up  244  7 

Harnefs  Hill  . 1 3 

H avtrfordweft  • 3 7 

Merl  n*s  Bridge  . o 6 
Tier’s  Crols  . 4 o 

Milford  Haven  . 4 3 

In  the  whole  . 259  1 


ACTON  is  fuppofed  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
numbers  of  oak  trees  growing  there  : #c  in  the  Saxon 
language  fignifying  an  oak.  About  a mile  to  the 
north  are  fome  medicinal  fprings,  called  Aclon  Wells, 
which,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
were  in  much  repute,  and  an  affembly  room  was  eredled. 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  company;  they  belong 
to  the  duke  of  Devonfhire. 

In  the  parilh  of  Ealing,  on  the  left  hand  toward 
the  great  wreftern  road,  is  Gunnerfbury  Houfe,  built 
by  I nigo  Jones,  and  for  fome  years  the  relidence  of 
the  Princefs  Amelia,  daughter  of  King  George  II. 

Hayes  Church,  fituated  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
to  the  left  of  the  road,  is  a handfome  ftrucfture,  and 
contains  feveral  ancient  monuments,  and  fome  of  a 
more  modern  date.  In  this  parifh  is  Dawley,  once 
the  feat  of  the  celebrated  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  after- 
wards of  the  earl  of  Uxbridge.  The  greater  part  of 
the  ancient  manlion  has  been  pulled  down. 

On  the  right  of  Hillingdon,  is  Little  Hillingdon, 
where  is  a feat  of  the  marchionefs  .of  Rockingham, 
and  another  of  colonel  Talbot. 

At  the  entrance  of  Uxbridge,  on  the  right,  is  the 
Lodge,  Dr.  Freeman’s. 

Uxbridge  is  a town  of  one  flreet,  a mile  in  length, 
and  parochially  a hamlet  of  Hillingdon,  whofe  liberties 
extend  nearly  one-third  of  the  towrn,  and  remain  un- 
paved ; the  reft  of  the  town  being  payed  and  lighted 
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by  a & of  parliament.  Uxbridge  is  not  a corporation 
town,  but  has  a large  corn-market  on  Thurfday.  A 
new  market-houfe  was  ereebed  rather  more  than 
twenty  years  fince,  near  the  church.  The  cemetery  or 
church-yard  is  at  fome  diftance  from  the  church  to 
the  fouth.  The  river  Coin  runs  in  two  (breams  at  the 
weft  end  of  the  town,  with  a new  (done  bridge  over 
the  main  branch  ; and  the  canal  from  the  Thames,  at 
Brentford,  to  Braunfton,  runs  near  and  parallel  to  the 
river.  Near  the  canal  is  an  ancient  building,  called 
the  Treaty-houle,  or  Place-houfe,  where  the  commif- 
lioners  of  King  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament  met  in 
the  year  1644,  and  entered  into  a negotiation,  which 
however  proved  fruitlefs.  It  gives  title  of  earl  to  the 
noble  family  of  Paget. 

Crofting  the  Coin  we  enter  Buckinghamfhire. 

Near  Gerrard’s  Crofs,  on  the  left,  is  Bulllrode,  a 
feat  of  the  duke  of  Portland,  fttuated  in  a beautiful 
park. 

Near  Beaconsfield,  on  the  right,  is  Whitten  Park, 
the  feat  of  Mr.  Dupre. 

Beaconsfield  is  a fmall  town,  w7ith  a weekly  market 
on  Thurfday.  Beyond  the  town,  on  the  left,  is  Hall- 
place,  once  the  feat  of  the  celebrated  poet  Waller,  to 
whofe  memory  a monument  is  ereeded  in  the  church 
yard,  with  an  infeription  by  Mr.  Rymer ; the  eftate 
is  (dill  in  pofieflion  of  the  familv. 

On  the  left  hand  likewife  is  Gregorys,  the  feat  of 
the  late  Edmund  Burke,  Efq.  At  Loudwater  there 
are  two  or  three  paper  mills. 

High  Wycomb,  called  alfo  Chipping  Wycomb, 
conftits  principally  of  one  main  ftreet,  with  a few 
branches.  On  the  fouth  fide  runs  a fmall  river,  which 
Leland  calls  Ufe,  it  rifes  in  the  Chiltern  Hills,  about 
four  or  five  miles  to  the  north-weft,  and  runs  into  the 
T hames  two  miles  below  Marlow.  It  is  a town 
corporate,  with  a mayor,  aldermen,  &c. ; has  a weekly 
market  on  Friday;  and  fends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, Being  in  the  high  road  from  Oxford  to  Lon- 
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don,  it  has  feveral  good  inns.  The  church  is  large, 
A teflelafed  pavement,  nine  feet  fquare,  was  found 
near  Wycomb,  in  the  year  1774,  and  at  the  fame 
tipne  fome  Roman  coins.  Here  was  an  hofpitai 
for  lepers  founded  before  the  thirteenth  of  Henry  III. 
dedicated  to  St.  Margaret  and  St.  Giles;  likewife  an 
hofpitai  dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptift,  for  a matter, 
brethren,  and  fitters,  founded  before  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  which  is  ftill  in  exiftence,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  corporation  : this  hofpitai  was  new 
built  in  the  year  1684.  Here  is  likewife  a free-granru 
mar  fchool. 

A little  to  the  left  is  a houfe,  formerly  the  rettdence 
of  the  marquis  of  Lanfdown,  who  takes  the  title  of 
baron  from  the  town.  It  is  now  the  feat  of  lord 
Carrington. 

At  Weft  Wycomb  is  the  beautiful  feat  late  lord  Le 
Defpenfer’s,  now  of  Sir  John  Dafhwrood  King,  Bart. 
The  church,  fituated  on  an  eminence,  was  new  built 
in  the  year  1763,  at  the  expence  of  his  lordfhip.  On 
the  tower  is  a ball  which  will  contain  fix  people. 

One  mile  fouth-wett  from  Stoken  Church,  at  Wor- 
jnefley,  is  the  feat  of Fane,  Efq. 

A mile  and  a half  north-weft  from  Tetfworth  is 
Ricot  park,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Abingdon.  Two 
miles  fouth  from  Tetfworth,  at  Wheatley,  is  a feat 
©f  lord  C.  Spencer. 

Three  miles  beyond  Wheatley,  on  the  right,  near 
the  river  Thames,  is  Waterftock,  where  is  a feat  of 
Sir  W.  Afhurft ; and  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river, 
at  Waterperry,  a feat  of  Mr.  Curzon. 

Four  miles  beyond  Tetfworth,  and  one  mile  from 
the  road,  on  the  left  hand,  is  the  village  of  Great 
Milton,  where  was  once  a priory  of  monks,  cell  to 
Abingdon. 

Near  Wheatley,  on  the  right,  is  Holton  Park,  the 
feat  of liarrod,  Efq. 

About  a mile  and  half  fouth  from  Wheatley  is 
Cuddefden,  where  the  bifhop  of  Oxford  has  a palace  s 
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the  firft,  built  by  bifhop  Bancroft,  was  burned  in  the 
civil  wars. 

Two  miles  from  Wheatley  Crofs  is  Shotover  Hill**" 
in  which  are  found  excellent  ochre*  an  abforbent  earth 
like  that  called  fullers,  and  pipe-makers  clay.  On 
the  left  is  a feat  of Schutz,  Efq. 

Two  miles  from  Oxford,  on  the  right,  is  Heding- 
ton,  faid  to  have  been  a royal  nurfery  in  the  Saxon 
times  ; and  the  refidence  of  King  Ethelred,  who  had  a 
palace  here.  Several  people  of  fortune  have  houfes 
on  this  fpot. 

About  a mile  to  the  right  of  Bottley  Bridge  is  Wit- 
ham,  a feat  of  the  earl  of  Abingdon. 

Eynfham,  by  the  fide  of  the  Thames,  is  called  by 
Camden  a royal  villa.  Here  King  Ethelred,  by  the 
advice  of  the  archbifhops  of  Canterbury  and  York* 
held  a council,  in  which  many  decrees  were  enabled* 
both  ecclefiaftical  and  civil.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Britons  on  their  defeat  by  Cuthwulf ; and  a monaftery 
of  Benedidfine  monks  was  founded  by  Athelmar,  or 
Aylmer,  earl  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  before  the 
year  1005.  About  the  time  of  the  Conqueft  it  was 
left  defolate,  and  given  by  Remigius  bifhop  of  Lin-* 
coin,  to  the  monaftery  of  Stow  in  Linconfhire  ; but 
reftored,  and  much  augmented,  on  the  removal  of  the 
abbot  and  monks  from  Stow  hither,  and  by  lands 
given  by  Robert  Bloet  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  in  exchange 
for  Newark  and  Stow.  At  the  Diftolution  the  mo- 
nailery  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  fir  Edward 
North  and  William  Darcy.  In  Camden’s  time  the 
abbey  was  turned  into  a private  houfe,  and  belonged 
to  the  earl  of  Derby. 

Two  miles  fouth  from  Eynfham,  near  the  river 
Thames,  is  Stanton  Harcourt,  the  ancient  feat  of  the 
Marcourts,  a branch  of  a noble  family  in  Normandy** 
The  old  kitchen  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Plot,  being  built 
of  ftone,  fquare  at  bottom  and  odfangular  above,  end- 
ing like  a tower  ; and  the  fires  being  made  againft  the 
trails*  the  fmoke  afeended  up  them  without  any  fun- 
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nels  or  diflurbance  to  the  cooks,  and  being  flopped  by 
p large  conical  roof,  went  out  at  the  loop-holes  at  the 
fides,  which  were  fhut  or  opened  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind.  From  the  form  of  the  windows  j 
bifhop  Littleton  fuppofed  they  were  put  in,  and  the 
whole  repaired,  about  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 

Etchings  on  a large  fcale  have  been  made  of  this 
kitchen  and  the  chapel,  which  is  very  ancient,  by  the 
prefent  earl.  In  one  of  the  towrers  Mr.  Pope  finifhed 
his  fifth  volume  of  Homer  ; while  his  friend  Gay  was 
at  Cockthorp,  another  feat  of  lord  Harcourt.  Two 
miles  from  hence,  in  a common  field  near  the  houfe, 
the  two  lovers  were  firuck  by  lightning  ; and  their 
epitaph  by  Mr.  Pope,  is  in  the  parifli  church,  as  like- 
wife  another  on  the  earl  of  Harcourt,  grandfather  of 
the  prefent  noble  peer. 

About  a mile  from  Witney,  to  the  left,  is  Cogges, 
where  was  a priory  of  black  monks,  cell  to  the  abbey 
at  Felcamp  in  Normandy,  founded  by  the  anceftors  of 
Manafleh  Arfic,  lord  of  the  place,  and  given  by  Henry 
VI.  to  Eton  College.  It  was  afterwards  converted 
into  a manfion  houfe  by  the  earl  of  Downe,  in  the 
reign  of  James  L ; and  part  of  it  now  remains. 

Witney  is  a confiderabie  manufacturing  towrnP 
fituated  on  the  Windrufh.  It  confifts  of  twro  flreets, 
the  principal  of  which  is  long  and  fpacious ; at  the 
upper  end  Hands  the  church,  and  near  it  a good  par- 
fonage  houfe,  built  by  Dr.  Friend.  The  blankets 
made  here  are  in  great  repute,  and  employ  three 
thoufand  people,  reckoning  women  and  children. 
Some  duffels  are  likewife  made  here ; and  there  are 
feveral  felt-mongers. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  company  of  blanket 
weavers  at  Witney,  and  the  neighbourhood,  to  the 
difiance  of  twenty  miles,  were  incorporated  under 
letters  patent  by  the  name  of  the  Maftcr,  Afiiftants* 
Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  Blanket  Weavers  in 
Witney,  &c.  They  have  a common-hall,  a neat 
building,  in  which  they  tranfadl  all  bufinefs  and  mat*-' 
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ters  relating  to  the  manufa&ure ; examine,  meafure, 
and  mark  all  goods  ; and  punifh  any  deficiency  found 
in  weight,  meafure,  or  mark,  &c. 

Witney  was  one  of  the  manors  which  Alwin  bifhop 
of  Wincheiter  gave  to  that  church,  in  the  year  1040, 
by  way  of  atonement  for  the  charge  brought  againft 
him  and  Queen  Emma.  In  the  year  1171  bifhop 
Blois  gave  it  to  his  new  foundation  at  St.  Crofs. 
Witney  was  made  a borough  by  Edward  II.  and  it 
fent  members  till  the  thirty-third  of  Edward  III.  It 
is  governed  by  two  bailiffs  ; and  has  a weekly  market 
on  Thurfday.  Here  is  a free-fchool  founded  by  Henry 
Box,  citizen  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 
and  eflablifhed  by  an  a6t  of  parliament : a good  library 
belongs  to  the  fchool.  Here  is  likewife  an  alms-houfe 
for  widows,  and  a charity  fchool. 

Six  miles  north  from  Witney  lies  Charlbury,  a 
fmall  town  on  the  Evenlode  ; and  near  it  is  Blandford 
Park,  a feat,  formerly  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
then  called  Cornbury  ; but  being  a few  years  fince 
purchafed  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  as  a feat  for 
his  fon  the  mamuis  of  Blandford,  the  name  of  the  feat, 
is  changed.  Two  miles  eaft  from  Charlbury  lies 
Stonesfield,  or  Stunsfield,  where  a large  Roman  pave^ 
ment  was  dug  up  in  the  year  1713. 

About  two  miles  from  Witney,  a little  to  the  right, 
lies  Minfler  Lovel,  anciently  the  feat  of  the  lords 
Lovel  of  Tichmarfh,  defcended  from  Lupellus,  a 
noble  Norman  ; the  laft  lord  was  chamberlain  to 
Richard  III.  and  being  attainted  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  he  took  up  arms  for  Lambert  Simnel,  and 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Stoke.  Here  was  a priory, 
cell  to  the  Benedidline  abbey  of  St.  Mary  at  Yvri, 
and  as  an  alien  priory  given  by  Edward  IV.  to  Eton 
College.  The  ruins  of  the  conventual  church  and  gat$ 
are  feen  near  the  parilh  church  ; the  offices  are  con- 
verted into  outhoufes  for  a farm-houfe. 

Near  Burford  is  Swinbrook,  the  feat  of  • — — Fet- 
Xiplace,  Efq, 
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Burford  is  fituated  on  the  Windrufh.  It  contains 
one  good  ftreet,  and  has  a fmall  manufacture  of  rugs 
and  duffels;  and  was  formerly  celebrated  for  faddles. 
Here  is  a market  weekly  on  Saturday*  and  confider- 
able  for  corn. 

At  this  place  a council  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
held,  about  the  year  682,  by  the  kings  Etheldred  and 
Berthwald,  at  which  Aldhelm  abbot  of  Malmfbury 
was  commanded  to  regulate  the  due  obfervance  of 
Eafter. 

A little  to  the  weft  of  the  town*  at  a fpot  now  called 
Battle  Edge,  Cuthred  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons  de- 
feated Ethelbald  king  of  Mercia  in  the  year  752.  On 
the  downs,  near  the  town,  are  annual  horfe  races  with 
a king’s  plate.  Burford  was  the  native  place  of  Dr. 
Peter  Heylin ; and  the  refidence  of  Mr.  Lenthal, 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  whofe  feat  is  ftill 
poftefted  by  his  defcendant*  and  contains  fome  good 
pictures,  part  of  the  colle&ion  of  Charles  I.  brought 
from  Hampton  Court.  The  eftate  was  purchafed  by 
the  fpeaker  from  Lord  Falkland.  The  church  is  a large 
handfome  building,  and  the  weft  doors  ornamented. 

Here  was  a fmall  priory  or  hofpital  dedicated  to 
St.  John  Baptift,  which  at  the  Diftfolution  was 
granted  to  Edward  Herman.-  At  the  entrance  of  the 
town  are  fome  alms-houfes.  About  a mile  and  half 
fouth  of  the  town  are  fome  veftiges  of  the  Akerman- 
ftrect. 

At  Bruern,  four  miles  north  from  Burford,  was  an 
abbey  of  Ciftertian  monks  founded  by  Nicholas  Baftet, 
in  the  year  1147,  which  at  the.fuppreffion  was  granted 
to  fir  A.  Cope. 

At  Barrington  is  a feat  of  Lord  Dinevor.  Here  we 
enter  Gloucefterfhire  ; and  about  three  miles  beyond 
is  Dutton  Park,  the  feat  of  lord  Sherborn. 

About  a mile  from  Northleach,  on  the  right,  is 
Farmington,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Waller  ; and  near  it 
fome  intrenchments,  called  Norbury  Camp. 

Northleach  was  formerly  a place  of  trade,  with  £ 
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eonfiderable  manufacture  of  cloth,  but  is  now  much, 
declined.  The  church,  fituated  on  the  fide  of  an  emi- 
nence, is  a handfome  building.  It  is  governed  by  a 
bail  iff  and  two  conftables  ; and  has  a market  on  Wed- 
nefday,  eonfiderable  for  grain.  Here  is  a good  gram- 
mar-fchool,  founded  by  Hugh  Weil  wood,  Efq.  and 
Well  endowed.  A little  beyond  the  town  is  a new 
county  bridewell.  On  the  left  is  Stowell  Park,  the 
feat  of  Lord  Chedworth. 

On  the  right  ofFrogmill  is  Sandy  well  Park,  the 
feat  of  Mrs.  Tracy. 

Dowdefwell  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a long  and 
fleep  hill,  from  the  top  of  which  is  a fine  view  of 
Cheltenham,  Tewkefbury,  and  the  furrounding  vale, 
as  far  as  the  Malvern  Hills.  Here  is  a feat  of  Mr. 
Rogers  ; and  at  Charlton  another  of  Mr.  Plunt. 

Cheltenham  confifts  of  one  fpacious  ftreet,  a mile 
in  length,  with  fame  fliort  branches,  chiefly  of  houfes 
new  built.  The  fpring  is  fituated  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  out  of  the  town  towards  the  fouth. 

Thefe  waters  were  firfi:  noticed  by  D'r.  Short,  in  the 
year  1740,  with  great  commendations ; and  the  place 
has  lately  become  one  of  the  moft  falhionable  of  Hi  na- 
me r refort.  In  the  year  1788,  it  was  honoured  by 
the  refidence  of  the  royal  family,  the  King  and  Queen 
being  accommodated  with  the  houfe  which  belongs  to 
the  earl  of  Fauconberg,  near  the  Pump-room.  The 
waters  are  of  a purgative  quality,  and  recommended 
in  bilious  and  fcorbutic  complaints. 

Here  is  a regular  mailer  of  the  ceremonies,  aflembly 
rooms,  a theatre  royal,  &e.  The  church  is  large,  and 
fituated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  mar- 
ket is  on  Thurfday,  and  well  fuppliea. 

About  two  miles  from  Cheltenham,  in  the  road  to 
Painfwick,  on  the  left  hand,  is  a remarkable  rock 
projecting  out  from  a llony  mountain  : from  the  road 
it  is  not  unlike  an  ancient  column  with  bafe  and  ar- 
chitrave. It  appears  to  be  the  work  of  grt ; but  I was 
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informed  it  was  natural,  and  formed  by  the  falling 
away  of  the  furrounding  earth  and  loofe  ftones.  The 
neighbouring  people  call  it  the  Devil’s  Chimney. 
There  is  faid  to  have  been  a monaftery  at  Cheltenham 
as  early  as  the  year  803. 

At  Southam,  near  Cheltenham,  is  a feat  of  the 
family  of  Delabere. 

The  road  between  Cheltenham  and  Glouceller  it- 
flat  and  dull,  and  in  rainy  feafons  fubjedl  to  floods. 

At  Highnam  is  a feat  of  lady  Guife. 

Five  miles  north-weft  from  Highnam  is  Newent, 
fttuated  in  the  foreft  of  Dean,  among  coal  mines, 
which  have  lately  been  difcovered  and  worked.  It  is 
faid  to  take  its  rife  and  name  from  a new  inn  eredfed 
there  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  palTmg  to 
and  from  Wales.  There  is  a fmall  market  on  Friday. 
Here  was  an  alien  priory  of  Benedidfines,  founded  by 
Roger  de  Montgomery,  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Cormeil 
in  Normandy,  and  afterwards  given  to  Fotheringay  in 
Northampton fh ire,  with  which  it  was  given  by  Ed- 
ward VI.  to  fir  Richard  Lee. 

A little  beyond  Lea  we  enter  Herefordfliire. 

About  two  miles  to  the  right  is  Ecclefwall  Caftle, 
an  ancient  feat  of  the  Talbots,, 

About  half  a mile  fouth  from  Wefton  is  Penyard 
Caftle,  which,  with  the  manor  and  park,  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Talbot  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

Rots  was  noted  in  Camden’s  time  for  its  iron- 
works, which  are  yet  carried  on,  with  fome  trade  in 
cider  and  wool,  It  ftands  on  an  eminence  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Wye,  but  is  clofe  built.  It  was 
made  a free  borough  by  Henry  III.,  the  bifhops  of 
Hereford  being  its  lords,  where  they  had  formerly  a 
callle  and  a prifon.  The  government  of  the  town  is 
veiled  in  a ferjeant  and  four  conftables.  The  market 
is  on  Thurfday. 

Here  lived  long  doing  good,  John  Kyrle,  Efq.  ce- 
lebrated by  Mr.  Pope  as  the  Man  of  Rofs , who  fpent 
his  income  (about  500I.  a year)  in  acts  of  utility  and 
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bCneVolenee.  Among  other  public  works  he  con- 
ftrudled  a broad  caufeway  at  the  weft  end  of  the  town  ; 
he  raifed  the  fpire  of  the  church  ; and  he  inclofed  a 
piece  of  ground  with  a ftorie  wall,  in  which  he  funk  a 
refervoir  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  84,  in  the  year  1724.  The  houfe  he  lived 
in  was,  after  his  death,  converted  into  the  King’s  Arms 
Inn. 

Near  Goodrich  Crofs  is  Goodrich  Caftle,  an  an- 
cient feat  of  the  Talbots  \ and  not  far  from  it  Flanf- 
ford,  where  was  a priory  of  black  canons  founded  by 
Richard  Talbot,  lord  of  Goodrich  Caftle,  in  the  year 
1347  ; and  at  the  Diifolution  granted  to  the  earl  of 
Shrewfbury. 

Two  miles  fouth-weft  from  Goodrich  Crofs  there 
is  a hill  with  intrenchments,  called  Great  Doward 
and  King  Arthur’s  Hall ; and  a camp  on  another  hill, 
called  Little  Doward  ; and  on  a bend  in  the  Wye, 
another  called  Symond’s  Gate. 

Monmouth  is  a large  and  handfome  town,  fituated 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Munnow  and  the  Wye,  with  a 
ftone  bridge  over  each,  as  likewife  over  another  fmall 
fiver  called  the  Trothy,  which  runs  here  into  the 
Wye.  The  Britifh  name  is  faid,  by  Camden,  to  be 
Mwnwy,  or  Mongwy,  and  fo  called  from  the  river 
Wye.  It  is  ancient ; and  on  the  ftdes,  where  it  is 
defended  by  the  rivers,  was  encompafled  by  walls  and 
a ditch.  In  the  centre  of  the  towrn,  near  the  market- 
place, is  the  caftle,  which  appears  to  have  flourifhed 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  ; though  the 
prefent  edifice  is  thought  to  have  been  built  by  John 
baron  of  Monmouth,  from  whom  it  was  wrefted  by 
Henry  III.  for  his  taking  part  with  the  barons  ; it  after- 
wards became  the  property  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  : 
and  here  vcas  born  the  hero  Henry  V.  Of  this  caftle 
only  a piece  of  a wall  now7  remains. 

Monmouth  had  anciently  four  gates,  and  a fuburb, 
in  which  was  a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas,  for- 
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merly  parochial,  but  now  united  with  the  parifh  with- 
in the  walls,  the  church  of  which  is  modern,  except 
the  fquare  tower. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  town  is  a ruinous  building, 
fuppofed  to  be  part  of  a priory  founded  by  Wikenoc  de 
Monmouth,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  cell  to  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  of  Saumur,  in  France,  and  afterwards 
made  independent.  At  the  Difiolution  it  was  granted 
to  Richard  Price,  and  Thomas  Perry.  Here  were 
likewife  tw?o  hofpitals,  founded  about  the  year  1240,  by 
John  of  Monmouth. 

The  celebrated  GeofFry  of  Monmouth  was  born  and 
educated  in  this  town,  and  is  faid  to  have  written  his 
hiftory  when  a monk  in  this  priory.  He  w7as  arch- 
deacon of  Monmouth,  and  bi(hop  of  St.  Afaph,  in  the 
year  1151,  being  obliged  to  quit  Wales  in  the  troubles 
of  the  times,  he  had  the  cuftody  of  Abingdon  Abbey, 
from  Henry  I.  but  refigning  his  bifhopric  to  obtain 
the  abbacy,  he  loft  both. 

In  the  year  1646,  Oliver  Cromwell  took  Monmouth 
Caftle,  together  with  that  of  Ragland ; and,  when 
Oliver  was  at  Monmouth,  a perfon  of  the  name  of 
Evans  attemped  to  fin oot  him,  in  the  parlour  of  a houfe 
then  occupied  by  a Mr.  Fortune,  who  entertained 
Oliver.  Evans  was  prevented  from  perpetrating  that 
a£f  by  fome  hye-fianders,  who  apprehended  that 
Oliver's  foldiers  w;ould  immediately  burn  the  town, 
and  deftroy  the  inhabitants. 

This  borough,  in  conjunction  with  thofe  of  Ufke  and 
Newport,  both  in  this  county,  fends  but  one  member 
to  parliament.  It  was  firfi:  privileged  to  fend  mem- 
bers to  parliament  by  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  is 
faid  to  have  .incorporated  it  in  the  year  1^50,  but  the 
prefent  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  1.  It  is  go- 
verned by  a mayor,  recorder,  &c.  The  chief  trade  of 
this  place  is  with  Briftol,  by  the  Wye,  which  runs  into 
the  Severn,  below7  Chepftow.  It  has  a good  and  plen- 
tiful market  on  Saturdays,  for  com  and  provifions  of 
-all  forts. 
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Charles  II.  created  his  fon  James  Fitz- James  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  who  made  the  unfuccefsful  attempt  to 
wreft  the  crown  from  his  uncle  James  II. 

An  elegant  whole  length  fculpture  of  Henry  V.  has 
lately  been  placed  in  the  front  of  the  town-hall,  at  the 
pence  of  the  corporation. 

About  a mile  fouth  from  the  town  is  Troy  Houfe, 
a feat  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort’s,  where  is  fhewm  the 
cradle  in  'which  Henry  V.  was  rocked,  and  the  armour 
which  he  wore  at  Agincourt. 

Eight  miles  north-north-weft  from  Monmouth,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Munnow,  is  Grofmont,  where 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  caftle,  belonging  to  the 
duke  of  Beaufort,  who  from  hence  takes  the  title  of 
vifeount.  At  this  place  lived  John  of  Kent,  who  is 
faid  to  have  dealt  with  an  evil  lpirit,  and  of  whom 
many  wonderful  tales  are  told. 

At  Llangua,  or  Llanguin,  two  miles  north-weft 
from  Grofmont,  near  the  Munnow,  was  a priory  of 
black  monks,  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Lyra,  in  Normandy, 
before  the  year  1183,  which  was  granted  by  Henry 
VIII.  to  John  D’Oyley  and  John  Scudamore. 

Seven  miles  north  from  Monmouth,  and  three  from 
Grofmont,  is  Skirfrith,  where  are  the  remains  of  a 
caftle,  which,  with  Grofmont,  belonged  to  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  who  was  obliged  to  furrender  them  up  to 
Henry  III. 

Abergavenny  is  fituated  in  a rich  and  beautiful  vale, 
on  a fmall  river  called  Gavenny,  near  its  union  with 
the  Ufk,  over  which  is  a bridge  of  fifteen  arches,  and 
was  founded  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  was  once  fur- 
rounded  wdth  walls.  The  mountains  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  abound  in  coal,  iron  ore,  and  limeftone. 

It  is  a handfome  wrell  built  town,  with  a corpora- 
tion, confifting  of  a bailiff,  recorder,  and  burgeftes. 
In  the  town  are  fome  good  houfes,  but  the  ftreetsare  in 
general  narrow  and  ill  paved.  The  chief  trade  is  in 
flannels,  which  are  manufactured  by  the  country  peo- 
ple at  their  own  homes,  and  brought  here  to  felL  The 
market  is  on  Tuefday. 
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Here  was  a priory  founded  by  Hamelin  Baleon,  or 
Baladun,  one  of  the  companions  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, which  by  one  of  his  fucceffors  was  given  as  a 
cell  to  the  Benedidfine  abbey,  at  Le  Mans. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a 
cafile,  fituated  about  an  hundred  yards  from  the  river 
Ulk.  It  is  at  prefent  extremely  ruinous,  though  Le- 
land,  in  his  Itinerary,  calls  it  a fair  caftle,  by  which  it 
feems  as  if  it  was  then  handing.  The  chief  part  re- 
maining appears  to  have  been  a kind  of  gateway,  hav- 
ing a demi-tower,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it,  with  fome  de- 
tached fragments  of  walls.  A little  di dance  to  the 
eafl  of  thefe,  near  the  fite  of  the  outer  walls,  is  a fmall 
artificial  mount.  From  fome  arches  and  windows, 
which  are  painted,  the  part  remaining  was  built  fince 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  when,  according  to  Leland’s 
Colledlanea,  it  was  taken  by  the  Welch.  This  caftle, 
fays  Camden,  has  been  oftener  ftained  with  the  infamy 
of  treachery  than  any  other  caftle  in  Wales.  Firft 
by  William  fon  of  earldVIiles,  and  afterwards  by  Wil- 
liam Breos,  both  having  upon  public  afturance,  and 
under  pretence  of  friendfhip,  invited  thither  fome  of 
the  Welch  nobility,  and  then  bafely  murdered  them. 
But  they  efcaped  not  the  juft  vengeance  of  God,  for 
Breos  having  been  deprived  of  all  his  effedls,  (his  wife 
and  fon  alfo  ftarved  with  hunger,)  died  in  exile.  The 
other  having  his  brains  dafhed  out  with  a ftone,  while 
Braulas  Caftle  was  on  fire,  received  at  length  the  due 
reward  of  his  villany.  According  to  Caradoc’s  Hifiory 
of  Wales,  in  the  year  1172,  this  caftle  was  furpriled 
by  Sitfylhtap  Dyfnwal  and  Jefan  ap  Sitfhylt  ap  Riryd. 
two  Welch  commanders,  who  made  the  whole  gar- 
rifon  prifoners.  And  the  fame  hiftorian  relates,  that 
it  was  again  taken  in  the  reign  of -King  John,  about 
the  year  1215,  by  Lewellyn  prince  of  Wales,  not- 
withftanding  the  anathema  of  the  pope,  to  w'hom  that 
king,  by  his  fubrnifiion,  had  reconciled  himfelf.  The 
prefent  proprietor  of  this  caftle  is  lord  Abergavenny. 

Abergavenny  had  anciently  three  churches,  but  now 
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only  two  ; and  one  of  thefe  dedicated  to  St.  John,  al~ 
moil:  in  ruins.  St.  Mary’s  church  contains  monuments 
of  the  Breofe  family,  and  William  earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  was  taken  at  the  battle  of  Banbury,  and  beheaded 
at  Northampton,  in  the  year  1469,  &c. 

Eaft  of  the  town  is  Skiridvaur,  or  St.  MichaePs 
Mount,  on  the  weft  point  of  which  is  a chafm,  pre- 
tended to  have  been  made  at  the  crucifixion,  and  much 
reforted  to  by  devotees,  who  bring  away  the  earth  in 
handkerchiefs,  and  even  in  carts,  to  lay  on  their  fields. 

Eight  miles  north  from  Abergavenny,  is  Llantony 
Priory,  fi'tuated  in  a deep  valley,  on  the  fide  of  the 
river  Hondy.  It  was  at  firft  an  hermitage,  to  which  a 
follower  of  Henry  Lacy  had  retired  for  religious  medi- 
tation. This  hermitage  was  afterwards  converted  into 
a priory  of  Auguftine  canons,  -dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptift,  and  endowed  by  Henry  Lacy.  In  the  begin- 
ning here  were  above  forty  religious,  but  by  reafon 
of  the  hard  ufage  they  met  with  from  the  rudenefs, 
poverty,  and  barrennefs  of  the  neighbouring  country 
and  people,  the  greateft  part  of  them  removed,  firft  to 
the  biftiop’s  palace,  in  Hereford,  and  after,  viz.  in  the 
year  1136,  to  a place  near  Gloucefter,  which  was  alfo 
called,  from  this  mother  monaftery,  Lantony,and  fome- 
times  for  diftin£tions  fake  Llantony  the  Second,  fo  that 
only  thirteen  canons  were  left  here ; which  number,  in 
procefs  of  time,  decreafed,  and  the  houfe  was  almoft 
ruined;  when  king  Edward  IV.  gave  leave  for  the 
annexing  this  priory  to  Llantony,  near  Gloucefter,  here 
being  to  be  maintained  a prior  dative,  and  four  canons, 
but  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  this  union  ever  took 
full  effeeft.  The  abbey  church  is  in  the  form  of  a 
crofs,  and  was,  according  to  Speed,  built  about  the 
year  1137,  and  the  prefent  ruins  feem  of  a later  period, 
having  a mixture  of  circular  and  pointed  arches,  thofe 
below  being  pointed,  and  thofe  above  circular.  The 
whole  feems  to  have  been  built  at  the  fame  time,  and 
from  one  plan.  The  whole  nave  is  ftill  remaining  from 
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eaftro  weft,  the  roof  excepted.  It  meafures  1\ 2 feet 
in  length,  27  feet  4 inches  in  breadth.  The  aides  are 
no  more  than  9 feet  6 inches  broad.  Two  Tides  of  the 
high  tower  are  frill  extant,  which  rife  from  nearly  the 
centre  of  the  church. 

Four  miles  from  Llantoiiy,  near  the  fmall  village  of 
Cwmioy,  is  a remarkable  mountain,  the  fides  of  which 
have  at  different  times  been  broken  from  it,  and  now 
fall  in  immenfe  fragments  beneath,  having  left  a per- 
pendicular precipice  of  more  than  one  hundred  feet  in 
height. 

Crickhowel,  or  Crug-hywel,  is  a neat  town  and 
ancient  borough  by  prefcription,  fituated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ufk,  which  abounds  with  trout,  as  the 
neighbouring  hills  do  with  groufe.  Here  is  a market 
on  Thurfday.  Hear  it  are  the  ruins  of  a cable,  and  an 
ancient  intrenchment.  Three  miles  north-welt  from 
Crickhowel  is  Tretwr,  a well  built  town,  fituated 
among  woods,  where  is  an  ancient  round  tower,  nearly 
entire,  except  the  roof. 

Brecknock,  or  Brecon,  is  fituated  near  the  centre  of 
the  countv,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Hondy  and  the  Ufk, 
over  which  is  a ftone  bridge.  From  its  fituation  it  is 
by  the  Welch  called  Aberhondy,  It  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  a Roman  Ration,  and  was  anciently  fur- 
rounded  by  walls,  part  of  which  are  yet  remaining. 
The  prelent  town  is  of  an  oval  form,  well  built,  and 
populous.  It  contains  three  parifh  churches,  is  in- 
corporated for  two  bailiffs',  fifteen  aldermen,  two 
chamberlains,  a town  clerk,  &c.  and  fends  one  mem- 
ber to  parliament.  There  are  two  markets  weekly,  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Brecknock  Cable  was  built  in  the  reign  of  William 
Rufus,  by  Barnard  de  Newmarfh-,  one  of  the  compa- 
nions of  William  the  Conqueror,  who,  under  a grant 
from  that  king,  conquered  the  whole  county  of  Breck- 
nock, containing  three  .cantrev.es.  In  order  to  acquire 
a further  title  to  his  poffeffions,  he  married  Neb, 
grand-daughter  of  Gryffydth  ap  Llewellyn  prince  of 
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Wales.  The  produce  of  this  marriage  was  a fon, 
named  Mahel,  who  having  incenfed  his  mother,  by 
reproaching  her  for  her  diifolute  behaviour,  (lie  in  re- 
venge declared  upon  oath  that  he  was  not  the  fon  of 
her  hufband,  Barnard  de  Newmarfh,  on  which  account 
he  was  difinherited,  and  the  cable  and  eilate  devolved 
to  Sybil  his  fiber,  the  wife  of  Milo  earl  of  Hereford, 
and  by  her  female  defendants  was  carried  into  the 
families  of  the  Mortimers,  Cantelows,  and  Bohuns. 
This  cable  fell  to  the  Bohuns,  and  at  length  from  them 
to  Edward  Stafford  duke  of  Buckingham.  In  the  year 
1233,  Brecknock  Cable  was  befieged  by  Llewellyn 
prince  of  Wales,  who  had  laid  before  it  a whole 
month,  but  all  his  efforts  proving  fruitlefs,  he  railed 
thefiege,  and  letting  fire  to  the  town,  purfued  his  route 
into  the  marches,  in  the  courfe  of  which  he  burned  the 
town  of  Clunn,  then  demolished  Redde  Cable  in 
Powis,  and  laying  Ofwebry  in  affies,  returned  to  his 
own  dominions.  Mr.  Windham  thus  deferibes  the 
prefent  bate  of  this  cable. — “ A few  walls,  and  fome 
remnants  of  Ely  tower,  on  the  keep  of  Brecknock 
Cable,  are  bill  extant.  The  tower  was  fo  named  from 
Dr.  Morton,  bifhop  of  Ely,  who  w7as  confined  here  by 
Richard  III.  and  committed  to  the  cubod'y  of  Henry 
Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham.  The  duke  procured  the 
crown  for  Richard,  but  being  difappointed  in  his  ex- 
peditions of  reward  from  that  king,  he,  in  concert 
with  the  bifhop,  his  prifoner,  planned  in  this  cable  the 
famous  union  of  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancaber, 
which  afterwards  brought  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne  of 
England.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  did  not,  however, 
live  to  fee  the  union  effected  ; but  falling  under  the  fuf- 
picion  of  Richard,  his  perfon  was  apprehended,  and  he 
was  foon  after  beheaded,  either  at  Shrewlbury  or  Salis- 
bury- In  fome  manufeript  memorandums  in  the  Bri- 
tith  Mufeum,  written  by  Mr.  Symons,  who  appears  to 
have  been  officer  or  foldier  in  the  royal  army,  under 
Charles  I.  it  is  faid— “ The  inhabitants  of  Brecknock 
had  pulled  downe  the  cable  of  Brecknock,  and  walls 
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of  the  towne.  Colonel  Herbert  Price.  They  peti- 
tioned to  the  king  before.5'  Probably  this  was  done  to 
avoid  the  confufion  and  depredations  attending  a liege. 

In  or  near  the  caftle  a priory  of  Benedi&ine  monks 
was  founded,  as  a cell  to  Battle  Abbey,  by  the  fame 
Barnard  de  Newmarflh,  who  was  called  to  the  a fli  fi- 
ance of  Jeftin  againft  Prince  Rhees,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  It  was  firft  given  to  the  fee  of  St.  David, 
and  afterwards  to  John  ap  Rice. 

Near  the  weft  gate  was  a houfe  of  black  friars,  which 
was  by  Henry  VIII.  converted  into  a college,  and  the 
college  of  Abergwilly  united  to  it.  This  college  Hill 
exifts,  confifting  of  a precentor,  (hifhop  of  St.  David’s), 
a chancellor,  treafurer,  and  nineteen  prebendaries. 

Trecaftle  was  once  a large  town,  but  in  a ftate  of 
decay  in  Leland’s  time,  and  near  it  then  appeared  the 
ruins  only  of  a caftle.  On  a hill  near  it,  a Roman 
mile  ftone  was  dug  up  in  the  year  1769. 

Llandovery,  or  Llanymdovery,  is  fituated  on  the 
Towy,  with  a handfome  ftone  bridge  over  the  river; 
Contains  about  one  hundred  houfes,  and  has  a weekly 
market  on  Friday.  Here  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
caftle. 

Llandilo  Vawr  is  a handfome  town,  on  the  Towy, 
over  wrhich  there  is  a ftone  bridge.  The  battle  between 
Edward  I.  and  Llewellyn,  which  proved  fo  fatal  to 
the  latter,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  fought  near  this 
place.  Here  is  a weekly  market  on  Tuefday.  The 
parifh  is  thirteen  miles  long,  and  eight  broad.  The 
lord fh ip  is  annexed  to  the  fee  of  St.  Afaph. 

About  half  a mile  from  Llandilo  Vawr,  are  the  re- 
mains of  Dinevawr  Caftle,  built  by  prince  Rhys  ap 
Theodore,  who  removed  hither  from  Caermarthen,  the 
former  refidence  of  the  princes  of  South  Wales.  It 
was  circular,  and  fortified  with  a double  moat  and 
rampart.  On  the  fouth  lide  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
chapel,  and  on  the  ea'ft  fide  a dungeon,  at  the  bottom 
of  2 ruined  tower.  This  caftle  is  fituated  in  Newtoa 
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Park,  the  feat  of  lord  Dynevor,  or  Dinevawr,  to  whom 
the  eftate  belongs. 

Within  view  of  the  caflle,  are  the  remains  of  Dryf- 
Ion,  or  Drufwllyn  Caflle,  which  fignifies  a place  of 
difficult  accefs,  which  belonged  to  the  ancient  princes 
of  the  country. 

Five  miles  eafl  from  Dinevor  is  Caraigccnnin 
Caftle,  fituated  on  the  point  of  an  infulated  rock,  in- 
acceffible  on  three  fides,  furrounded  at  moderate  but 
unequal  diftances  with  mountains,  and  the  roads  to  it 
even  now  barely  pafiable.  The  fortrefs,  of  wffiich 
great  part  flill  remains,  does  not  cover  an  acre  of 
ground,  nor  would  the  rock  admit  of  more:  this  was 
undoubtedly  a Britifh  building.  “ Might  not,”  fays 
Mr.  Windham,  “ this  impregnable  rock  have  been 
the  citadel  of  the  Britifh  princes,  and  the  caflle  of 
Dinevawr  their  palace  ? 

The  well  in  this  caflle  is  alfo  of  a lingular  kind  : 
for,  inhead  of  a perpendicular  defcent,  which  might 
have  been  made  with  much  lefs  trouble,  here  is  a 
large  winding  cave  bored  through  the  folid  rock.  An 
arched  paflage  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  precipice 
(wffiich  on  this  fide,  for  the  whole  length  of  the  caftle, 
is  perpendicular  to  an  immenfe  depth)  leads  along  the 
outlide  of  the  fortrefs,  wdth  an  eafy  hope,  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  perforation,  and  is  in  length  eighty- 
four  feet.  The  perforation  is  of  various  dimenlions  ; 
the  breadth  of  it,  at  the  beginning,  is  twelve  feet,  and 
in  feme  places  it  is  lefs  than  three ; but  at  a medium, 
may  be  ellimated  to  be  from  five  to  fix  feet.  In  feme 
parts  the  cave  is  ten  feec  high,  in  others  not  more 
than  four.  The  whole  length  of  the  defcent  through 
the  rock  is  1 50  feet  ; but  the  declivity  is  unequal,  and 
on  an  average  may  make  an  angle  of  about  thirty  de- 
grees with  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  Notwithftanding 
all  this  extravagant  labour,  there  is  fcarcely  water 
fufficient  for  a fmall  family  ; nor  do  there  appear,  at 
prefent,  any  other  refources  within  the  precindls  of  the 
caftle.  About  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  extremity  of 
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the  cave,  and  four  feet  above  the  ground,  is  a fmall 
bafon  in  the  rock,  which  may  contain  fomething  more 
than  a gallon  ; into  this  a little  water  is  continually 
dripping,  in  greater  or  lefs  quantities,  according  to  the 
feafon  of  the  year  or  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere. 
This  could  never  anfvver  the  purpofes  of  a garrifon  ; 
and  therefore  we  may  conclude,  as  the  perforation  is 
continued  beyond  the  bafon^  that  the  fcheme  was 
either  intended  to  be  purfued,  or  that  it  was  dropped 
through  defpair  of  fuccefs.  A poor  woman  in  the 
neighbourhood  difcovered  with  her  plough  near  two 
hundred  angular  pieces  of  fiver  of  Elizabeth,  James, 
and  Charles  1.  No  mention  is  made  of  this  caftle  in 
the  hiftory  of  Caradoc  till  the  year  1248,  when  Rhys 
Fychan  wron  it  from  the  Englifh,  to  w; horn  his  mother 
had  fome  time  before  privately  delivered  it. 

Two  miles  fouth-weft  from  Llandilo  Vawr  is  Golden 
Grove,  the  feat  of Vaughan,  Efq. 

Abergwilly  is  fituated  on  a fmall  ftream  called 
Gwilly,  where  it  runs  into  the  Towy.  Here  is  the 
only  remaining  palace  belonging  to  the  fee  of  St.  Da- 
vid’s. The  church  was  made  collegiate  by  Bee,  bifhop 
of  St.  David’s,  and  augmented  by  bifhop  Gower  in 
the  year  1334:  it  was  by  Henry  VIII.  annexed  to 
Brecknock,  Leland  fays,  on  account  of  debauching  a 
young  woman,  the  canons  being  killed  or  fleeing 
from  it. 

Caermarthen  is  fituated  on  the  Towy,  about  eight 
miles  from  its  mouth,  which  opens  into  the  Briftol 
Channel,  and  is  there  called  Caermarthen  Bay.  It 
■was  called  by  the  ancient  Britons,  Caer  Firdhin  ; by 
Ptolemy,  Maridunum  ; and  by  Antoninus,  Muridu- 
num.  No  veflels  above  250  tons  can  come  up  to  the 
town.  It  was  anciently  furrounded  with  walls,  and 
defended  by  a caftle,  the  gate  of  which  only  remains, 
and  ferves  for  a county  gaol.  It  was  firft  erebled  into 
a borough  by  Henry  VIII.  ; and  fends  one  member 
to  parliament.  James  I.  granted  it  a charter  of  in- 
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corporation,  veiling  the  government  in  a mayor  and 
fix  peers  or  juftices. 

The  church,  a large  building,  is  fituated  without 
the  town.  And  at  a fmall  diilance  from  the  town  are 
the  ruins  of  a priory  of  black  canons,  founded  before 
the  year  1148,  which  was  granted  at  the  Diifolution 
to  Richard  Andrews  and  N icholas  Temple.  Here  w7as 
likewife  a houfe  of  grey  friars,  granted  by  Edward  VL 
to  fir  Thomas  Greiham.  There  are  two  markets 
weekly  on  Wednefday  and  Saturday. 

Here,  fays  Camden,  was  born  the  Britifh  Tages, 
our  Merlin,  or,  as  the  Britifh  writers  call  him,  Merd- 
hin  Emrys,  who  nourifhed  about  the  year  480.  The 
firft  of  our  hiftorians  who  mentions  him  is  Nennius, 
who  fuppoles  him  to  have  been  called  Embreys  G leu- 
tic.  He  fays  nothing  of  his  fabulous  diabolical  birth; 
but  tells  us  exprefsly  that  his  mother  (being  a nun  In 
a nunnery  there,  whofe  lite  was  (hewn  to  Leland), 
was  afraid  of  owning  his  father,  left  (lie  fhould  be  put 
to  death,  but  that  the  boy  confeffed  to  King  Vorti- 
gern  that  his  father  was  a Roman.  He  adds,  that 
Vortigern’s  meffengers  found  him  ad  campun  Elect i in 
regione  qua,  vacatur  Glevijing , which  by  no  means 
fixes  his  birth  to  this  place.  All  our  monkiih  writers 
make  him  either  a prophet  or  magician.  But  FL 
Lluyd  reprefents  him  as  a man  of  extraordinary  learn- 
ing and  prudence  for  the  time  he  lived  in  ; and  that 
his  {kill  in  mathematics  gave  rife  to  a certain  fable, 
which  was  tranfmitted  in  .writing  to  pofterity.  All 
we  know  of  the  writings  afcribed  to  him  are  certain 
prophecies.  They  fhew  a grove  called  Merlin's,  on  a 
hill  about  a mile  from  Caermarthen,  and  near  it  a 
cave  and  fpring  or  fmall  lake.  To  this  cave  Spenfer 
alludes,  but  places  it  among  the  woody  hills  of 
Dinevawr* 

It  is  a hideous  hollow  cave-like  bay, 

Under  a rock  that  lies  a little  fpace 

From  the  fwift  Barry,  tumbling  down  apace 

Among  ft  the  woody  hills  of  Dinevawr. 
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On  the  entrance  of  the  Normans  into  Wales,  thf§ 
town  fell  into  their  hands,  but  under  whofe  conduct  I 
know  not ; and  long  ftruggled  with  many  difficulties, 
being  often  attacked,  and  more  than  once  burnt,  firft 
by  Griffin  ap  Rhys,  then  by  Rhvs,  the  fame  Griffin’s 
brother,  at  which  time  Henry  Turberville  of  England 
relieved  the  cattle,  and  cut  dowm  the  bridge.  It  was 
afterwards  refcued  from  thefe  miferies  by  the  affiftance 
of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  who  repaired  its  walls  and  the 
neighbouring  cattles  ; and  being  freed  from  apprehen- 
lions,  it  more  eattly  fuftained  the  fucceeding  fhocks 
of  war  in  future.  The  princes  of  Wales,  eldeft  fons 
of  the  kings  of  England,  have  here  their  chancery  and 
exchequer  for  South  Wales. 

At  St.  Clare  rvas  anciently  a cattle  near  the  church, 
which  was  gone  to  ruins  in  Leland’s  time*  Here  vras 
likewife  a priory  of  monks,  cell  to  the  Cluniac  abbey 
of  St,  Martin  de  Campis,  in  Paris,  founded  in  the 
year  1291,  and  given  by  Henry  VI.  to  All  Soul’s  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Five  miles  weft-north-weft  from  St.  Clare,  ttood 
Ty  Gwyn,  the  palace  of  Hoel  Dha,  the  firft  fovereign 
of  all  Wales,  where  he  aflembled  the  nobility  and 
clergy  to  form  a body  of  laws  for  his  people  ; they 
patted  the  feafon  of  Lent  in  prayer  and  fatting,  and 
after  a folemn  invocation  for  a divine  bletting,  pub- 
lifhed  the  firft  fyftem  of  written  laws  in  Wales. 

On  the  fite  of  this  palace  a Ciftertian  monaftery 
was  founded,  as  fome  think,  by  Rhees  ap  Theodore, 
Prince  of  South  Wales,  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  but  more  probably  by  Bernard,  Bifhop  of 
St.  Davids,  in  the  year  1143.  The  abbey  was  called 
Whiteland,  Blancland,  Wallice,  Ty  Gwyn  ar  Taf, 
and  Albalanda.  At  the  Difiolution  it  was  granted  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  Lord  Audley  and  John  Cordeh 
There  are  but  fmall  remains. 

Narbeth  is  fttuated  on  an  eminence.  Leland  fays, 
i€  Narbeth,  a little  pretty  pile  of  Old  Sir  Rhefes,  given 
fcmto  him  by  King  Henry  VIII.  There  is  a poor  vil- 
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Page,  and  by  it  a little  foreft.”  It  has  now  a market 
on  Wednefday.  The  caftle  is  in  ruins. 

, A l'mall  diftance  from  Canifton  Bridge,  is  Llan- 
baden,  where  was  a caftle  belonging  to  the  Bifhop  of 
St.  David,  of  which  there  are  yet  fome  fmall  remains. 
It  was  repaired  by  Bifhop  Vaughan,  who  built  a chapel, 
which  in  the  year  1616.  was  pulled  down  by  Bifhop 
Milbourn,  under  the  authority  of  the  archbifhop.  The 
biffiops  of  St.  David’s  take  their  baronial  title  from 
this  place.  Near  Llanbaden  is  Slebach,  where  there 
wras  a preceptory  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufa- 
lem,  founded  by  Wizo,  fon  of  W alter,  before  the  year 
1301  ; which,  at  the  Diflblution,  was  granted  to  Roger 
and  Thomas  Barlow. 

About  two  miles  north  from  Harnefs  Hill,  is  Whif- 
ton  Caftle  ; and  two  miles  to  the  weft  is  Pictort  Caftle,. 
the  feat  of  Lord  Milford. 

Haverfordweft  is  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a hill  ami 
right  bank  of  the  river  Dougledye,  or  Cledhew,  over 
which  is  a handfome  ftone  bridge.  It  was  anciently 
furrounded  with  walls  and  ramparts,  but  all  the  forti- 
fications were  deftroyed  in  the  civil  wars. 

This  place  is  by  the  Welch  called  Hwlfordh.  It  is. 
a populous  town,  and  a county  of  itfelf,  the  mayor 
being  coroner,  efeheator,  and  clerk  of  the  markets 
within  its  precindls.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor,  fheriff, 
town-clerk,  two  bailiffs,  has  ferjeants  at  mace,  and 
other  officers,  and  fends  one  member  to  parliament. 
Without  the  town  was  a priory  of  Black  Canons  be* 
fore  the  year  1200,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  St. 
Thomas  the  Martyr,  and  liberally  endowed,  if  not 
founded,  by  Robert  de  Haverford,  lord  of  this  place, 
who  bellowed  on  it  feveral  churches  and  tithes  within 
the  barony,  which  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  King 
Edward  the  third. 

The  caftle  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Gilbert 

j 

Earl  of  Clare,  in  the  reign  of  lying  Stephen.  It 
Hands  on  the  weft  bank  of  the  river  Dougledye,  ovec 
which  is  a handfome  bridge  of  ftone.  It  had  once  an 
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outer  gate,  with  two  portcullifes,  and  alfo  an  inner  one* 
The  walls  were  ftrong  and  well  fortified  with  towers* 
It  was,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  deftroyed  i nr 
the  civil  wars  of  the  feventeenth  century.  Four  miles 
fouth  from  Haverford'weft,  are  the  ruins  of  a priory 
called  Pilla,  or  Pille  Rofe,  iituated  in  the  parifh  of 
Stanton.  It  was  founded  by  Adam  de  Rupe,  about  the 
year  1200,  for  monks  of  the  order  of  Tirone,  who  after-^ 
wards  became  Benedidtines.  At  the  Dilfolution  it  was 

f ranted  to  Roger  and  Thomas  Barlow.  The  part  of 
’embrokefhire,  fituated  between  the  river  Dougledye 
and  the  fea,  is  called  by  the  Britons,  Rofeland  or  Ros, 
and  there  is  a village  called  Rofemarket,  four  miles 
from  Haverfordweft,  once  a town,  but  the  market  has 
long  been  difcontinued.  Hither  a number  of  Flemings 
retired,  when  the  fea  overflowed  a part  of  Flanders,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  and  introduced  the  woollen  ma- 
nufactures. Thefe  people  generally  united  with  the 
Englifh  againft  the  Welch  whence  their  territory  -was 
called  Little  England  beyond  Wales.  Five  miles 
north-weft  from  Haverfordweft,  nearer  the  road  to  St. 
David’s  are  the  remains  of  Roch  Caftle,  which  was 
founded  by  thefe  Flemings. 

Milford,  or  Harberfton,  is  a new  towrn  fituated  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  haven,  where  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  form  a feaport  and  a fonthern  whale 
fifhery.  A new  quay  has  been  built,  but  the  times 
have  proved  adverfe  to  its  great  fuccefs.  A new  inn 
has  been  opened  for  the  reception  of  paftengers,  and 
two  new  poft-office  cutters  built  for  the  fervice. 

Milford  Haven  looks  like  an  immenfe  lake,  and  from 
the  mouth  not  being  at  a diftance  vifible,  the  whole 
haven  feems  land-locked.  Though  it  is  a mile  and 
three  quarters  wide,  it  could  not  be  defended  againft 
an  enemy,  nor  is  there  a fufficiency  of  timber  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  haven  is  formed  by  a great 
advance  of  the  fea  into  the  land,  it  being  above  ten 
miles  from  the  fouthernmoft  point  at  Nangle  to  Pem- 
broke, beyond  which  the  tide  comes  up  to  and  beyond 
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Carew  Cattle.  It  is  capable  of  holding  the  whole 
navy  of  England  ; and  the  fame  is  faid  of  Cork  Har- 
bour. The  fpring  tides  rife  thirty-fix  feet,  and  neap 
above  twenty-fix.  Ships  may  be  out  of  this  haven  in 
an  hour's  time,  and  in  eight  or  ten  hours  over  at  Ire- 
land, or  at  the  Land's  End,  and  this  with  almott  any 
wind  by  day  or  night.  At  the  fouthernmoft  point 
ttands  Nangle,  in  Leland’s  time  a poor  village,  who 
calls  it  Angle,  yet  fhewing  the  ruins  of  a cattle  and 
nunnery.  On  the  oppottte  point,  called  St.  Anne’s, 
is  an  old  light-houfe  and  block-houfe.  The  intention 
of  eredling  a fort  On  a rock  in  the  middle  of  this  haven 
has  not  fucceeded. 

It  has  been  long  expected,  that  a public  dock  would 
be  eftabiifhed  in  Milford  Haven  ; and  in  the  year 
1 757,  a petition  of  feveral  merchants  of  London  was 
prefented  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  fetting  forth, 
i(  That  this  harbour  is  a fafe  and  commodious  one, 
and  capable  of  receiving,  at  all  times,  the  whole  royal 
navy  and  trade  of  Great  Britain  ; and  is  moil  conve-r 
niently  fituated  for  the  refort  and  fecurity  of  merchant 
fhips,  when  they  cannot  enter  into  the  Englifh  Channel, 
and  for  the  fending  and  relieving  of  cruizers,  from 
time  to  time,  upon  proper  ftations  in  the  ocean  ; and 
for  the  immediate  repairing  and  refitting  fuch  cruizers, 
in  cafe  of  damage:  that  fhips  may  proceed  from  the 
faid  harbour  into  the  ocean,  and  return  from  thence 
with  almott  any  wind,  by  taking  a proper  advantage 
of  the  ftrong  currents,  and  in  a great  deal  lefs  time 
than  wrhat  is  ufualiy  employed  in  failing  with  the  molt 
favourable  wind  from  Portfmouth  to  the  Land’s-End: 
That  the  faid  harbour  may,  in  a very  fhort  time,  at  a 
moderate  expence,  be  rendered  defenttble  and  fecure 
againtt  any  attack  : that  a dock-yard  might  be  efta- 
biifhed there,  and  anv  number  or  fhips,  and  of  any 
rate,  rebuilt,  careened,  repaired,  and  fitted  for  fea, 
with  the  greateft  convenience  and  expedition  ; and 
that  plenty  of  proper  materials  for  the  conftrudlion  of 
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fhips  abounds  in  the  adjacent  counties.  And  there- 
fore praying  the  houfe  to  make  fuch  provifion  relative 
{hereto,  as  its  nature  and  importance  may  appear  to 
require/’ 

This  petition  was  referred  to  a committee;  and, 
upon  the  report,  an  addrefs  was  refolved  to  his  ma- 
jefiy,  to  appoint  a furvey  of  the  faid  harbour.  It  was 
accordingly  furveyed  in  November  1 757,  by  lieute- 
nant colonel  Baftide,  dire&or  of  engineers. 

In  the  fucceeding  feffion  of  parliament,  the  report, 
plans,  and  eftimates  for  fortifying  Milford  Haven,  by 
lieutenant-colonel  Baflide,  were  referred  to  a com- 
mittee; and  the  fum  of  their  report  was,  “ That  it 
had  been  proved,  upon  the  fulleft  concurring  evidence, 
that  the  entrance  into  the  harbour  of  Midford  is  at- 
tended with  no  natural  difad  vantage  or  extraordinary 
difficulty  : that  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  incapable, 
from  the  width  and  form  of  it,  of  being  effectually 
fortified  at  any  expence  : that  the  river  of  Nailand  is 
capable  of  being  fecured  againft  the  paffage  of  any 
enemy  : that  the  road  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
is  in  diftance  about  eight  miles,  and  in  all  refpeCts  a 
fafe  road  for  fhips  of  any  fize  : that  (hips  of  any  (ize 
may  fail  from  the  mouth  to  Nailand  in  one  tide,  and 
can  get  from  thence  to  fea  again,  with  any  wind,  in 
another  : that  above  Nailand  there  is  a fafe  lying  for 
the  trade  and  whole  navy  of  Great  Britain ; fhips 
having  there  from  eight  to  ten  fathom  at  low  water, 
and  a full  fecurity  againfl  every  inconvenience  and 
danger  : that  the  fortifying  the  paffage  between  Nai- 
iand,  Paterchurch,  and  Weft  Lanion  Points,  would 
be  nearly  as  great  an  advantage  to  the  trade  and  navy 
of  Great  Britain,  as  the  fortifying  the  mouth  would 
have  been  : that  if  it  fhould  be  thought  proper  here- 
after to  eftablifh  a yard  and  docks  for  the  building  and 
equipping  fleets  at  Milford,  no  place  can,  from  the 
nature,  iituation,  foil,  and  a general  concurrence  of 
all  neceffary  local  circumftances,  be  more  fitted  for 
fuch  a defign. 
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u And  that,  if  a proper  ufe  were , at,  length  made  o£ 
this  moft  valuable,  though  fo  long  neglected  harbour, 
the  difrrefsful  delays  too  often  embarraffmg  and  difap- 
pointing  this  nation  in  her  naval  operations,  might  be 
in  a great  meafure  happily  removed,  to  the  infinite 
relief  and  enlargement  of  this  kingdom  in  the  means 
of  improving  its  naval  force,  the  neceflary  progrefs 
and  free  exertion  of  which  is  now  fo  unhappily  and  fo 
frequently  retrained  and  frustrated  by  the  want  of  an 
harbour*  Situated  as  Milford  Haven  is,  and  framed 
by  nature  with  the  fame  local  advantages/’ 

Upon  this  report  io,oool.  was  granted  towards 
carrying  on  the  works  for  fortifying  and  fecuring 
the  harbour  of  Milford,  and  an  adt  paffed  for  that 
purpofe. 
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GOING  to  Rifborough,  the  Oxford  Road  ip  left 
on  the  left  hand.  There  are  two  places  of  the  name 
of  Rifborough,  adjoining  parishes;  Prince’s  Rifbo- 
rough  and  Monk’s  Rifborough.  According  to  tradi- 
tion the  Black  Prince  had  large  poffeffions  at  Prince’s 
Rifborough. 

Monk’s  Rifborough  was  given  by  Efchwine  bifhop 
of 'Dorcheffer  to  the  church  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
year  995,  and  afligned  to  the  monks  there,  whence 
its  name.  Here  is  a market  on  Saturday. 

At  Whiteleaf,  a little  to  the  eaft,  is  an  ancient 
crofs,  fuppofed  to  have  been  eredted  for  Some  victory 
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obtained  over  the  Danes ; and  Bledloe,  a village 
about  two  miles  fouth-weft  from  it,  is  thought  to  be 
a corruption  of  Blood  Law,  or  Bloody  Hill. 

Thame,  or  Tame,  is  fituatcd  on  a river  of  the  fame 
name  which  is  navigable  for  barges,  and  joins  the 
Thames  at  Dorchefter,  in  Oxforfhire.  The  great  road 
was  made  through  the  town,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  by  Henry  bifhop  of  Lincoln. 

Alexander  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  who  vras  lord  of  the 
place,  being  blamed  for  building  cables,  built  a fmall 
monaftery  here,  and  brought  the  monks  from  Otte- 
ley,  giving  them  his  park  in  the  year  1138.  The  fite 
at  the  Di ffolution  was  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  the 
duke  of  Somerfet.  Near  the  church  was  an  hofpkal 
for  the  poor,  founded  by  Richard  Quatremain,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV. 

Both  thefe  are  gone  ; but  a charity-fchool  and  alms- 
houfe  founded  by  fir  John,  created  baron  Williams  of 
Tame,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  are  yet  in  being. 

Here  is  a market  on  Tuefday.  Lord  chief  juflice 
Holt  was  a native  of  Thame.  Seven  miles  north- 
weft  from  Tame  is  Borftal : which,  together  with  the 
rangerfhip  of  Bernwood  Foreft,  to  the  weft  of  Aylef- 
bury,  was  given  by  Edward  the  Confeflfor  by  the 
livery  of  a horn,  to  one  Nigel,  who  flew  a boar  that 
infefted  the  country.  The  horn  is  ftill  in  being,  and, 
with  the  eftate,  belongs  to  the  family  of  Aubrey. 

A little  to  the  eaft  of  Borftall  is  Brill,  or  Bury  Hill 
where  Edward  the  Confeffor  had  a royal  villa,  de- 
ftroved  in  the  year  914  by  the  Danes. 

Three  miles  north-eaft  from  Thame  is  Cheardeftey, 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  place  where  Cerdic  the 
Saxon  fought  a bloody  battle  with  the  Britons. 

Between  Cheardeftey  and  Thame  was  Notteley 
Abbey,  otherwife  called  De  Parco  Crendon,  founded 
for  Auguftine  canons  by  Walter  Gifford,  fecond  earl  of 
Bohun,  in  the  year  1162,  granted  to  fir  William  Paget* 

Four  miles  north  from  Thame  is  Chilton,  a village 
which  gave  birth  to  lord  chief  juflice  Crook,  who,  in 
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the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  oppofed  the  levying  of  fhip- 
money. 

Four  miles  north-weft  from  Thame,  on  the  fame 
river,  is  Ickford,  fuppofed  to  be  the  place  where  a 
treaty  was  made  between  King  Edward  and  the  Danes, 
in  the  year  907.  Another  road  to  Thame  is  by  Tetf- 
worth,  from  which  it  is  diftant  four  miles. 
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WESTBURY  is  (ituated  on  a fmall  ftream  called 
Trim.  Here  is  faid  to  have  been  a monaftery  as  early 
as  the  year  824,  which,  after  fome  alteration  in  the 
rules,  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1093  ; and  monks  placed 
in  it  by  Wulftan  bilhop  of  Worcefter,  who  made  it  a 
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cell  to  Worcefter  abbey  5 but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  1. 
his  fucceffor  Sampfon  revoked  the  grants,  and  re- 
moved the  monks.  At  length,  about  the  year  1288, 
it  was  converted  into  a college  by  bifhop  Godfrey 
Giffard  for  a dean  and  canons  ; and  afterwards  aug- 
mented by  bifhop  John  Carpenter  and  William  Can- 
nings, who  rebuilt  it,  and  furrounded  it  with  a ftrong 
w7sll,  about  the  year  144^.  He  afturned  the  title  of 
bifhop  of  Worcefter  and  Weftbury,  and  was  buried 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  altar.  This  college  was 
burned  by  Prince  Rupert  to  prevent  its  being  made  a 
garrifon  by  the  parliament  troops,  part  of  it  which 
remains  is  ufed  as  a dwelling  houfe,  the  feat  of  Mr. 
Hobhoufe, 

In  this  parish  is  a vaft  ehafm  called  Penpark  Plole, 
to  the  bottom  of  which  from  the  roof  is  100  feet  per- 
pendicular, and  ot  large  dimenfions  within.  It  is 
fuppofed.  to  be  an  exhaufted  lead  mine. 

Portfkewut,  or  Portafcauet,  or  Port  Skeweth,  is  a 
frnali  port  ; and  before  the  building  of  Chepfiow,  the 
harbour  of  Caerwent,  and  the  only  one  in  the  county. 
Here  Harold  raifed  a fortification  again!!  the  Welch, 
which  they  immediately  razed  under  the  command  of 
Caradoc.  It  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  final! 
river  Throgo-y,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wye. 

Between  New  Paftage  and  Portfkewit  is  an  ancient 
fquare  camp,  and  in  it  the  ruined  church  of  Sudbrook ; 
this  feems  to  have  been  the  firfx  Roman  camp  in 
Wales.  The  church  ftood  near  to  the  Severn,  which 
has  wafhed  away  great  part  of  the  church-yard,  as 
well  as  of  the  camp,  . 

Caerwent  wras  anciently  an  eminent  Roman  fintion, 
called  Venta  Silurum  ; and  by  the  Britons,  Caer 
Went,  or  Caer  Gwent,  in'  the  time  of  King  Cara- 
doc ap  Inir  it  ftouriftied  as  an  univerfity. 

The  places  where  the  four  gates  ftood  were  vifible 
in  Leland’s  time,  and  raoft  pait  of  the  wall  wras  then 
ftanding ; within  an,d  about  the  wall  were  about  fix-r 
teen  or  fevcntecn  imall  houfes  or-  cottages,  and  a 
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parilh  church.  In  the  town  were  found  pavements  of 
the  old  ftreets  ; and  in  digging  they  have  found  telle- 
lated  pavements  and  coins,  from  Severus  to  Valenti* 
man:  In  all  likelihood  it  began  to  decay  when  Chep- 
ftow  began  to  flourifh. 

Gwent  was  the  ancient  name  of  almoft  all  this 
country,  with  part  of  the  counties  of  Gloucefter  and 
Hereford,  before  the  divilion  of  Wales  into  counties. 

At  this  place  began  the  Roman  road  called  Julia 
Strata,  pointing  to  Caerleon. 

A mile  and  half  louth  from  Caerwent  is  the  Ihell 
of  Caldecot  Caftle,  w7hence  the  duke  of  Beaufort  is 
itiled  baron  Beaufort  of  Caldecot  Caftle. 

About  a mile  weft  from  Caerwent  is  Llanvair, 
where  are  ruins  of  a caftle  overgrown  with  ivy. 

Chrift  Church  is  fttuated  on  an  eminence,  from 
whence  is  an  extenfive  view.  In  the  middle  of  the 
chancel  is  a lage  flat  tomh-ftone,  covering  the  bodies 
of  John  and  Ifabella  Colmer,  who  died  in  the  year 
1376.  On  this  ftone,  on  the  ■.  Wednefday  evening  in 
Whitfun  week,  patients  who  are  w7eak  in  their  limbs 
are  brought  to  lie  from  fun-fetto  fun-rifing,  the  parifh 
clerk  continuing  with  them  the  whole  time,  in  this 
parifh  lived  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

Newport  is  a conftderable  town,  fttuated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ulk,  vrith  a wooden  bridge  over  the 
river,  about  three  miles  from  the  Severn.  In  Ice- 
land's time  it  was  large,  but  in  ruins;  it  is  furrounded 
with  walls,  and  has  fiourifhed  much  fince  Leland’s 
time.  Here  is  a market  on  Saturday. 

The  bridges  over  the  Ufk,  at  Newport  and  Caer- 
leon, as  well  as  at  Chepftow,  over  the  Wye,  are  all 
built  upon  exceeding  high  piles  of  wood.  They  are 
all  floored  with  boards,  which  are  always  loofe,  but 
prevented  from  flipping  by  fmall  tenons  fixed  at  their 
ends  : the  precaution  of  having  the  boards  unfaftened 
is  not  unneceflary,  as  the  tides  in  ‘thefe  rivers  rife 
jometimes  to  the  height  of  fixty  feet  and  upwards,  and 
would  otherwife  blow  up  the  bridges. 
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At  the  end  of  the  town,  a little  to  the  north  of  the 
bridge,  hands  the  caftle,  alfo  called  Trefdeth  Caftle  by 
the  Welch,  apparently  built  for  the  defence  of  the  paf- 
fage  acrofs  the  river  Ufk,.  near  which  it  hands  about 
two  miles  from  its  mouth. 

It  was  built  of  fmall  rubble  hones,  coigned  with 
fquare  ones*  and  feems  to  have  been  neatly  finilhed. 
At  prefent  it  is  ufed  as  a farm-yard.  This  caftle  was 
built:  before  the  year  1172,  for  it  is  faid  then  to  have 
been  garrifoned  by  the  earl  of  Bri hoi’s  men,  who 
bafely  hew  Owen  ap  Caradoc  when  he  was  coming  to 
treat  with  king  Henry  II.  unarmed,  and  almoft  unat- 
tended, upon  faith  of  a fafe  condudb.  In  the  fifteenth 
of  Edward  II.  the  caftle  belonged  to  Hugh  le  Def- 
penfer  the  fon,  who  feems  to  have  refided  here.  Le- 
land  calls  it  a very  fair  cable;  but  in  the  year  1645,  it 
was  reported  by  Richard  Symons,  an  officer  in  the 
king’s  army,  to  be  in  ruins,  and  at  that  time  belonging 
to  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 

At  Baffalig  was  a priory  of  black  monks. 

At  GoldclifFe,  four  miles fouth  from  Newport,  near  to 
the  Severn,  w?as  a priory  of  black  monks,  founded  by 
Robert  Chandos,  as  a cell  to  the  abbey  of  Bee,  in  the 
year  1 1 13.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  it  was  made  fub- 
jech  to  the  abbey  at  Tewkehbury.  At  the  DilTolution 
it  was  given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Eton  Codege.  The 
cliff  is  a high  (ingle  rock,  riling  at  the  extremity  of  an 
extenfive  marfh  ; the  hde  next  the  fea  about  ioo  feet 
perpendicular,  nearly  wdth  horizontal  hrata  of  lime- 
hone.  The  village  is  about  half  a mile  from  the  fea. 
On  the  right  of  Baffalig,  are  fome  copper  mills,  and  on 
the  left  Tredegar,  the  feat  of  Sir  C.  Morgan.  At 
Rumney  we.crofs  a river,  fo  called,  into  Glamorgan- 
lhire,  of  which  Cardiff/called  by  the  Britons  Caerdid, 
is  the  county  town,  large,  handfpme  and  populous, 
fituated  on  the  left  hde  of  the  Taff,  about  three  miles 
from  the  Severn,  with  a good  bridge  acrofs  the  river. 

The  inhabitants  carry  on  a very  conhderable  trade 
with  Brihol,  and  export  a great  quantify  of  cah  and 
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wrought  iron  to  London,  and  other  places,  and  the 
trade  is  moft  likely  to  increafe,  by  means  of  a new 
navigable  canal,  formed  from  the  iron-works  at 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  about  twenty-five  miles  dilfant.  Car- 
diff'contains  tw^o  parifhes,  but  only  one  church;  the 
other,  with  many  boufes,  having  been  undermined  and 
deffroyed  by  an  inundation,  in  the  year  1607.  This 
town  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  princes,  and  the 
feat  of  juffice. 

The  harbour,  called  Pennarth,  is  three  miles  down 
the  river,  but  veffels  of  200  tons  can  come  up  to  the 
town.  It  is  an  ancient  corporation,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Cowbridge,  Swanfea,  and  five  other  places, 
fends  one  member  to  parliament.  1 he  affixes  for  the 
county,  and  the  quarter  feffions,  are  held  here.  Car- 
diff has  two  markets  weekly,  on  Wednefday  and  Satur- 
day. 

The  caftle  was  eredted  by  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  after 
he  had  conquered  Glamorganfhire, about  the  year  1 1 io, 
and  making  it  his  chief  refidence,  he  held  here  his 
courts  of  chancery  and  exchequer.  This  caftle  was 
taken  foon  after  its  eredtion  by  one  Ivor  Black,  a Bri- 
ton, who  dwelt  in  the  mountains,  a man  of  fmall 
Ilature,  but  refolute  courage.  He  marched  here  pri- 
vately, with  a party  of  foldiers,  and  in  the  night  fur- 
prifed  the  caftle,  carrying  away  William  earl  of 
Gloucefter,  the  grandfon  of  Fitz-Hamon,  together 
with  his  wife  and  fon,  whom  he  detained  prifoners,  till 
he  had  received  fatisfadtion  for  fome  injuries  done  him. 
It  was  taken  again  in  the  year  1232,  by  Maelgon  and 
Rhys  Gyre,  affifted  by  Richard  Marfhal  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, who  at  the  fame  time  took  the  caftle  of  Aber- 
gavenny, Penchy,  Blaenthefyni,  and  Bwlchy-Dinas, 
all  which,  except  this,  it  is  faid,  were  burned  to  the 
ground.  By  this  expreffion  only  the  . internal  apart- 
ments could  be  meant,  fince  the  main  ftone  walls, 
■which  in  all  caftles  were  of  a vaft  thieknefs,  could  be 
little  damaged  by  fire.  This  is  mentioned  to  obviate 
a feeming  inconfiftency,  often  occurring  in  the  hiftory 
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©f  Wales,  where  in  one  page  it  is  faid  a caftle  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  in  the  next,  within  fix 
months  of  its  demolition,  it  is  mentioned  as  handing, 
and  making  a defence.  In  the  year  1374,  this  caftle, 
according  to  Lei  and,  belonged  to  Edward  le  Defpen- 
fer,  who  died  here, and  was  buried  atTewkefbury.  Dur- 
ing the  troubles  under  Charles  L it  was  in  pofteftion 
of  the  Royalifts,  in  the  beginning  or  May,  1645,  for 
Rufhworth  fays — “ That  in  South  Wales,  at  that 
time,  the  parliament  poffefi'ed  only  the  town  and  caftle 
of  Pembroke,”  It  was,  however,  furrendered  to  them 
before  Auguft,  in  the  year  following.  It  remained 
In  their  hands  in  the  year  1647,  w^en  twenty  barrels  of 
powder,  with  match,  and  bullets  proportionable,  were 
ordered  by  the  Houfe  for  its  defence.  In  the  year 
1659,  here  was  a royal  garrifon.  The  prefent  remains 
of  this  caftle,  and  its  offices,  are  encompafted  by  a 
Wall,  enciofing  a confiderable  area.  The  depredations 
of  modern  days  have  conduced  to  the  demolition  of 
thefe  remains,  more  than  even  the  united  attacks  of 
time  and  weather,  moft  of  its  fq oared  ftones  having 
been  taken  away  for  the  purpofe  of  building,  many  of 
the  houfes  in  Cardiff  being  conitruBed  with  its  mate- 
rials. The  ufual  ftories  of  fubterraneous  pafl’ages 
leading  to  the  neighbouring  monafteries,  make  part  of 
the  wonderful  hfftory  of  this  place.  In  the  tower  of 
this  caftle  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  brother  to  Wil- 
liam Rufus  and  Henry  I.  was  confined  tor  upwards  of 
twenty-fix  years,  and,  by  the  order  of  his  cruel  brother 
Henry  blinded  after  the  following  manner:  a hot 
brats  bafon  wras  held  fo  near  his  face,  that  the  humours 
of  his  eyes  were  thereby  dried  up,  and  the  optic  nerve 
deftroved.  The  ftory  is,  however,  contradicted  by 
feveral  of  our  heft  hiftorians.  Matthew  Paris,  who, 
among  others,  recites  the  ftory  of  his  being  blinded  by 
the  above  method,  thus  relates  the  caufe  of  his  death: 
“ It  happened  on  a feaft-day,  that  king  Henry,  trying 
on  a fearlet  robe,  the  hood  of  which  being  two  ftrait, 
in  e flaying  to  put  it  on  he  tore  one  of  the  flitches  ^ 
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'whereupon,  he  defired  one  of  his  attendants  to  carry  it 
to  his  brother,  whofe  head  was  fmaller,  it  having  al- 
ways been  his  cuftom,  whenever  he  had  a new  robe, 
to  fend  one  off  from  the  fame  cloth  to  his  brother,  with 
a polite  meffage.  This  garment  being  delivered  to 
Robert,  in  putting  it  on  he  felt  the  fradtion,  where  the 
flitch  had  been  broken,  and  through  the  negligence  of 
the  taylor  not  mended.  On  afking  how  that  place 
came  torn,  he  was  told  that  it  was  done  by  his  brother, 
and  the  V hole  ftory  w7as  related  to  him  ; whereupon, 
falling  into  a violent  paffion,  he  thus  exclaimed — 1 
“ Alas!  alas!  I have  lived  too  long!  Behold  my 
younger  brother,  a lazy  clerk,  who  has  fupplanted  me 
in  my  kingdom,  imprifoned  and  blinded  me!  I who  have 
been  famous  in  arms!  And  now  not  content  with  thefe 
injuries,  he  infults  me,  as  if  I were  a beggar,  fending 
me  his  caft-off  clothes,  as  for  an  alms!’5  From  that 
time  he  refufed  to  take  any  nourifhment,  and  miferahly 
wxeping  and  lamenting,  ftarved  himfelf  to  death.  He 
was  buried  in  Giouceiler  cathedral,  where  his  image, 
as  big  as  life,  was  carved  in  Iriih  oak,  and  painted. 
It  is,  however,  generally  believed  to  have  been  made 
long  after  his  death.  A dark  vaulted  room,  beneath 
the  level  of  the  ground,  fomething  bigger,  but  as  damp 
and  ccmfortlefs  as  one  of  the  cells  in  Newgate,  is 
pointed  out  for  the  apartment  wherein  he  w as  confined, 
though  the  leaf!  confideration  will  fhew  the  improba- 
bility of  this  being  true.  It  has  already  been  faid,  he 
was  here  above  twenty-fix  years;  Matthew  Paris  fays 
near  thirty;  but  no  human  being  could  have  ever  lived 
a year  in  this  umvholfome  dungeon.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable he  had  the  range  of  the  whole  caftle,  w7  herein 
w7ere  many  noble  rooms.  Lord  Lyttleton,  from  the 
authorities  of  Odo  V i tails,  and  William  of  Malmf- 
bury,  fays — “ Henry  made  his  imprifonment  as  eafy  to 
him  as  poffible,.  furnifhing  him  with  an  elegant  table, 
and  buffoons  to  divert  him  ; pleafures  which  for  feme 
years  he  had  preferred  to  all  the  duties  of  foverciga 
power/* 
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A priory  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  at  Cardiff,  by 
Robert  firftearlof  Gloucefter,  who  died  in  the  year  1147. 
In  Crokerton-ftreet,  was  a houfe  of  grey  friars,  under 
the  cuftody  or  wardenfhip  of  Briftol,  and  without  the 
weft  gate,  a houfe  of  black  friars. 

Four  miles  fouth  from  St.  Nicholas,  is  a fmall  ifland, 
called  Barry,  from  Baruch,  a holy  man,  who  was 
buried  there.  The  Barrys,  of  Ireland,  are  faid  to  take 
their  name  from  hence.  Giraldus  fpeaks  of  a rock 
here,  with  a fmall  cleft,  to  which  if  you  put  your  ear 
you  will  hear  a noife  like  a forge — the  noife  of  the 
bellows,  hammers,  &c.  but  with  this  wonderful  rock 
we  are  not  acquainted. 

Cowbridge  is  a corporation  town,  conftfting  prin- 
cipally of  one  handfome  ftreet.  It  is  fituated  on  a 
fmall  river,  called  Thaw  or  Thawan,  which  runs  into 
the  Severn.  The  magiftracy  confifts  of  two  bailiffs, 
twelve  aldermen,  common-council,  recorder,  town- 
clerk,  &c.  The  Eafter  quarter- feffions  for  the  county 
are  held  here,  and  races  are  run  alternately  at  Cow- 
bridge  and  Cardiff.  The  market  is  on  Tuefday.  Six 
miles  from  Cowbridge  is  Lancarvan,  a fmall  village, 
where  Caradoc,  the  Welch  bard  and  hiftorian,  was 
born.  A monaftery  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  here 
by  St.  Cadoeus,  about  the  year  500.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Thaw,  is  a fmall  fea-port,  called  Aberthaw,  which 
being  built  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  is  called  Eaft  and 
Weft  Aberthaw.  Two  trading  veffels  fail  from  hence 
to  Briftol  regularly  every  fortnight.  About  a mile 
and  an  half  fouth-weft  from  Cowbridge,  are  the  re- 
mains of  Llanblethian,  or  St.  Quintine’s  Caftle,  built 
before  the  arrival  of  Fitz-Hamon,  and  his  knights, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1092.  On  the  divifion  of 
the  land  this  caftle,  with  the  lordfhip,  fell  to  Sir  Robert 
St.  Quintine,  who  repaired  and  ftrengthened  it.  It  is 
now  the  property  of  Lord  Mountftuart.  The  gateway, 
which  is  the  chief  part  now  ftanding,  is  ufed  as  a barn. 
Six  miles  fouth  is  Boverton,  anciently  Bovium,  fup- 
nofed  to  be  fo  named  by  the  Romans,  from  the  fine 
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cattle  bred  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  are  not 
degenerated.  Near  Boverton  is  Lantwit  Major,  or 
Lianiltud,  which  had  formerly  a market  on  Sunday, 
but  now  difufed,  and  none  kept  in  its  room.  Here 
was  a monaftery,  founded  by  St.  Iltutus,  in  the  year 
«;o8,  which  became  an  univerfity,  and  many  celebrated 
men  had  their  education  here,  being  appropriated  for 
human  learning,  as  well  as  religion.  Two  miles  weft 
from  Lantwit,  is  St.  Donats,  or  St.  Denwits,  where 
near  the  Severn  was  an  ancient  caftle,  before  the  Con- 
queft,  and  given  to  Sir  William  Efterling,  or  Strad- 
ling,  one  of  Fitz-PIamon’s  knights.  The  prefent  caftle 
is  Situated  near  a cape,  called  Nafh  Point,  and  was 
molt  probably  built  by  fome  of  the  Stradlings,  as  may 
be  concluded  from  the  ftyie  of  its  architecture.  In 
that  family  it  continued  for  684  years;  they  outliving 
the  defendants  of  all  the  other  twel  ve  knights,  but  at 
length  that  family  becoming  extinct,  the  eftate  came 
into  the  poflfeflion  of  the  Manfels.  It  is  encompafied 
•by  a ditch,  and  in  many  places  bv  a triple  wralh  On 
the  north,  fouth,  and  eaft  Tides,  it  was  undoubtedly 
very  ftrong ; but  on  the  weft  is  entirely  commanded 
from  the  park,  which  rifmg  fuddenly,  overlooks  it, 
within  mufket-fhot.  It  is  a very  large  pile  of  build- 
ings, and  not  fo  ruinous  as  many  caftles  of  later  date  ; 
indeed  part  of  it  is  ftill  inhabited  by  tenants.  In  it 
are  fhewn  the  guard-room,  and  other  marks  of  its  for- 
mer deftination.  The  park  is  finely  wooded,  and  well 
Locked  with  deer.  At  a fmall  diftance  weft  of  the 
caftle,  are  the  remains  of  a watch-tower,  from  the  top 
of  which  there  muft  be  a moft  extenlive  view.  From 
the  ftyie  of  its  architecture,  it  feems  coeval  with  the 
caftle.  ' 

Three  miles  north-weft  from  St.  Donats,  is  Dun- 
raven  Houfe,  or  caftle,  built  on  a high  rocky  head- 
land, running  out  a confiderable  diftance  into  the  fea, 
and  forming  a point,  called  by  the  natives  the  Witches' 
Point.  The  following  account  of  this  place,  and  its 
owners,  is  given  in  Caradoc’s  Hiftory  of  Wales:—* 
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4<  William  Londres,  lord  of  this  cable  and  manor  of 
Ogmore,  (as  is  before  faidj  won  afterwards  the  lord- 
blips  of  Kydwelhey  and  Carnewilhion,  in  Caermar- 
thenbiire,  from  the  Welchmen;  and  gave  to  fir 
Ar  nold  Butler,  his  fervant,  the  cable  and  manor  of 
Dunraven,  in  the  lordfhip  of  Ogmore,  which  ever  bnce 
hath  continued  in  the  heirs  male  of  the  faid  Arnold 
Butler,  until  within  thefe  few  years,  when  it  fell  to 
Walter  Vaughan,  fiber’s  fon  to  Arnold  Butler,  the 
lab  of  the  Butlers  that  was  owner  thereof.”  The 
Vaughans,  it  is  faid,  held  it  for  fome  time,  and  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  the  lab  proprietor  of  that  family 
ufed  to  fet  up  lights  along  the  fhore,  and  make  ufe  of 
other  devices  to  mibead  feamen,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  wrecked  on  his  manor.  This  wicked  prac- 
tice, as  the  popular  ftorygoes,  did  not  efcape  its  punibi- 
ment  in  this  world,  three  of  his  fons  being  drowned  in 
one  day  by  the  following  accidents.  Within  hght  of 
the  houfe  is  a large  rock,  called  the  Swifcar,  dry  only 
at  low  water,  but  at  other  times  covered  by  the  fea. 
To  this  rock  two  of  his  fons  went  in  a boat,  in  order 
to  divert  themfelves;  but  in  landing,  they  not  taking 
fufficient  care  to  faben  their  boat,  on  the  riling  of  the 
tide  it  was  carried  away,  and  they  left  to  all  the  hor- 
rors of  their  fate,  which  was  inevitable,  as  the  family 
had  no  other  boat,  nor  w7as  there  any  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Their  diftrefs  was  defcried  from  the  houfe, 
which  was  filed  with  confubon  and  forrow,  infomueh 
that  an  infant,  who  was  juft  able  to  walk,  being  left 
alone,  fell  into  a veffel  of  whey,  and  was  drowned 
almoft  the  fame  inftant  as  his  two  brothers.  This  was 
universally  looked  upon  as  a judgment,  for  the  ini- 
quitous actions  above  mentioned ; and  it  is  added, 
that  Mr.  Vaughan  was  fo  bruck  w7ith  the  misfortune, 
that  he  never  after  could  endure  the  houfe,  but  fold  it 
to  a Mr.  Windham,  ancebor  of  the  prefent  proprietor. 
Near  this  houfe  another  terrible  accident  happened. 
A major  Windham  coming  home  one  dark  night,  lob 
his  way,  and  riding  his  horfe  furioufly  to  the  edge  of 
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the  cliff,  the  beaft  perceiving  the  danger  ffopped  fhort 
on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  but  threw  the  major 
over  his  head,  who  was  killed  on, the  fpot,  the  rock 
here  being  near  an  hundred  feet  high./: 

Many  parts  of  the  caftle  have  the - appearance  of 
great  antiquity,  though  more  refembling  a religious 
houfe  than  a caftle.  The  prefeht  pile  ieerrss  to  have 
been  built  at  very,  different  periods.  Some  of  the 
lodging  rooms  are  made  out  of  what  has  undoubtedly 
been  formerly ; a:  large  ch&pel ; and  under  one  of  the 
out-houfes  is  an  arch,  walled  up,  reported  to  he  a 
vault  anciently  ufed  as  a burial  place  to  the  owners  of 
the  manlioa.  The  elevated  fituation  of  this  manfton, 
gives  it  the  command  of  feveral  moft  beautiful  and 
extenfive  profpeCls*  That  towards  the  weft  is  moft 
particularly  ftriking,  as  in  a ftormv  day  the  furf  mar 
be  feen  daihing  over  the  high  rocky  cliffs.  The  vio- 
lence with  which  die  waves  are  driven  againft  thefe 
rocks  may  be  judged  by  their  effeCts,  they  having 
formed  two  very  extraordinary  caverns,  known  by  the 
names  of  the  Cave  and  the  Wind  Hole,  diftant  from 
this  houfe  about  a mile  towards  the  weft.  The  Cave 
is  a paffage  worn  through  a projecting  ftack  of  rocks, 
in  a direction  parallel  to  the  fhore,  large  m a lies  of 
rock,  reprefenting  the  columns  of  a rude  piazza,  fup- 
port  the  roof;  one.  entrance  faces  the  eaft,  but  the 
grand  opening  is  towards  the  fouth,  and  exhibits  a 
moft  noble  and  folemn  appearance.  The  Wind  Hole 
is  a deep  cavern,  a little  to  the  eaftward  of  the  cave ; 
it  has  obtained  its  name  from  fome  fpiracles  which 
lead  to,  and  open  upon,  the  top  of  the  cliff,  a confi- 
derable  diftance  from  its  edge,  and  on  which  a hat 
being  placed,  is  fuddenly  blown  into  the  air  with  great 
violence;  but  this  only  happens  when  the  tide  is  up9 
and  a frefh  wind  blbws  from  the  fOuth-eaft.  This 
excavation  ryns  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  cliff,  for 
a confiderable  difthnee,  and  then  turns  a little  to  the 
eaftward.  The  depth  from  the  entrance  meafures 
feventy-feven  yards  ; in  the  infide  are  many  large  frag- 
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ments,  or  blocks  of  ftone,  wafhed  from  its  tops  and 
tides,  and  others  which  projedf,  fhew  a variety  of 
beautiful  colours,  like  a peacock's  tail,  or  thofe  pro- 
duced  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  palling  through  a prifm. 
Both  thefe  grottos  are  worth  the  notice  of  curious  tra- 
vellers. 

About  a mile  north-weft  from  Cowbridge  is  Penline 
Caftle,  a very  ancient  ftructure,  hut  we  are  not  told  at 
what  time,  nor  by  whom  it  was  eredled.  Adjoining 
to  the  caftle  are  the  ruins  of  a more  modem  eredtion, 
a manlion  built  by  Mr.  ferjeant  Sey,  but  which  has 
not  been  inhabited  finee  the  Revolution.  This  houfe 
commands  a mo  ft  extenfive  view  of  the  vale  of  Cow- 
bridge,  the  Severn,  and  the  diftant  hills  of  Somerfet- 
fhire  and  Devonfhire.  Its  name  is  deferiptive  of  its 
fituation,  Penline  fignifying  the  top  of  the  wood.  Pen- 
line, like  divers  other  very  elevated  fpots,  affords  a 
kind  of  prognoftic  for  the  weather,  fpecified  in  the  fol- 
lowing verfes : 

When  the  hoarfe  waves  of  Severn  are  fereaming  aloud, 

And  Penline’s  lofty  caftle’s  involved  in  a cloud, 

If  true  the  old  proverb,  a fhower  of  rain 

Is  brooding  above,  and  will  toon  drench  the  plain. 

Edward  Williams. 

Ewenny,  or  Wenny,  is  fituated  on  a fmall  rivet  of 
the  fame  name,  which  foon  after  joins  the  Oginore. 
Here  are  the  remains  of  a priory  of  Benedidline  monks, 
founded  by  John  de  Londres,  lord  of  Ogmore  Caftle, 
and  in  the  year  1141,  by  Maurice  de  Londres,  made  a 
cell  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter’s,  at  Gloucefter,  it  was 
once  ftrongly  fortified, 

At  the  union  of  the  two  ftreams  ftands  Ogmore 
Caftle,  a fmall  diftanee  out  of  the  road  leading  from 
Cowbridge:  it  is  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity.  Og- 
more Caftle  is  mentioned  in  Caradoc’s  Hiftory  of 
Wales,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  William  Rufus, 
where  it  is  faid,  that  manor  and  caftle  were  beftowed 
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by  Robert  Fitz-Hamon  on  William  de  Londres,  one 
of  the  twelve  Norman  knights,  who,  in  the  year  1091* 
aflifted  him  in  the  conquefi  of  Glamorganfhire.  Per- 
haps, fome  fort  of  caftle  might  then  be  handing  on  the 
lordfhip,  but  the  ftyle  of  the  prefent  ruins  carry  evident 
marks  of  Norman  origin.  It  appears  to  have  been 
entire,  when  Leland  wrote  his  Itinerary.  His  words 
are  : “ Ogor  Caflelie  ftandith  in  the  eaft  ripe  of  Ogor* 
on  a playn  ground,  a mile  above  the  mouth  of  Ogor* 
and  ys  meetly  wrell  maintained ; it  longgid  ons  to 
Lounder,  now  to  the  king.”  At  prefent  only  the  keep* 
and  fome  ruined  outer-walls  are  remaining  ; the  former 
has  a great  refemblance  in  fhape  to  the  keeps  of  Ro~ 
ehefter,  Dover,  and  Bamborough  calties,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Tower  of  London,  called  the  White  Tower. 
It  was,  however,  but  a fmail  building.  Near  it  is  a 
ruinous  thatched  hovel,  wherein  the  manor  courts  are 
yet  held.  A fmail  diftance  fouth-eaft  of  this  caftle  are 
feveral  pits,  or  fhallow^s  filled  with  water,  faid  to  have 
funk  fpontaneoufiy.  One  of  them  is  deemed  unfathom- 
able. It  is  circular,  its  diameter  meafuring  about 
feven  feet ; a hedge  has  been  made  round  it  to  prevent 
cattle  from  falling  into  it.  Perhaps  the  ftory  of  its  pre- 
tended depth  is  unfounded. 

Two  miles  foil th -eve ft  from  Pyle,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
fmail  river  near  the  Severn,  flood  Cynfig,  or  Kyn- 
feage  Caftle,  belonging  to  the  celebrated  Fitz-Hamon. 
In  the  year  1167,  it  w7as  burned  by  the  Welch,  and 
again  by  Owen  Glendowr.  Cynfig  is  united  with 
Cardiff,  Swanfea,  and  the  other  boroughs,  to  fend  a 
member  to  parliament,  though  only  now  a village : 
fcarcely  a trace  of  the  caftle  remains.  The  j ulia  Strata 
pafied  by  it. 

Margam,  or  Margan  is  fituated  near  the  coaft,  and 
at  the  foot  of  a high  mountain  flood  the  abbey  of  Cif- 
tertian  monks,  founded  by  Robert,  or  according  to 
fome,  by  William  Earl  of  Gloucefter,  in  the  year 
1147.  Mr.  Windham,  who  vifited  this  place  in  the 
year  1777,  thus  d^feribes  it,  and  its  ftate  at  that  time ; 
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4i  The  fituation  of  Margan  Abbey,  founded  by  Wil- 
liam Earl  of  Gloucefter,  grandfon  to  Fitz-Hamon,  is  at 
the  foot  of  a high  mountain,  wholly  covered  with  wood* 
The  abbey  church  is  a Norman  edifice  in  the  bell:  ftyle  ; 
the  circular  arches  of  the  nave,  though  not  large,  are 
finely  proportioned,  and  the  capitals  of  the  fmall  pillars 
at  the  weft  door  are  more  pleafing  in  their  variations 
than  any  I have  feen.  Part  of  it  is  ftill  ufed  as  a parifh 
church,  and  within  are  feveral  marble  monuments  in 
memory  of  the  Manfels,  the  former  pofteflors  of  this 
abbey.  From  the  church  we  were  directed  acrofs  a 
court  (wherein  the  traces  of  the  ancient  cloyfters  are 
ftill  to  be  feen)  to  the  chapter-houfe.  This  is  an  ele- 
gant Gothic  building  of  a date  fubfequent  to  that  of 
the  church ; its  vaulted  roof  is  perfedf,  and  fupported 
by  a cluftered  column,  riling  from  the  centre  of  the 
room.  The  plan  of  this  chapter-houfe  is  an  exacft 
circle,  fifty  feet  in  diameter  ; the  juft  proportion  of  the 
windows,  and  the  delicate  ribs  of  the  arches,  which  all 
rife  from  the  centre  column  ; and  the  w;alls,  gradually 
diverging  to  their  refpebtive  points  above,  muft  pleafe 
the  eye  of  every  lpecfator , and  what  is  uncommon  in 
light  Gothic  edifices,  the  external  elevation  is  as  fimple 
and  uniform  as  the  internal  perfpedtive,  there  being  no 
projecting  buttrefles  to  difturb  or  obftruct  its  beauty. 
The  prefervation  of  this  building  led  me  to  conclude, 
that  much  attention  muft  have  been  given  to  the  lead 
which  originally  covered  it ; but  to  my  aftonilhment  I 
heard,  that  the  lead  had  long  fince  been  removed,  and 
that  the  only  fecurity  of  the  roof  againft  the  weather, 
was  a thick  oiled  paper,  which  by  no  means  prevented 
the  rain  from  penetrating  and  filtering  through  the 
ftone-work  ; but  fueh  is  the  folidity  of  the  arch,  that 
as  yet  it  has  fuffered  no  detriment.  W e may  reafon- 
ably,  however,  expedt,  that  the  prefent  proprietor,  who 
is  a lover  of  antiquities,  and  who  frequently  makes 
Margan  his  place  of  refidenee,  will  foon  correct  this 
deficiency,  and  afford  that  fhelter  to  the  building  which 
the  lingular  elegance  of  it  demands  and  defcrves." 
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In  Margan  ftfeet  is  an  ancient  crofs  ornamented 
With  a profulion  of  fculpture. 

Aberavon  is  a village  fit ua ted  at  the  mouth  of  a 
fmall  river  called  Avon,  with  a htiven  for  fmall  vef~ 
fels.  This  place  is  faid  to  contain  forty  burgefles, 
who  have  votes  for  parliament.  Here  are  confider- 
able  iron  works  ; and  it  had  a market  on  Saturday, 
now  difcontinued.  At  Briton  Ferry  are  feats  of  lord 
Vernon,  and  Mr.  Manfel  proprietor  of  large  coal 
works.  Here  we  crofs  the  Neath  ; but  carriages  are 
not  ferried  over.  Neath  is  a large  town,  fituated  on 
a river  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  navigable  for  veL 
fels  that  trade  to  London  arid  Briftoh  It  is  a corpo- 
ration, governed  by  a portreeve,  twelve  aldermen,  re- 
corder, burgeffes,  &c.  Here  was  formerly  a caflle, 
of  which  there  are  few  remains.  On  the  weft  fide  of 
the  river,  a little  below  the  town,  an  abbey  was 
founded  by  Richard  de  Granville,  and  his  wife,  for 
monks  of  the  order  of  Savigny,  or  Fratres  Grifei, 
who  foon  after  became  Ciftertians.  At  the  Diflolu- 
lion  it  was  given  by  Henry  V III.  to  fir  Richard  Wil- 
liams, alias  Cromwell,  in  exchange.  In  this  abbey 
Edwrard  II.  took  refuge  till  he  was  taken  by  the  eari 
of  Leicefter,  in  the  year  1326:  it  is  now  converted 
into  copper  forges.  The  caftle  vras  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  river.  There  are  coal-pits  near  the  town, 
in  wTich  are  found  fern- reeds  and  other  foftil  plants, 
chiefly  in  the  upper  ftrata.  There  are  two  copper 
works;  and  the  iron  forges  are  on  a large  fcale. 
Many  thoufand  chaldrons  of  coals  are  annually  ex- 
ported into  the  weftern  counties  of  England.  There 
are  two  veflels  which  trade  constantly  to  London,  and 
one  to  Briftol  ; and  a navigable  canal  has  lately  been 
made  to  communicate  with  the  interior  parts  of  the 
county  to  Fort  Nedd  Vaughan  in  Brecknockfhire, 
about  twelve  miles.  At  Ynifygerwn,  three  miles 
above  on  the  river,  there  are  fome  large  tin  works*. 
At  Me! incourt,  on  the  Clcdaugh,  where  fome  iron, 
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forges  have  been  eftabliftied,  a little  to  the  north  ol 
Neath  is  a beautiful  cataraH  of  water,  falling  down 
a rock,  without  obftrucftion,  150  feet  perpendicular. 
There  is  another  cataract  on  a fmall  fcale  at  Knoll, 

the  feat  of  hr Mackworth,  near  Neath.  Neath 

has  a market  on  Saturday. 

Swanfea  is  a confiderable  town,  and  a feaport,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tawey  ; from  whence  near  two  thou- 
fand  veffels  are  cleared  out  annually,  the  export  of 
coals  only  exceeding  one  hundred  thoufand  chaldrons; 
It  is  lituated  in  a bay  of  the  Severn,  on  an  angle  be- 
tween two  hills  ; and  the  river  is  navigable  for  veffels 
of  good  burden  two  miles  above  the  town.  It  is 
governed  by  a portreeve,  aldermen,  recorder,  &c.  \ 
and  in  conjunction  with  Cowbridge,  Aberaven,  &c. 
fends  one  member  to  parliament.  This  town  has 
greatly  increafed  within  a few  years  ; and  the  harbour 
has  been  improved  by  act  of  parliament,  to  make  the 
entrance  fafer  and  deeper. 

Swanfea  has  always  been  a place  of  trade,  which 
furnifhes  frequent  intercoufe  with  London  and  Briftol, 
Cornwall  and  Ireland  ; and  of  late  years  it  has  had 
fomc  foreign  trade  to  the  Baltic  and  Weft  Indies; 
From  the  immenfe  mines  of  coal,  lime,  and  iron,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  a great  number  of  manufactories 
in  iron,  copper,  brafs,  fpelter,  tin,  and  earthen-ware, 
have  been  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
lately  a large  extend ve  brewery,  and  a dry  dock. 
Very  few  places  in  this  kingdom  has  had  fo  great  and 
rapid  an  increafe  of  trade  as  Swanfea.  The  light- 
houfe  on  the  outer  Mumble  Rock  is  now  completed, 
having,  two  perpendicular  lights,  which  is  fuch  a dis- 
tinction from  the  two  horizontal  lights  at  Milford,  and 
the  fingle  light  on  the  Holmes,  that  this  light-houfe 
Is  of  a very  lingular  advantage,  not  only  to  veffels 
coming  into  the  bay  at  Swanfea,  but  to  all  veffels  that 
navigate  up  the  Severn  channel.  A canal  up  the  vale 
of  Tawey  has  been  long  an  objecft  of  fpeculative  im- 
provement to  the  town  of  Swanfea,  and  will  certainly 
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open  vaft  refources  for  the  extenfion  of  the  trade  in 
iron,  Hone,  coal,  culm,  and  lime-ftone,  and  occafion  a 
better  fupply  of  the  market  by  a great  increafe  in  the 
hulbandry  of  the  hill  country. 

At  Swanfea  was  an  hofpital  founded  by  Henry 
Gower,  bithop  of  St.  David’s,  in  the  year  1332. 

Mumble  Point  or  Rock  is  about  five  miles  fouth 
from  Swanfea;  and  near  is  the  village  of  Oyftermouth, 
where  there  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  caftle,  which 
belonged  to  the  lords  of  Gower,  and  now  to  the  duke 
of  Beaufort.  Gow^er,  or  Gower  Land,  was  compofed 
of  that  part  of  Glamorganshire,  which  lies  wreft  of  the 
Neath.  Near  Wormihead  Point,  which  forms  the 
fouth-weft  extremity  of  Gower  Land,  as  well  as  the 
county,  hands  Webley  Caftle.  About  two  miles  weft 
from  Oyftermoufli  w-as  another  caftle,  at  the  village 
of  Pennarth,  which  gives  name  to  a point  of  land, 
formerly  the  eaftern  boundary  of  Oxwich  Bay,  fo  called 
from  a village  near  Ylvefton  Point,  which  is  called 
Oxwich  Point.  Pennarth  Caftle  was  likewife  the 
property  of  the  lords  of  Gower,  and  now  belongs  to 
the  duke  of  Beaufort.  A little  to  the  north  of  Ox- 
wich, and  twelve  miles  fouth-wreft  from  Swanfea  is 
Penrice,  a feaport  near  the  Severn,  with  a good  har- 
bour, Here  is  a market  on  Thurfday,  but  not  well 
attended.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a caftle,  which 
belonged  to  Rhees  ap  Tudor  prince  of  Dynevawr, 
who  was  beheaded  within  the  walls  by  his  rebellious 
fubjedls.  Four  miles  weft  from  Penrice  is  the  village 
of  Llangenith.  Here  Roger  de  Bellomont,  earl  of 
Warwick,  founded  a priory  in  the  reign  of  King  Ste- 
phen, and  gave  it  to  the  abbey  at  Evreux  in  Nor- 
mandy. In  the  year  1441,  it  was  given  to  All  Souls 
College  Oxford  by  Henry  VI. 

At  Pontardulas  we  enter  Caermarthenfhire.  A mile 
on  the  right  hand  is  Foreft  Hall,  the  feat  of  lady 
Owen.  At  the  entrance  of  Caermarthen  are  fome 
iron  and  tin  mills,  and  a fmelting  houfe 
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CAERLEON,  fituated  on  the  U fl<,  is  an  ancient 
town,  once  the  metropolis  of  all  Wales,  and  for  mag- 
nificence and  population  reported  to  be  next  to  London 
and  York.  It  occupies  a fpot  near  the  Roman  ilation 
called  Ifca  Silurum.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  eredled 
into  an  archbifhopric  on  the  converfion  of  King  Lu- 
cius, in  the  year  182,  and  continued  fuch,  till  in  the 
year  521,  the  fee  was  removed  to  Menevia  by  St.  Da- 
vid. The  Britons  called  it  Caer  Leon,  and  Caer 
Leon  ar  Ufk,  that  is,  the  city  of  the  legion  on  the 
river  Ufk,  from  the  Legio  Augufia,  called  alfo  Bri- 
tannia II.  which  was  formed  by  Auguftus  ; and  being 
fent  into  Britain  under  Vefpafian,  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  feems  to  have  been  flationed  here  under 
Julius  Frontinus,  to  keep  the  Silures  in  awe.  Giral- 
dus  in  his  Itinerarium  Cambriae,  fays,  “ This  was 
an  ancient  and  highly  privileged  city,  admirably  built 
in  former  times  by  the  Romans,  with  walls  of  burnt 
"brick.  You  will  fee  here  many  traces  of  ancient 
grandeur  ; immenfe  palaces,  whofe  roofs  once  gilded, 
Imitated  the  Roman  fplendor,  it  having  been  firft 
built  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  adorned  with 
handfome  ftrudlures.  Here  was  a prodigious  high 
tower,  noble  baths,  remains  of  temples  and  theatres, 
with  grand  walls,  part  of  which  are  hill  remaining. 
You  will  every  where  find,  both  within  and  without 
the  walls,  fubterraneous  buildings,  water-courfes,  and 
paffages  underground,  and  what  you  will  think  more 
extraordinary,  ftoves  every  where  wonderfully  con- 
fir u died,  fecretly  conveying  a concealed  heat  from 
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certain  narrow  brick  flews.  In  this  city  are  buried 
two  eminent  perfonages  next  to  Alban  and  Amphi- 
balus,  the  principal  proto-martyrs  of  Great  Britain, 
and  here  crowned  with  martyrdom,  viz.  Julius  and 
Aron,  who  have  each  a noble  church  in  the  city. 
That  dedicated  to  the  martyr  Julius,  is  graced  with  a 
choir  of  virgins  devoted  to  God  ; the  other  is  dedi- 
cated to  his  companion  Aron,  and  furnifhed  with  an 
excellent  company  of  canons.  Amphibalus  alfo,  the 
teacher  and  faithful  inftruHor  of  St.  Alban  in  the 
faith,  was  a native  of  this  place.  The  city  is  wrell 
fltuated  on  the  river  Olke,  w7hich  is  navigable  to  the 
lea,  and  is  beautified  with  woods  and  meadows.  Here 
the  Roman  ambafladors  came  to  the  great  Arthur’s 
court.  Here  Dubritius  the  archbifhop  refigned  that 
honour  to  David  of  Menevia  ; and  the  metropolitan 
fee  was  tranflated  from  hence  to  that  place,”  And 
fince  his  time  many  Roman  antiquities,  teflelated 
pavements,  altars,  infcriptions,  and  coins,  have  been 
difcovered  ; and  after  the  conqueft  by  the  Saxons,  it 
was  a celebrated  univerfitv,  Near  the  wall  is  an  oval 
cavity  like  an  amphitheatre,  now  level  with  the  fur- 
face  of  the  field,  except  toward  the  eaft,  where  the 
bank  is  fix  or  feven  feet  higher.  The  diameter  from 
eaft  to  wreft,  is  feventy-four  yards,  and  from  north  to 
fouth,  fixty-four.  The  inhabitants  call  it  King  Ar- 
thur’s round  table,  A Roman  fudatory  wras  difcovered 
in  the  year  1755.  The  circumference  of  the  walls, 
which  w7ere  built  wfith  Roman  brick,  is  about  three 
miles.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  when  Giraldus 
wrote,  it  fecms  to  have  been  very  ftrong,  as  Grwrth 
or  Jorwerth  ap  Owen  ap  Caradoc  held  out  fome  time 
againft  the  Englifh  forces,  but  wras  at  length  over- 
powered, and  it  w7as  taken  from  him  by  Henry.  A 
fhort  time  before  the  Conqueft  here  was  an  abbey  ot 
Ciftertian  monks.  It  is  at  prefent  but  a poor  place, 
fcarce  a decent  houfe  to  be  feen  ; there  is  a conlider- 
able  tin-wmrk,  and  an  iron  forge.  The  principal 
market  is  on  Thurfday,  with  another  for  provifions  oft 
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Saturday.  A veftel  trades  regularly  to  Briftol  every 
Tuesday,  and  returns  on  Friday.  T wo  miles  north - 
weft  from  Caerleon  is  Llantarnam,  where  was  an 
abbey  of  Ciftertian  monks,  granted  by  Oueen  Mary 
to  T.  Carpenter  and  W.  Savage  : and  at  Malpas,  two 
miles  to  the  weft  of  Caerleon,  was  a priory  of  Clu- 
ruacs,  cell  to  Montacute  in  Somerfetfhire,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  granted  to  Sir  William  Her- 
bert. At  Tre  Dynogg,  three  miles  north-eaft  from 
paerleon,  feveral  antiquities  have  been  found. 
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IJSK  is  fituated  on  the  river  Ufk,  where  it  is  joined 
hy  the  Byrdhin.  It  has  a market  on  Monday.  Here 
was  a priory  of  BenediCtine  nuns  founded  before  the 
year  1236,  which  was  granted  to  Roger  Williams. 
Here  was  likewife  an  hofpital. 
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PONTYPOOL  is  a fmall  town,  with  a confider- 
able  manufacture  of  japanned  ware,  to  which  it  give$ 
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name,  but  now  rather  on  the  decline.  Here  are 
likewife  iron  mills.  The  market  is  on  Saturday. 
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CAERPHILLY,  or  Caerfily,  is  fituated  on  a fmall 
ftream,  which  runs  into  the  Rumnev.  Though  now 
reduced  to  a village  of  only  a few  cottages,  it  boafts 
of  great  antiquity,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
Roman  ftation  Ad  Latus , or  Bullceum  Silurum.  This 
caftle,  as  appears  by  its  remains,  was  one  of  the  largeft 
buildings  of  that  kind  in  Britain.  Its  founder  is  not 
certainly  known,  nor  the  time  of  its  erection  ; but  it 
is  with  the  greatefl  probability  conjectured  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Edward  I.  Probably  fome  fmaller 
fortrefs  flood  on  this  fpot,  which  being  an  advan- 
tageous fituation,  might  be  chofen  by  Edward  I.  for 
the  ereCtion  of  the  prefent  building.  This  reconciles 
thofe  paflages  in  PowelPs  Hiftory  of  Wales,  (a  tranf- 
lation  from  Caradoc),  wherein  it  is  faid,  that  in  the 
year  1218,  Rhys  Fychan  raifed  Sengenneth  Caftle  ; 
and  that  in  the  year  1221,  it  was  refortified  by  John 
Bruce,  fon-in-law  of  Ldewellyn.  The  Hon.  Mr  Bar- 
rington very  juftly  obferves,  fome  inferior  building 
muft  here  be  meant,  as  the  ftrength  of  the  prefent 
caftle  would  have  rendered  it  fuperior  to  the  attacks 
of  any  force  Rhys  could  have  brought  againft  it ; and 
that  even  fuppofing  he  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it, 
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unprovided  as  he  was  with  proper  machines,  he  could 
not  have  demolished  it  in  the  time  aligned  by  mere 
dint  of  labour  ; and  on  the  other  hand,  its  re-edifica- 
tion would  as  much  have  exceeded  the  pecuniary  abi- 
lities of  the  fuppofed  rebuilder.  The  river  Rumney, 
coming  down  from  the  mountains  (fays  Camden)  makes 
the  eaftern  limit  of  this  county,  whereby  it  is  divided 
from  Monmouthshire  ; and  in  the  British , Remney 
Signifies  to  divide.  In  a moorifh  bottom,  not  far  from 
this  river,  where  it  runs  through  places  Scarce  paffable, 
among  the  hills  are  Seen  the  ruinous  walls  of  Caer- 
philly Caftle,  which  has  been  of  that  vafi  magnitude, 
and  Such  an  admirable  ftru&ure,  that  mold  affirm  it  to 
have  been  a Roman  garrifon  ; nor  Shall  I deny  it, 
though  I cannot  yet  difeover  by  what  name  they  call 
it ; however,  it  Should  feem  to  have  been  re-edified, 
in  regard  it  has  a chapel  built  after  the  Christian 
manner,  as  I was  informed,  by  the  learned  and  judi- 
cious Mr.  J.  Sandford,  who  took  an  accurate  Survey 
of  it.  It  was  once  the  poffeffion  of  the  Clares,  earls 
of  Gloucefter ; but  we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  our 
annals  till  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  ; for  at  that  time 
the  Spenfers  having  by  underhand  pradtices  Set  the 
king  and  queen  and  the  barons  at  variance,  we  read 
that  Hugolin  Spenfer  was  a long  time  befieged  in  this 
caftle,  but  without  fuceefs.  It  is  probably  the  nob  left 
ruin  of  ancient  archite&ure  now  remaining  in  Britain  ; 
for,  in  the  judgment  of  Some  curious  perfons  who 
have  Seen  and  compared  it  with  the  moft  noted  cafides 
of  England,  it  exceeds  all  in  bignefs,  except  that  of 
Windfor,  That  place  which  Mr.  Sandford  called  a 
chapel,  Was  probably  the  fame  with  that  which  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  call  the  hall  : it  is  a fiately 
room,  about  Seventy  feet  in  lengt,  thirty-four  in 
breadth,  and  Seventeen  in  heighth.  On  the  South  fide 
we  afeend  to  it  by  a direct  Staircafe,  about  eight  feet 
wide  ; the  roof  whereof  is  vaulted,  and  Supported  with 
twenty  arches,  which  are  Still  gradually  higher  as  you 
afeend.  The  entry  out  of  this  Staircafe  is  not  in  th? 
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middle,  but  fo  mew  hat  nearer  to  the  weft  end  of  the 
room  ; and  opposite  to  it,  on  the  north  fide,  there  is  a 
chimney,  about  ten  feet  wide  ; on  the  fame  fide  there 
are  four  ftately  windows  (if  we  may  fuppofe  them 
fuch),  two  on  each  fide  the  chimney,  of  the  fafhion 
of  church  windows,  but  they  are  continued  down  to 
the  very  floor,  and  reach  up  higher  than  the  height  of 
this  room  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  ; fo  that  the  room 
above  the  chapel,  or  hall,  had  fome  part  of  the  benefit 
of  them.  The  fides  of  the  windows  are  adorned  witft 
certain  three-leaved  knobs,  or  hufks,  having  a fruit 
or  fmall  round  ball  in  the  middle.  On  the  walls  on 
each  fide  of  the  room  are  feven  triangular  pillars,  like 
the  fhafts  of  candlefticks,  placed  at  an  equal  difiance. 
That  this  caflle  was  originally  built  by  the  Romans 
feems  indeed  highly  probable,  when  we  conlider  its 
largenefs  and  magnificence  ; though  at  the  fame  time 
we  muft  acknowledge  that  we  have  no  other  reafon  to 
conclude  it  Roman,  but  the  flatelinefs  of  its  ftrudlures 
for  whereas  moft  of  all  Roman  cities  and  forts  of  note 
afford  (in  the  revolution  of  at  ieaft  fifty  or  fixty  years) 
either  Roman  mfcriptiofls,  ffatues,  bricks,  coins,  arms, 
or  other  utenlils,  upon  inquiry  it  is  not  known  that 
any  of  their  monuments  were  ever  difcovered  here. 
Among  the  many  ftupendous  pieces  of  which  this  vaff 
pile  ot  ruins  is  compofed  is  a large  tow'er,  nearly 
towards  the  eaft  end,  which  every  moment  threatens 
deftrudtion  to  the  unwary  paflenger.  Its  height  is  not 
by  a great  deal  fo  much  as  that  of  Pifa,  in  Italy,  it 
being  not  above  feventy  or  eighty  feet  at  moil ; but 
from  the  top  down  almoft  to  the  middle  runs  a large 
fiffure,  by  "which  the  tower  is  divided  into  two  feparate 
parts,  fo  that  each  fide  hangs  over  its  bafe  in  fuch  x 
manner,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay  which  is  moft  likely 
to  fall  firft.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Wood,  of  Bath,  who  lay  on  his  back  for  feveral 
minutes  to  view  this  dreadful  ruin,  its  linear  projec- 
tion, on  the  outer  fide,  is  not  lefs  than  ten  feet  and  a 
half.  What  renders  it  ftill  the  more  remarkable  is. 
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that  it  has  continued  to  project  in  this  manner  for 
many  ages  pa  ft  ; nor  have  we  the  leaft  account  given 
us,  either  from  hiftory  or  tradition,  how  it  firft  hap- 
pened/' This  caftle  formerly  belonged  to  the  Clares, 
earls  of  Gloucefter,  then  to  the  earls  of  Pembroke, 
and  afterwards  came  into  the  Windfor  family,  by  the 
marriage  of  lord  vifeount  Windfor  with  the  only 
daughter  and  heir  of  Philip  earl  of  Pembroke.  In  the 
rolls  of  parliament  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  is  a 
pardon  to  Hugh  the  fon  of  Hugh  le  Defpenfer,  the 
younger,  of  all  homicides,  robberies,  felonies,  &c. 
committed  by  him  in  England  and  Wales,  and  alfo 
for  the  tranfgreffion  in  detaining  the  caftle  of  Caerfiily 
againft  the  will  of  the  king,  and  that  of  Ifabella  queen 
of  England,  his  dear  mother,  &c.  dated  the  20th  of 
March,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign*  The  caftles  of 
Caerphilly,  Coch,  St.  Quintin,  and  Cardiff,  with 
divers  manors  and  eftates  in  this  county,  are  at  pre- 
fent  the  property  of  the  lord  Mountftuart,  in  the 
right  of  his  wife  the  heirefs  of  lord  Windfor.  The 
neighbourhood  abounds  with  coal  and  iron  ore,  which 
mixed  with  the  ore  of  Lancafhire  makes  very  good 
iron.  Here  is  a fulling  mill,  and  much  flannel  and 
hole  are  made  by- the  country  people.  Here  is  a mar- 
ket on  Thurfday.  Two  miles  weft  from  Caerphilly, 
on  the  fide  of  a fteep  hill,  at  the  extremity  of  a foreft: 
called  Cefn  y Feed,  ftands  Caftle  Coch,  or  Red  Caf- 
tle, near  the  fide  of  the  Taaffe,  almoft  inacceftible, 
the  property  of  the  marquis  of  Bute.  At  Pontytypryd, 
above  Caftle  Coch  about  eight  miles,  fome  few  years 
ftnee,  a very  remarkable  bridge  was  built  over  the 
Taaffe,  which,  like  many  others  in  the  county,  is  al- 
moft dry  in  fummer,  but  in  winter  exceeds  all  bounds. 
The  bridge  confifts  of  one  arch  ; the  fpan  145  feet ; 
the  key-ftone,  from  the  fpring  of  the  arch,  thirty-four 
feet  high.  The  architect  was  William  Edwards,  a 
country  mafon,  who  was  living  in  1773.  This  ftu- 
pendous  work  was  finifhed  in  the  year  1750.  Elad 
fhe  remains  of  fuch  an  arch  been  found  in  Greece  oy 
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Italy,  what  pains  would  have  been  taken  to  difcover 
the  arc  hi  te  61 — but  William  Edwards  lived  unnoticed 
among  his  native  mountains.  Sixteen  miles  north 
from  Caerphilly  is  Merthyr  Tydvil,  a place  which, 
within  a few  years,  has  rifen  from  a fmall  village  to 
a town  of  great  trade  and  population,  with  two  mar- 
kets weekly  on  Wednefdav  and  Saturday,  being  fi- 
tuated  in  the  midft  of  mines  of  iron  and  coal,  and 
quarries  of  limebone  ; and  furrounded  by  iron  works 
at  Cyfarthfa,  Dowlais,  Plymouth,  and  Pen  y Dar- 
ran  ; and  it  is  fuppofed  that  in  the  whole  collediively, 
not  lefs  than  250  tons  of  iron  are  forged  weekly,  and 
the  .confumption  of  coals  equal  to  240  tons  daily.  A 
canal  has  been  made  from  Merthyr  to  Cardiff,  at  the 
expence  of  I20,oool.  About  three  miles  from  Merthyr 
are  the  ruins  of  Merlais  Cable,  near  which  were  lead 
mines  as  earlv  as  the  refidence  of  the  Romans  in-  Bri- 
tain. This  cable,  it  is  fa  id,  was  the  feat  of  the  kings 
of  Brecknock  ; and  owes  its  complete  demolition  to 
the  parliament  of  the  17th  century.  , 
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LLANDAFF,  though  now  a village  without  a mar- 
ket,  is  a very  ancient  city,  and  the  fee  of  a bifhop.  It  is 
lituated  about  four  miles  from  the  Severn,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  TaafFe;  and  the  name  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Britith  Llan-ar-daf,  that  is,  thf 
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church  on  the  Taff,  as  the  walls  of  the  church-yardf 
are  clofe  to  the  river.  The  epifeopal  fee  was  founded 
in  favour  of  Dubritius,  whofe  death  is  by  fome  placed 
in  the  year  522,  and  by  others  a century  later  : and 
hiftorians  have  preferved  the  names  of  the  bifhops 
from  the  firft  eredtion  of  the  fee,  though  with  great 
uncertainty  with  refpecl:  to  the  time  of  their  feveral 
eonfecrations  and  deaths  till  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. The  church  was  at  firft  endowed  with  great 
pofteffions,  but  deprived  of  the  greater  part  after  the 
Conqueft,  when  the  cathedral  was  deftroyed.  The 
prefent  cathedral,  which  was  built  by  bifhop  Urban 
in  the  year  1120,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Du- 
hritius,  St.  Teileian,  and  St.  Oudoceus,  hath  of  late 
fallen  into  great  decay  ; but  all  poftible  care  is  taken 
to  preferve  it.  There  are  now  belonging  to  this 
church  a bifhop,  archdeacon,  twelve  prebendaries, 
and  two  vicars  choral.  Here  were  alfo  formerly  an 
organift,  four  finging  men,  and  four  chorifters.  The 
well;  end  of  the  cathedral,  wrhieh  has  two  towers,  now 
in  ruins,  ferves  for  the  chief  entrance  into  a porch,  lately 
repaired  at  a great  expence,  feemingly  a new  building 
within  the  walls  of  the  old  one.  In  thefe  repairs  no  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  ftyle  of  the  original  edi- 
fice, fo  that  there  is  a ftrange  mixture  of  difcordant 
architecture.  Among  other  abfurdities  it  is  jufily  re- 
marked, that  the  Chriftian  altar  is  here  railed  under 
the  portico  of  a heathen  temple.  The  newr  choir  and 
icreen  are  neat*  but  both  in  the  Grecian  ftyle.  There 
are  two  thrones,  which  take  up  by  much  too  great  a 
place  in  the  choir.  Here  are  feveral  ancient  monu- 
ments of  the  bifhops,  and  one  under  a window  of  an 
emaciated  corpfe  in  a winding  fheet,  in  wdfich  the  ap- 
pearance of  death,  brought  on  by  a long  ficknefs,  is 
admirably  characfterifed.  Here  are  alfo  fome  more 
modern  ones  ; among  them  two  in  alabafter  of  the 
family  of  Mathews,  very.neatly  executed  : Mr.  Wind-* 
ham  thinks  they  may  poflibly  be  the  work  of  Cellini, 
or  fome  other  eminent  Italian  fculptor.  This  cathe- 
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dral  meafures  two  hundred  and  fixty-three  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  from  ealt  to  weft  \ the  diftance  from 
the  weft  door  to  the  choir  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  | 
the  length  from  the  choir  to  the  altar,  feventy-five 
feet ; from  thence  to  the  farther  end  of  the  Virgin 
Mary’s  chapel,  ftxty-ftve  feet  ; the  breadth  of  the 
body  is  fixty-five  feet  ; and  it  is  the  fame  in  height, 
from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  compafs-work  of  the 
roof ; and  to  the  top  of  the  middle  aifle,  above  the 
pillars,  fifty-four  feet.  Here  is  neither  crofs  aifle, 
nor  middle  tower  or  fteeple. 

The  caftle  or  palace  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  built 
about  the  year  1120,  by  Urbanus  the  thirtieth  bifliop, 
who  at  the  fame  time  erekted  the  church,  now  Hand- 
ing a fmall  diftance  north  of  it.  This  conjedlure  is 
* however  chiefly  grounded  on  the  following  words  of 
bifliop  Godwin,  in  his  catalogue  of  bifhops  ; wrhere, 
fpeaking  of  the  re-building  of  the  cathedral  of  Lan- 
daff,  he  fays,  44  The  archbifhop  (of  Canterbury),  the 
rather  to  draw  on  the  liberality  of  men,  in  contri- 
buting towards  the  building  of  the  church,  took  upon 
him  to  releafe  the  fourth  of  all  penance  infiidted  unto 
fueh  as  fhould  beftow  any  thing  towards  the  fame. 
By  this  means  ' (no  doubt),  having  gathered  great 
fummes  of  money,  he  began  the  building  of  that 
church  which  now  ftandeth,  April  14,  1120;  and 
having  finiftied  it,  built  anew  alfo  all  the  houfes  be- 
longing to  it.”  Whether  the  caftle  was  included 
among  thefe  houfes,  the  reader  will  determine.  Mr. 
Wotton  gives  the  following  hiftory  and  defcription  of 
the  demolition  and  remains  of  this  building  : 44  The 
bifhop’s  caftle  flood,  before  it  was  demolifhed,  fouth- 
eaft  of  the  church.  It  was  heretofore  a very  ftately 
building,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  gate-houfe,  which  is 
Hill  remaining.  It  was  deftroyed  by  Owen  Glen- 
dowrer  (or  Glyndwrdy),  who  made  great  devaluation 
in  this  county,  as  well  as  in  North  Wales,  when  he 
rofe  in  arms  againft  Henry  IV.  There  is  a very  high 
thick  ftone  wall  Handing,  which  probably  inclofed  the  , 
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caftle  and  the  out-houfes  that  belonged  to  it.  The  fftc 
of  the  caftle  is  now  turned  into  a garden.  Owen 
Glendower,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  deftroyed  the 
epifcopal  manfion,  burned  and  demolifhed  the  archi- 
diaconal  caftle,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Wotton,  was 
alfo  a noble  edifice.  In  all  likelihood  neither  of  them 
were  ever  rebuilt  or  repaired  ; fince  Godwin,  whofe 
book  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1601,  mentioning  an 
epifcopal  houfe  belonging  to  the  fee  of  Landaff,  at 
Matherne,  near  Chepftow,  in  Monmouthfhire,  calls 
it  “ the  only  houfe  that  is  now  left  to  the  bifhop  to 
put  his  head  in.  Againft  the  remains  of  this  gateway 
two  miferable  cottages  have  been  patched  up — one  of 
them,  fuch  is  the  viciflitude  of  wordlv  grandeur,  an 
ale-houfe. 

Llandaff  is  a port  with  a good  trade. 

Llantriffent  fignifies  in  Britifh  the  church  with  three 
faints.  It  is  an  ancient  borough,  united  with  Cardiff, 
Swanfea,  &c.  to  choofe  one  member;  and  governed  by 
a portreeve,  &c.  It  is  lituated  on  the  fide  of  a keep 
hill,  which  abounds  in  lead  ore,  the  property  of  the 
marquis  of  Bute,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor.  Here 
was  formerly  a eaille,  of  "which  only  a fide  of  a tower 
remains.  A new  market-houfe  and  town-hall  was 
eredted  a few  years  fince  by  the  earl  of  Bute  within 
the  precindls  of  the  caftle.  The  market  is  on  Friday. 
Two  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Llantriffent  are  the  remains 
of  Caftle  Crege. 
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BRIDGEND  is  fituated  on  the  river  Ogmore9 
which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  communicating  by 
means  of  a hone  bridge.  The  town  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  called  the  Old  Caftle,  the  New  Caftle7 
and  Bridgend,  and  there  are  ftill  remains  of  the  Old 
and  New  Caftles,  hut  the  appellation  of  Bridgend 
ferves  for  the  whole  ; and  on  that  fpot  the  markets  are 
held  every  Saturday.  At  Old  Caftle  is  a chapel  of 
eafe  to  Coity,  which  is  the  mother  church  ; and  a 
parifh  church  at  New  Caftle.  Two  miles  eaft  from 
Bridgend  is  the  village  of  Coity,  where  are  the  re- 
mains of  a caftle,  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  about 
the  year  1091,  by  Pagan  us  de  Turberville,  one  of  the 
tw7elve  Norman  knights,  who  under  Robert  Fitz- 
Hamon  feized  on  the  lordfhip  of  Glamorganftaire.  The 
ftory  is  in  fubftance  this:  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus,  one  Eineon,  w*ho  had  un~ 
fuccefsfully  rebelled  again!!  Rhys  ap  Tewdor  prince 
of  South  Wales,  took  fhelter  with  Jeftin  ap  Gurgant* 
lord  of  Glamorganftrire,  then  at  war  with  that  prince; 
who  proving  too  ftrong  for  him,  Eineon  undertook,  on 
certain  conditions,  (one  of  which  was,  that  Jeftin 
fhould  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage}  to  procure 
him  afliftance  from  the  Normans.  Articles  being 
agreed  on,  he  fet  out#for  England,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  year  returned  with  a ccnftder- 
able  body  of  men  under  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  and 
twelve  other  knights,  w7ho  cruelly  ravaged  the  conn- 
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try,  and  after  an  obttindte  engagement,  vanquished 
and  flew  Prince  Rhys  ap  Tewdor,  in  a battle  fought 
near  Brecknock.  Jettin  being  thus  victorious  by  the 
afliftance  of  the  Normans,  refufed  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ments to  Eineon,  who  being  juttly  incenfed  thereat,, 
perfuaded  the  Normans  to  feize  on  the  country.  The 
fertility  and  beauty  of  the  fpot  made  few  arguments 
heceffary,  they  eafily  conquered  Jettin,  and,  as  fome 
fay,  flew  him  ; after  which  they  made  themfelves 
matters  of  the  whole  lordfhip  of  Glamorgan,  the  moll 
pleafant  and  fertile  parts  of  which  they  divided  among 
themfelves,  leaving  the  mountainous  and  rocky  grounds 
to  Eineon.  In  this  divifion  the  lordfhip  of  Coity, 
with  its  appendages,  fell  to  the  (hare  of  fir  Paine  or 
Paganus  de  Turberville.  Sir  R.obert  Sydney,  created 
earl  of  Leicefter  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  married  Bar- 
bara, daughter  of  John  Gamage,  Efq.  lord  of  Coity, 
had  with  her  that  cattle,  and  other  eftates  in  Wales. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  at  Penfhurft  Place  in  Kent,  the 
noble  old  feat  of  the  Sydneys,  is  a large  ancient  pic- 
ture painted  on  wood,  reprefenting  that  lady  Barbara, 
in  the  drefs  of  the  times  ; about  her  ftand  eleven 
children,  three  fons  and  eight  daughters,  each  having 
their  names  and  additions  written  under  them. 
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LLWGHOR  is  a very  ancient  town,  mentioned  by 
Antoninus  under  the  name  of  Leucarum  : it  is  fituated 
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on  the  left  bank  of  a river  of  the  fame  name,  which 
rifes  about  three  miles  fouth  of  Llandilo  Vawr,  and 
runs  into  the  Severn  juft  eaft  of  Caermarthen  Bay.  It 
has  the  fhell  of  a caftle,  with  a double  trench. 

“ At  Llanethli,  in  Kidwelly  Lordfhip,”  fays  Le- 
land,  44  the  inhabitants  dig  coles,  els  fcant  in  Kid- 
wely-land.  Thdr  be  ii  maner  of  thes  coles  ; ring  coles 
for  fmith  be  Mowed  and  watered  ; ftone  coles  be 
fumtime  watered,  but  never  blown,  for  blowing  ex- 
tinguifheth  them  : fo  that  Vendraith  Vaur  coles  be 
ftone  coles,  Llanethle  coles  ring  coles/’  Llanelly  is 
fituated  on  a creek  near  the  fea.  The  chief  trade  is  in 
coals.  Tv/o  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Llanelly,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Llwghor,  is  a fmail  illand  called  Ba- 
channis,  or  Machunis,  where  St.  Piro  is  faid  to  have 
built  a monaftery,  of  which  he  was  the  firft  abbot. 

Kidwelly  is  fituated  on  each  fide  of  the  river 
Gwendracth  or  Vendraith,  about  two  miles  from  the 
bay  of  Caermarthen.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor,  al- 
dermen, recorder,  &c.  and  has  a market  weekly  on 
Friday.  At  the  north  end  of  the  tovcn  are  the  remains 
of  a caftle  built  foon  after  the  conqueft  by  Maurice  de 
Londres,  one  of  the  twelve  Norman  knights  who 
conquered  Glamorganfhire.  It  was  deftroyed  in  the 
year  1093,  by  Cadwgan  ap  Blethyn,  who  likewife  de- 
ftroyed all  the  caftles  that  wrere  in  the  land  of  Cadwgan 
and  Divet,  except  two.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  year 
1190,  by  Rees  prince  of  South  Wales,  and  again  de- 
moluhed  by  Rees,  fon  of  GryfFyth  ap  Rees  ; and  being 
once  more  re-edified,  undement  various  revolutions 
till  it  fell  to  the  crown.  It  w^as  granted  by  Hefiry 
VII.  to  fir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  knight  of  the  Garter  ; 
but  being  forfeited  by  his  grandfon  Rice  Griffith,  it 
*was  granted  to  Richard  Vaughan  earl  of  Carbery,  lord 
prefident  of  Wales.  The  ruins  of  this  eaftle  are  very 
large,  and  plainly  indicate  its  former  magnificence. 
Camden  mentions  a lingular  duty  that  the  lords  of 
Ogmore  of  Kidwelly  were  bound  by  their  tenure  to 
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perform  ; which  was  in  cafe  the  king,  or  his  chief 
juftice  fhould  lead  an  army  into  the  diftridt  of  Kid- 
welly, they  were  to  conduct  that  army,  with  their 
banners,  and  all  their  forces,  through  the  midft  of 
the  county  of  Neath  to  Lochor.  At  Kidwelly  there 
was  a priory  of  Benedictines,  cell  to  the  abbey  at 
Sherborn  in  Dorfetfhire. 

Six  miles  north-weft  from  Kidwelly  is  Llanftephan, 
a fmall  fifhing  village,  fttuated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Towy  ; and  near  it  are  the  remains  of  a Caftle,  fttuated 
on  the  fummit  of  a high  promontory,  Hoping  regularly 
both  towards  the  land  and  fea.  It  is  a building  of 
great  antiquity  ; the  time  of  its  eredtion  uncertain.  It 
has  more  than  once  partaken  of  what  feems  to  have 
been  the  common  fate  of  moft  of  the  caftles  of  this 
country,  that  is,  it  has  been  taken,  plundered,  burned, 
and  re-edified.  In  the  year  1145,  this  caftle  was  at- 
tacked by  Cadelh,  fon  of  Griffydth  ap  Rhys  prince  of 
South  Wales,  and  the  Normans  and  Flemings  who 
came  to  its  relief  defeated,  on  which  the  caftle  furren- 
dered.  Refolved  to  recover  it,  the  Normans  muftering 
dll  the  forces,  both  of  their  own  nation  and  the  Flem- 
ings, they  could  poliiblydraw  together  from  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  fuddenly  and  unexpectedly  inverted 
the  caftle  ; but  the  governor,  Meredith  ap  Gryffyth, 
a man  of  great  years,  and  no  lefs  experience,  fo 
animated  and  difpofed  his  garrifon,  that  w7hen  the  be- 
ftegers  attempted  to  fcale  the  walls,  they  were  repulfed 
with  great  vigour,  and  fuch  lofs,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  raife  the  ftege,  and  leave  the  Welch  in 
poftelfton.  This  caftle  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh 
in  the  year  1189;  for  Caradoc  informs  us,  that  on 
the  death  of  Henry  II.  Prince  Rhys  being  thereby  de-  * 
prived  of  his  greateft  friend,  thought  it  his  wifeft  way 
to  make  the  beft  provifion  he  could  for  himfelf,  by 
enlarging  his  dominions,  and  extending  the  bounds  of 
his  prefent  territories  ; and  therefore  having  raifed  all 
the  ftrength  he  could,  he  won  the  caftles  of  Seynclore, 
Abercurran,  and  Llanftephan.  In  the  year  1275, 
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Pince  Llewellyn  having  defeated  the  Engliffi  army 
under  the  command  of  Stephan  Bacon,  near  Dynefawr 
Caftle,  over-ran  the  country,  and  deftroyed  divers 
caftles,  and  among  them  that  of  Llanftephan.  Ihe 
following  particulars  occur  in  Leland’s  Itinerary,  re- 
fpedting  this  caftle:  “ The  next  river,  by  weft  to 
Vendraither,  is  Towe  ; that  at  Llanftufan  caftel  a iii 
miles  of,  commith  into  the  Severn  fe.  The  Severn 
fe  at  full  water  betith  on  the  point  of  Llanftufan  ; at 
low  water  it  is  a ii  good  miles  of.  At  full  fe  Tave 
femith  to  comme  as  it  vrere  to  the  mouthe  of  Towe 
river  ; but  at  low  water  marke  a man  may  perceive 
how  it  hafteneth  to  the  fe  on  the  fandis  hard  by  Towe. 
Llanftufan  caftle  and  lordfhip,  by  the  new  adte,  is 
removid  from  Cairmardenfhire,  and  adjehl  to  Pem- 
brookfhire,  by  caufe  it  longid  in  times  paft  to  the 
earl  of  Pembrooke. 
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Llaugharn,  or  Llangharn,  or  Talacharn,  at  the 
inouth  of  the  Towy,  has  a weekly  market  on  Saturday. 
Here  are  the  remains  of  a very  ancient  caftle,  but  by 
whom  or  when  built  is  uncertain.  Giraldus  Cam- 
brenfts  fays,  it  was  feized  by  Rhees,  fon  of  Griffin, 
after  the  death  of  King  Henry  II.  And  Caradoc,  in 
his  hiftory  of  Wales,  tranflated  by  Dr.  Powel,  relates, 
that  it  was,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  in  the  year 
1215,  with  thofe  of  Llanftephan  and  Clare,  fucceffively 
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befieged,  taken,  and  razed  by  Llewellyn  prince  of 
North  Wales.  The  word  razed , in  this  and  many 
other  inbances,  refpedling  the  Welch  cables  men- 
tioned by  this  hiftoria'n,  muft  not  be  taken  in  the  ut- 
moft  extent  or  bridl  meaning  of  that  word,  it  being 
often  ufed  where  a total  demolition  was  impobible  in 
the  time,  and  by  the  army  affigned  ; and,  in  all  like- 
lihood meant  no  more  than  that  every  thing  combuf- 
tible  was  debroyed  by  fire.  The  levelling  the  folid 
walls  of  an  ancient  cable  was  a work  not  to  be  effetbed 
without  much  labour,  time,  and  expence.  The  fol- 
lowing fhort  defcription  of  this  edifice  occurs  in  Mr. 
Windham’s  Tour  of  Wales  : We  rode  from  hence 

(Llanbephan)  webward  a few  miles,  to  the  mouth  of 
another  river,  which  crofling  in  a ferry,  we  arrived 
at  Langharne  ; the  ruins  of  a fmall  but  pidburefque 
cable  afforded  us  forne  amufement  here  ; they  band 
upon  a low  rock,  the  foundation  of  which  is  wafhed 
by  the  tide.  The  cables  of  Llanbephan  and  Lang- 
harne are  of  high  antiquity  j but  each  of  them  have 
more  than  once  undergone  the  common  fate  of  being 
taken,  plundered,  and  razed  to  the  ground.” 


M.  F. 
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Tenby  . . . 94 

In  the  whole  „ 243  3 

TENET,  or  Tenbigh,  is  a feaport  on  the  Severn, 
good  quay  and  a convenient  harbour.  The  in- 
habrtants-carry  on  a large  trade  to  Ireland,  particularly 
in  coals  ; and  many  veiiels  are  employed  in  the  her- 
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ring  ffthery.  It  was  anciently  furrounded  with  walls ; 
and  here  are  the  ruins  of  a caftle,  built  in  the  year 
1079  by  the  Normans.  The  Welch  took  it  in  the 
year  1152;  and  it  was  often  afterwards  an  objedt  of 
contention  between  the  two  nations.  It  is  a neat 
town,  governed  by  a mayor  and  bailiff ; and  has  two 
markets  weekly,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Here 
was  an  hofpital  for  lepers,  founded  for  the  king’s 
tenants,  under  the  mayor  of  Tenby.  Three  miles 
iouth  from  Tenby  is  the  fmall  illand  of  Caldey,  where 
there  was  a cell  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Dogmaels. 

Four  miles  from  Tenby,  near  the  fea,  is  Man^ 
norbeer  Caftle,  built,  as  is  fuppofed,  about  the  time 
of  William  Rufus  It  was  in  poffeffion  of  the  crown 
from  the  time  of  Henry  I.  to  that  of  King  James  I.  ; 
when  that  king  by  his  grant,  which  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  Charles  I.  gave  it  to  the  Bowens  of 
JLrelogne,  from  whom,  by  marriage,  it  defcended  to 
the  family  of  Pidlon-Caftle  ; and  in  the  year  1740, 
was  the  property  of  fir  Erafmus  Phillips,  Bart.  Gi- 
raldus  Cambrenlis  calls  it,  “ The  Manfion  of  Pyr- 
rhus and  fays,  it  was,  in  his  time,  adorned  with 
Ifately  tov/ers  and  bulwarks  ; having  on  the  weft  fide 
a fpacious  haven  ; and  under  the  walls,  to  the  north 
and  north-weft,  an  excellent  fifh-pond,  remarkable  as 
well  for  its  neatnefs,  as  the  depth  of  its  waters. 
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In  the  whole  . 249  6 

PEMBROKE  is  fituated  on  a branch  of  Milford 
Haven,  and  confifts  of  one  long  ftreet,  reaching  from  eaft 
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to  weft  : on  the  north  fide  are  the  church,  the  market- 
place, and  the  caftle.  It  is  watered  by  two  final! 
rivers,  over  which  are  handfome  bridges.  It  was  an- 
ciently i'urrounded  with  walls.  It  is  a corporation 
town,  governed  by  a mayor,  bailiffs,  and  burgelfies  ; 
and  in  conjunction  with  Tenby  and  Wifton,  fends  one 
member  to  parliament.  The  market  is  on  Saturday. 
Pembroke  has  two  churches,  befides  another  in  the 
fuburbs.  Near  the  laft  was  a priory  of  Benedibfines 
founded  by  Arnulph  earl  of  Pembroke,  in  the  year 
1098,  as  a cell  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  at  Sees  in 
Normandy.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  was  feized 
as  an  alien  priory  ; and  being  granted  to  Humphry 
duke  ofGloucefter,  he  gave  it  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans. 
At  the  fuppreiTion  of  religious  houfes,  it  was  granted 
to  John  Vaughan  and  his  wife.  Near  Pembroke  was 
an  hofpital  dedicatedto  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  The  caftle 
was,  according  to  Caradoc  of  Lhancarvon,  originally 
founded  by  Arnulph,  fon  of  Roger  de  Montgomery, 
earl  of  Shrewfbury,  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Second,  in  the  year  1094.  Other  writers,  among 
whom  is  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  places  the  aera  of  its 
eredlion  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  I.  He  fays,  it 
was  only  a flight  work,  compofed  chiefly  of  turf  and 
twigs.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  its  weaknefs,  or,  as  fome  fay,  from  having 
been  deftroyed  by  fire.  This  was  performed  by  Ge- 
raldus,  the  king's  lieutenant  in  thofe  parts,  who,  in 
the  year  1106,  rebuilt  it,  as  Caradoc  has  it,  in  a place 
called  Congorth  Fedfon.  This  manner  of  expreffion 
makes  it  feem  as  if  Gerald  us  had  chofen  a different 
fpot  from  that  whereon  the  former  caftle  flood  ; and 
yet  the  word  rebuilt  implies  that  the  fame  foundations 
were  made  ufe  of.  Shortly  after  its  re-edification,  it 
was  furprized,  plundered,  and  burnt  by  Cadwgan  ap 
Blethyn,  who  carried  away  prifoners  the  wife  and 
children  of  Geraldus,  he  himfelf  having  made  his 
efcape  through  the  privy.  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
again  rebuilt  by  Owen,  the  fen  of  Cadwgan  ap  Ble- 
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thyn.  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  fays,  “ Pembroke 
Caftel  ftandith  upon  arme  of  Milford,  the  wich, 
aboute  mild  beyond  the  towne,  ereketh  in  fo,  that  it 
almoft  perinfulateth  the  towne  that  ftandeth  on  a verri 
maine  rokky  ground.  The  towne  is  welle  waullid, 
and  hath  iii  gates,  bv  eft,  weft,  and  north  ; of  the 
wich  the  eft  is  faireft  and  ftrongeft,  having  afore  hit  a 
compafid  tour,  not  rofid,  in  the  entering  whereof  is  a 
portcolys,  ex  Jolido  ferro.  The  caftel  ftandith  hard  by 
the  waul  on  a hard  rokke,  and  is  veri  larg  and  ftrong, 
being  double  wardid.  In  the  outer  ward  I law  the 
ehaumbre  wher  King  Henri  the  Vllth  was  borne. 
In  the  towne  be  a ii  paroche  chirchis,  and  one  in  the 
fuburbe.  Moutaine,  a eel  1 of  blak  monkes  in  the 
fuburbe  is  fuppreffed.  The  towne  hath  bene  welle 
buvlded,  and  the  eft  fuburbe  has  bene  almoft  as  great 
as  the  town,  but  now  yt  is  totally  in  ruine.”  The 
town  is  fttuated  on  the  ridge  of  a long  and  narrow 
rock,  gradually  afcending  to  the  higheft  point  on 
which  the  caftle  (lands  : forming,  as  Mr.  Windham 
thinks,  comparing  fmall  things  with  great,  a refem- 
blance  to  Edinburgh  in  its  approach.  The  caftle  is  of 
Norman  architecture,  with  a mixture  of  the  early 
Gothic.  The  principal  tow'er,  which  is  uncommonly 
high,  is  perfedf,  with  its  ftone  vaulted  roof  remaining. 
The  walls  of  the  towrer  are  fourteen  feet  thick,  and  the 
diameter  within  twenty-live.  In  the  civil  wars  it  was 
a garrifon  for  the  crown,  and  made  a brave  defence. 

Three  miles  north-eaft  from  Pembroke,  in  a 
creek  of  Milford  Haven,  is  Carew  Caftle,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  princes  of  South  Wales  ; 
and  tradition  fays,  wras  given  by  one  of  them,  Rhys 
ap  Theodore,  together  with  divers  valuable  lands,  to 
Gerald  de  Carrio,  as  a marriage  portion  wdth  Neft, 
his  daughter.  This  Gerald  was  lieutenant  in  thofe 
parts  for  King  Henry  1.  : his  defendants,  by  the 
name  of  Carew,  poffefled  it  for  feveral  generations, 
until  fir  Edmund  Carewr  mortgaged  it  to  fir  Rhys  ap 
Thomas,  who,  Leland  in  his  Itinerary  fays,  greatly 
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repaired  it.  The  Gerald  above-mentioned  is  by  Gi- 
raldus  Cambrenfis  (who  was  related  to  him)  ftyled 
Giraldus  of  Windfor  ; and  that  writer  farther  lays, 
that  by  means  of  him  and  his  offspring,  not  only  the 
maritime  parts  of  South  Wales  were  retained  by  the 
Englilh,  but  alfo  the  walls  of  Ireland  reduced.  All 
the  noble  families  in  Ireland,  called  Geralds,  Ge- 
raldines, and  Fitz-Geralds,  aredefcended  from  him. 

Camden,  from  Leland,  fays,  the  Carews  affirm 
the mfe Ives  to  have  been  at  firft  called  Montgomery, 
and  that  they  defcended  from  Arnulph  de  Montgo- 
mery, brother  to  Robert  earl  of  Shrewfbury.  The 
reconciling  thefe  difcordant  accounts  will  be  attended 
with  fome  difficulty,  if  at  all  reconcileable. 

Carew  Callle  was,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  when  that  king  releafed  it  for 
a term  of  years  to  fir  John  Perrot,  and  feveral  others, 
the  remainders  of  which  were  purchafed  by  fir  John 
Carew,  kinfman  and  heir  to  that  fir  Edmund  who 
mortgaged  it  to  fir  Rhys  ap  Thomas.  Being  thus  pof- 
feffed  of  the  feat  of  his  anceffors,  he  obtained  the  fee- 
fimple  thereof  from  Charles  I.  and  from  him  it  de- 
fcended to  his  grandfon,  Thomas  Carew,  Efq.  who, 
in  the  year  1740,  was  in  poffeffion  of  it.  The  walls 
of  this  building  are  of  an  amazing  thicknefs,  and  are 
conftrudled  with  very  large  ftones,  firongly  cemented 
with  mortar. 

About  a mile  to  the  eafi:  of  Pembroke  is  Lantphey, 
or  Lanfty  Court,  anciently  a palace  of  the  biffiops  of 
St.  David’s,  but  alienated  to  the  crown  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  It  was  granted  to  the  earl  of  Effex, 
whofe  heirs  fold  it  to  fir  Hugh  Owen. 
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DEAN,  or  Mitchel  Dean,  or  Great  Dean,  was 
formerly  a ftaple  for  wool,  but  is  now  much  decayed. 
It  has  a market  on  Monday  ; and  is  yet  the  chief 
town  of  the  fore  ft  of  Dean,  which  comprehends  all 
that  part  of  Gloucefterfhire  which  lies  between  Mon- 
mouthfhire  and  the  Severn.  It  once  contained  30,000 
acres,  and  was  covered  with  timber  ; but  from  the 
great  number  of  iron  forges,  the  wood  is  greatly  lef- 
fened,  but  not  quite  confurned.  It  is  fubjedt  to  foreft 
laws  • and  the  miners  hold  a court  here.  The  roads 
acrofs  the  foreft  are  fhamefully  negledted.  Colford  is 
a fmall  town,  with  a weekly  market  on  Tuefday. 
Four  miles  fouth  from  Colford  is  St.  Briavels,  a place 
formerly  of  confequence  enough  to  give  name  to  the 
hundred  It  was  anciently  called  Brulais,  and  conifi- 
dered  a part  of  the  parifn  of  Newland.  King  John 
granted  it  a market.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Miles 
earl  of  Hereford  built  a caftie  here:  the  cuftody  of 
which,  with  the  foreft  of  Dean,  was  given  by  King 
John  to  John  de  Monmouth.  The  duke  of  Beaufort 
is  the  prefent  lord  of  the  manor,  and  has  a court  of 
attachment.  Even  in  Camden’s  time  the  caftie  was 
more  than  half  demolifhed,  and  probably  has  not  been 
repaired  lince.  What  remains  now  ferves  as  a prifon 
for  offenders  in  the  foreft  of  Dean?  and  debtors  in  the 
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hundred  ; but  in  a few  years  will  be  unfit  for  that, 
and  only  an  habitation  for  owls  and  daws.  The  earl 
of  Berkley  is  the  prefent  conftable.  At  Redbrook  are 
fome  iron  forges,  a furnace,  and  rolling-mill.  At 
Ragland  are  the  remains  of  a caftle  built  in  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  by  one  of  the  laft  Herberts.  It 
was  bravely  defended  by  the  marquis  of  Worcefter  for 
Charles  I.  againft  General  Fairfax,  and  furrendered 
on  honourable  terms.  It  appears  a large  and  noble 
ruin,  containing  two  areas  within  the  ditch,  each  en- 
tered by  a large  and  deep  gateway.  The  building 
round  the  firft  area  confifts  of  the  kitchen  and  offices. 
The  grand  hall  between  the  two  areas  is  perfect,  ex- 
cept the  roof.  The  mufic  gallery  may  be  diftinclly 
traced.  Near  the  hall  was  the  chapel.  The  whole 
area  of  the  firft  enclofure  is  vaulted,  and  contains  cel- 
lars, dungeons,  and  other  fubterraneous  pafi'ages. 
The  buildings  of  the  fecond  are  merely  chambers. 
Near  the  caftle  ftands  the  citadel,  a large  octagonal 
tower,  two  or  three  fides  of  which  are  yet  ftanding. 
This  tower  is  furrounded  by  a moat,  and  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  caftle  by  a drawbridge.  Two 
miles  north  from  Ragland  was  an  abbey  of  Cifler- 
tians,  called  Grace  Dieu,  founded  by  John  of  Mon- 
mouth, in  the  year  1226. 
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In  the  whole  . 190  o 

LLANGADOCK  is  a fmall  but  improving  town, 
with  a weekly  market  onThurfday.  Thomas  Bee,  biftiop 
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of  St.  Afaph,  attempted  to  make  the  church  collegiate 
in  the  year  1283  ; hut  if  it  ever  took  effedl,  it  did  not 
continue  fo  long.  About  three  miles  north-weft  from 
Llangadock  is  Talley,  or  Tallagh,  where  an  abbey  of 
Premonftratenfian  canons  was  founded  by  Rhees  ap 
Griffith,  prince  of  South  Wales,  in  the  year  1197. 
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LLANBEDER,  commonly  called  Lampeter,  and 
by  fome  Llanbeder-pont- Stephen,  from  an  opinion 
that  King  Stephen  built  a bridge  over  one  of  the 
principal  trenches  of  a camp  here,  is  fituated  near  the 
Tivy.  It  is  a coporation  town,  governed  by  a port- 
reeve, bailiff,  town-clerk,  &c.  United  with  Cardi- 
gan and  Aberyftwith,  it  returns  one  member  to  par- 
liament. The  market  is  on  Tuefday. 

Newcaftle  in  Emlyn  is  fituated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tivy  ; and  has  a weekly  market  on  Friday. 

Cardigan,  called  by  the  Welch  Aber-Tivy,  is  a 
feaport  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tivy,  over  which  is 
a Hone  bridge,  about  two  miles  from  the  fea.  It  was 
formerly  furrounded  with  walls  by  Gilbert,  fon  of 
Richard  Clare,  and  defended  by  a caftle.  The  town 
is  large  and  well  peopled,  governed  by  a mayor,  al- 
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dermen.  &c.  The  town-hall  and  the  church  a re 
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handfome  buildings.  Cardigan  joins  with  Llanbeder 
and  Aberyftwith  to  fend  one  member.  There  are  two 
markets  weekly,  on  Wednefday  and  Saturday.  The 
cattle  hands  on  a fteep  rock  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tivy.  The  ruins  of  the  cattle  conlift  chiefly  of  its 
outer  walls,  and  {hew  it  was  once  an  extenfive  build- 
ing. It  is  commonly  laid  to  have  been  built  in  the 
year  1160,  by  Gilbert  de  Clare,  and  demolifhed  bv 
Rh  ees  ap  Gryffith,  in  the  year  1164.  It  was  how- 
ever rebuilt  before  the  year  1176,  when,  fays  Powel, 
“ The  lord  Rhys,  prince  of  South  Wales,  made 
a very  great  feaft,  at  Chriftmas,  in  his  cattle  at 
Aberteifi,  which  he  caufed  to  be  proclaimed  through 
all  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  iflands  adjacent,  fome 
confiderable  time  before  ; and  according  to  this  invi- 
tation, many  hundreds  of  Englifh,  Normans,  and 
others  coming  to  Aberteifi,  were  very  honourably  re- 
ceived, and  courteoufly  entertained  by  Prince  Rhys  ; 
but  among  other  tokens  of  their  welcome  and  enter- 
tainment, Rhys  caufed  all  the  bards  or  poets  through- 
out all  Wales  to  come  thither;  and  for  a better  di- 
verfion  to  the  company,  he  provided  chairs  to  be  fet 
in  the  hall,  in  which  the  bards  being  feated,  they 
were  to  anfwer  each  other  in  rhyme  ; and  thofe  that 
acquitted  themfelves  moft  handfomely,  and  overcame 
the  reft,  were  promifed  great  rewards  and  rich  pre- 
fents.  In  this  poetical  conteft  the  North  Wales  bards 
obtained  the  vitftory,  with  the  applaufe  and  approba- 
tion of  the  company ; and  among  the  profeflors  of 
mufic,  between  whom  there  was  no  fmall  ftrife,  Prince 
Rhys's  own  fervants  were  counted  the  mo  ft  expert. 
Near  the  church  there  was  a priory  of  Benedi&ine 
monks,  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Chertfey,  which  was 
granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  William  Cavendifh.  At 
St.  DogmaePs,  a monafterv  of  the  order  of  Tirone, 
was  begun  by  Martin  of  Tours,  who  conquered  the 
country  of  Kemmies  about  the  time  of  the  Conqueft : 
endowed  and  made  an  abbey  by  his  fon  Robert  Fitz- 
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Martin,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  At  the  Diffolution 
it  was  granted  to  John  Rradfhaw. 

Newport  is  lituated  on  a bay  of  the  Irifh  Sea,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nevern.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor, 
aldermen,  recorder,  &c.  The  ftreets  are  broad  and 
paved,  and  the  number  of  houfes,  about  150.  Here 
was  a houfe  of  Auguftine  friars.  About  a mile  north- 
eaft  from  Newport  is  Nevern,  or  Nefern,  a village 
pleafantly  lituated  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  which 
forms  a bay,  called  Newport  Bay,  at  its  mouth.  This 
church  is  not  paved,  and  from  the  burials,  the  furface 
is  raifed  feveral  feet  higher  within-fide  than  without ; 
in  the  church-yard  is  an  ancient  crofs. 

Two  miles  eaft  from  Cardigan,  at  Than  Goedmor, 
is  a vaft  rude  ftone,  eight  or  nine  yards  in  circum- 
ference, and  half  a yard  thick,  in  a declining  pofture, 
one  fide  on  the  ground,  the  other  fupported  by  a ftone 
three  feet  high. 

Fifcard,  or  Fifhguard,  is  lituated  on  a fteep  cliff 
near  the  fea,  in  a tract  of  country  called  Keimes, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gwyne,  which  forms 
a bay,  where  veffels  may  lie  conveniently  in  five 
or  fix  fathom  water.  The  number  of  houfes  is  about 
220 ; and  a principal  employment  of  the  inhabit- 
ants fifhing,  efpecially  herrings,  of  which  they  cure 
annually  about  a thoufand  barrels  ; and  there  are 
about  fifty  veffels  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons  employed  in  the  coafting  trade.  Here  is 
a weekly  market  on  Friday. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1797,  fome  French  fri- 
gates and  a lugger  were  feen  off  Lundy  Illand,  in  the 
Briftol  Channel,  and  had  created  fome  alarm.  The 
above  (hips  proceeded  farther  up  the  Channel,  and 
landed  a body  of  troops  at  Fifhguard,  on  the  evening 
of  that  day,  confiding  of  about  1200  men,  but  with- 
out field-pieces.  In  confequence  of  information  that 
a fmall  fquadron,  anfwering  the  defcription  of  this, 
had  failed  from  Breft,  a fquadron  of  frigates  was  di- 
rected to  cruize  in  the  Briftol  Channel,  and  a lugger 
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was  Rationed  in  Milford  Haven.  This  lugger  gave 
the  alarm.  The  commander  fent  a lieutenant  to  an^ 
nounce  the  news  to  the  frigates  in  Briflol  Channel  ; 
and  another  was  difpatched  exprefs  to  London,  with 
letters  to  the  Admiralty,  while  he  himfelf  failed  to 
Cork  to  apprife  admiral  Kingfmill.  Above  3000 
countrymen  and  miners  affembled,  armed  with  forks, 
feythes,  and  other  ready  weapons,  befides  the  militia 
and  volunteers  of  Pembroke  and  Cardigan.  Lord 
Cawdor  took  the  command  ; but,  not  being  a military 
man,  he  fubmitted  to  the  directions  of  captain  Man- 
fell,  who  put  the  little  fort  at  Fifbguard  into  a ftate 
of  defence,  and  took  fuch  judicious  pofitions  as  foon 
convinced  the  French  that  they  had  no  choice  left  but 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  the  French  veffels  having  dis- 
appeared off  the  coafh  The  only  difficulty  he  found 
was  to  retrain  the  impetuofity  of  the  mountainers, 
who  fell  upon  the  French  without  order  indeed,  but 
wich  irrefiftable  fury.  Some  few  were  killed  by  this 
irregular  attack,  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  militia,  and 
volunteers,  the  invaders  furrendered  prifoners  of  w7ar. 

The  French  frigates  which  conveyed  thefe  troops, 
firft  attempted  a landing  in  the  Briftol  Channel,  but 
found  it  imprafilicable ; and  after  landing  them  near 
Fiffiguard,  with  only  two  days  proviiions,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  fea,  notwithflanding  feveral  fignals  w7ere 
made  by  the  troops  on  ffiore,  wffio  finding  they  could 
not  penetrate  into  the  country,  wiffied  to  reimbark, 
but  the  commander  of  the  frigate,  contrary,  as  they 
fay,  to  his  promifes,  failed  away,  leaving  them  to  their 
fate.  The  expedition  was  ready  at  the  fame  time  the 
French  fleet  failed  to  Bantry  Bay,  and  thefe  troops 
were  to  have  been  landed  in  fome  part  of  Ireland,  to 
have  made  a diverfion,  as  foon  as  an  account  had  been 
received  of  the  landing  of  the  firft  body  of  troops. 
The  only  mifehief  which  they  did  in  Wales,  was  the 
plundering  of  two  or  three  farm-houfes;  to  the  pof- 
feffors  of  which  we  underhand  a compenfation  for 
their  Ioffes  was  made  by  the  government. 
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Two  miles  weft  from  Marthee  is  Llanrean,  where 
the  bifhop  of  St.  Davids  had  formerly  a palace. 

St.  Davids,  anciently  Menevia,  is  fituated  near  a 
promontory,  called  by  Ptolemy  Odtopitarum,  now 
St.  David's  Head,  in  a diftriH  called  by  the  Britons 
Cantred  Devi,  or  St.  David’s  Land,  which  Giraldus 
reprefents  a ftony,  barren,  unimproveable  territory, 
undecked  with  woods,  undivided  by  rivers,  unadorned 
wuth  meadows,  expofed  only  to  wrind  and  ftorms.  It 
was,  however,  the  retreat  and  nurfery  of  very  holy 
men,  in  a monaftery  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  about  the 
year  470,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew. 

St.  David  tranflated  the  metropolitan  fee  of  Wales 
from  Caerleon  hither,  in  the  fixth  century.  After 
his  deceafe  the  towm  was  called  by  the  fame  name, 
and  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  him  and  St.  Andrews 
This  metropolis  continued  till  about  the  year  930, 
when  archbifhop  Samfon,  withdrawing  himfelf  to  Bre- 
tagne, on  account  of  the  plague,  w7hich  then  raged  in 
the  province,  carried  the  pall  with  him  to  Dol.  But 
the  bifhops  of  Wales  are  faid  to  have  been  confecrated 
by  the  bifhops  of  St.  Davids,  and  they  were  acknow- 
ledged primates,  till  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  bifhop 
Bernard,  a Norman,  profefled  fubjedlion  to  the  arch- 
bifhop of  Canterbury,  as  his  metropolitan.  The 
church,  befides  a bifhop,  has  a precentor,  who  has  the 
place  and  pow7er  of  dean,  chancellor,  treafurer,  four 
archdeacons,  viz.  of  St.  Davids,  Brecknock,  Cacr- 
marthen,  and  Cardigan;  nineteen  prebendaries,  eight 
vicars  choral,  four  chorifters,  &c.  Here  was  likewife 
a college  for  a mafter,  and  feven  priefts,  founded  by  the 
duke  of  Lancafter,  and  the  bifhop  of  St.  David’s,  in  the 
year  1365,  which  was  fuppreffed  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI. 

The  place  has  often  been  ravaged  by  pi  rates , and 
at  this  time  there  are  not  more  than  four-fcore  houfes, 
and  thofe  cottages,  in  the  place.  It  has  no  market  or 
fair.  The  cathedral,  and  epifcopal  palace,  are  quite  at 
vol.  iil  r 
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the  bottom  of  a deep  bill,  fo  that  the  tower  is  fcarce 
vifible  in  the  town.  The  epifcopal  palace  is  a large  and 
magnificent  ruin;  it  was  erected  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  about  the  year  1335;  Godwin  fays  by 
bifhop  Gower.  The  area  of  the  great  court  is,  ac- 
cording to  Air.  Windham,  about  120  feet  fquare,  on 
the  eait  fide  of  which  is  the  hi  (hop’s  hall,  58  feet  in 
length,  and  23  in  breadth.  The  king’s  hall,  on  the 
fouth  fide,  is  88  feet  by  30.  This  grand  faloon  is  faid 
to  have  been  built  exprefsly  for  the  reception  of  king 
John,  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  in  1211.  If  this 
tradition  is  true,  we  mud  look  for  an  earlier  founder 
than  Gower,  who  died  in  the  year  1347.  The  mod 
likely  perfon  to  have  paid  fuch  a compliment  to  that 
king,  was  Silveder  Geraldus,  a great  favourite  of  king 
Henry  II.  and  iecretary  to  his  fon  king  John,  with 
whom  he  went  over  into  Ireland.  It  is,  however,  cer- 
tain that  the  fyle  of  the  building  in  queftion  does  not 
coroborate  the  dorv.  The  arch  over  the  door- wav  of 
the  porch,  leading  to  the  bi  (hop’s  hall,  is  a lingular 
form,  being  a femi-odfagon.  The.  church  was;  God- 
win fays,  built  by  bifhop  de  Sein,  in  1180.  It  has, 
however,  f nee  undergone  divers  alterations  and  amend- 
ments. The  nave  is  fuppofed  to-be  part  of  the  original 
building  ; annexed  to  it  are  feveral  chapels  and  orato- 
ries, one  called  bifhop  Vaughan’s  chapel,  built  in  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.  roofed  with  Hone,  and  in 
tolerable  repair.  Within  the  church  and  chapels  are 
feveral  ancient  monuments,  particularly  thofe  of  Ed- 
ward earl  of  Richmond,  father  of  Henry  VII.  and 
Owen  Tudor;  the  frit  under  a railed  tomb,  near  the 
middle  of  the  choir  ; the  other  at  a fmall  diftance  from 
it.  At  St.  David’s,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  church,, 
was  a college  for  a mailer  and  feven  prieds,  founded 
m the  veaf  1365,  by  John  duke  of  Lancaftcr,  Blanch 
Ins  wife,  and  Adam  Houghton  or  Hutton,  bifhop  of 
St.  David’s.  After  its  Surrender  to  the  crown,  the 
building  was  neglected,.  and  has  for  the  mod  part  been 
pulled  down. 
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A little  to  the  weft  of  St.  David’s,  is  Whitfand  Bay, 
at  theentrance  of  which  are  the  rocks  called  the  Bithop 
and  his  Clerks  ; and  a little  to  the  fouth  of  the  bay  is 
the  fmall  ifland  of  Ranifey,  about  a mile  long,  and 
three  quarters  broad.  The  Biftiop  of  St.  David’s  is 
the  chief  owner. 
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Killgarran,  or  Cilgarran,  is  fituated  on  the  left  fide 
of  the  Tivy.  It  is  governed  by  a portreeve  and  bailiffs, 
and  had  a market,  which  is  now  difeantinued.  The 
caftle  is  fituated  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river.  It 
is  doubtful  by  whom  it  was  built,  fome  attributing  its 
erection  to  Gilbert  Strongbowe,  earl  of  Strygil,  and 
others,  to  Roger  de  Montgomery,  who,  with  William 
Fitz-Ofborne,  led  the  van  of  the  Norman  army,  at  the 
battle  of  Haftings.  He  was,  for  his  fervices,  created 
earl  of  Shrewfbury,  had  vaft  poffeftions  in  Cardigan* 
(hire,  and  a grant  from  William  the  Conqueror  of 
whatever  he  could  conquer  from  the  Welch  in  Powis. 
The  vicififitudes  of  war  were  frequently  exemplified  on 
this  Caftle,  which  was  many  times  attacked,  taken, 
retaken,  difmantled,  and  repaired  in  the  various  trou- 
bles from  which  this  unfortunate  country  was,  in  former 
times,  fcarce  ever  free.  In  the  year  1164,  according 
to  Caradoc,  it  was  taken  from  the  Englifh  by  Rys 
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prince  of  Wales  ; and  in  the  year  1165,  attacked  by 
the  Flemings  and  Normans,  who,  after  two  aflaults, 
were  beaten  back,  and  forced  to  return  home.  In  the 
year  1199,  in  the  wars  between  Maelgon,  and  his  bro- 
ther GryfFydth  prince  of  Wales,  it  was  taken  by  the 
latter,  who  drongly  fortified  it  ; notwithflanding  which 
it  was  again  taken  by  W.  Marfhall  earl  of  Pembroke, 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1204;  and  in  1215, 
when  Llewellyn  prince  of  Wales,  availing  himfelf  of 
the  diftradled  ftuation  of  king  John,  overran  all 
South  Wales,  this  garrifon  furrendered  without  mak- 
ing the  lead  defence  ; and  in  the  divifion  made  by  that 
prince,  was  given  to  young  Rys.  In  1222,  William 
Marfhall  earl  of  Pembroke,  having  vanquifhed  the 
Welch,  under  the  command  of  GryfFydth  prince  of 
Wales,  near  Caermardhyn,  marched  to  this  place, 
where,  fays  Caradoc,  “ He  began  to  build  a very 
dong  caftle,  but  before  he  could  have  time  to  finifh  it, 
he  received  an  exprefs  from  the  king,  with  orders  to 
come  to  him ; fo  he  went  by  fea  to  London,  leaving 
his  army  at  Cilgarran,  to  continue  the  work  which  he 
had  begun This  then  feems  the  sera  of  the  greateff 
part  of  the  prefent  caflle,  whofe  ruins  are  now  feen, 
though  it  is  not  improbable  that  fome  remains  of  the 
former  building  might  have  been  incorporated  into 
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AT  Weftbury  are  two  churches  in  one  church-yard. 
Newnham  is  fituated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn, 
with  a ferry  to  the  oppofite  fide.  It  was  anciently  a 
borough  ; at  prefent  governed  by  conftables.  The 
market  is  on  Friday.  At  Flaxley,  two  miles  north 
from  Newnham,  there  was  an  abbey  of  Cifiertian 
monks,  founded  by  Roger  earl  of  Hereford,  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  the  fite  of  which  was  granted  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  fir  Anthony  Kingfton.  It  was  a few 
years  fince  the  feat  of  Mr.  Bovy,  and  was  burned  down 
in  the  year  1771.  The  abbey  church  has  been  long 
demolifhed.  Lydney  was  granted  by  queen  Elizabeth 
to  fir  William  Wintour,  for  his  noble  behaviour 
againft  the  Spanifh  armada.  He  built  a houfe  called 
White-crofs,  which  was  demolifhed  in  the  civil  wars, 
and  afterwards  converted  into  buildings  for  iron  forges. 
In  Lydney  Park,  a feat  of  Mrs.  Bathurft,  are  fome  re- 
markable rocks,  called  the  Scowls.  Alvington,  or 
Aventon,  is  by  Camden  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient 
Abone  or  Avone.  At  the  point  of  land  where  the 
Wye  enters  the  Severn,  the  ruins  of  St.  Teela’s  chapel 
are  to  be  feen  at  low  water. 

Chepftow,  on  the  Wye,  near  its  mouth,  is  a large 
and  populous  fea  port,  fituated  for  the  moll  part  on  the 
fide  of  a hill  i it  was  formerly  furrounded  with  walls, 
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and  defended  by  a cattle.  It  is  the  port  for  all  the 
towns  up  the  Lug  and  the  Wye,  and  veffels  of  600  and 
700  tons  trade  to  the  Baltic  and  Oporto.  The  tide 
rifes  from  30  to  60  feet,  and  runs  with  greater  rapidity 
than  at  Brittol ; and  in  January  1768  the  tide  rofe 
70  feet,  which  conttderably  injured  the  bridge.  1 here 
are  feveral  vettels  which  trade  to  London.  A market 
boat  fails  regularly  to  Briitol  every  Tuefday,  and  re- 
turns on  Thurfday.  Great  quantities  of  falmon  are 
caught  in  the  Wye  and  the  Severn,  and  fent  from  Cliep- 
ttow  to  London,  and  other  places.  The  remains  of 
walls  are  vifible  in  feveral  places.  The  cattle  ttands 
on  a high  rock,  wafhed  by  the  river,  the  area  or  fite 
occupying  five  acres  of  ground.  It  conllfts  of  three 
courts  ; the  fecond  is  converted  into  a kitchen  garden. 
A room  is  fhewn,  in  a building  near  the  gate,  in  which 
Henry  Martin,  the  regicide,  was  confined  for  many 
years,  and  where  he  died.  Great  attention  feems  to 
have  been  be  flowed  in  fortifying  the  entrance,  which 
lies  through  two  lofty  towers,  on  the  eaft  fide;  for  be- 
hides  a ttrong  latticed  door,  the  eroding  of  which  is 
fattened  with  iron  bolts  within,  and  covered  with  iron 
plates  on  the  outline,  there  was  a portcullis,  whofe 
groove  is  ftili  to  be  feen ; and  two  large  round  funnels 
in  the  top  of  the  arch,  for  pouring  dowm  melted  lead, 
or  fealding  water;  and  alfo  a machicolated  or  pro- 
ject ng  arch  beyond  all,  and  a chink  on  a fmali  pro- 
jection, at  about  the  height  of  a man. 

fhe  cattle  feems  to  have  been  built  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  town,  to  which  it  was  a kind  of  cita- 
del, but  by  whom,  or  when,  neither  Leland,  Cam- 
den, nor  any  of  the  topographical  writers  mention. 
Stowe,  indeed,  in  his  annals,  attributes  the  building  of 
the  cattle  to  Julius  Cacfar,  a fuppofition  too  glaringly 
abfyrd  to  merit  ferious  confutation.  Probably  it  was 
built  by  feme  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke.  Camden 
thinks  it  of  no  great  antiquity,  “ For  feveral  affirm,” 
fays  he,  “ and  not  without  reafon,  that  it  had  its  rife 
not  many  ages  pafl,  from  the  ancient  Venta,  now  Caer- 
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went/'  But  the  city  itfelf  is  fo  much  deftroyed  bv  the 
one  or  the  other,  that  it  only  appears  to  have  once 
been,  from  the  ruinous  walls,  the  chequered  pave- 
ments, and  the  Roman  coins.  This  place  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Clares,  earls  of  Pembroke,  who  were 
likewife  called  earls  of  Strygil,  from  a neighbouring 
c a file  of  that  name,  wherein  they  dwelt.  The  3 aft  of 
thefe,  Richard,  fur  named  Strong-Bow,  on  account  of 
his  fkill  in  archery,  was  the  firft  of  the  Englifh  who 
gained  a footing  in  Ireland.  It  devolved  to  the  Bigots, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort. 

In  the  troubles  during  the  reign  of  king  Charles  1, 
this  town  and  caftle  were  garrifoned  for  the  king  ; and 
according  to  Rufh  worth,  on  Odlober  6,  1645,  colonel 
Morgan,  governor  of  Gloucefter,  at  the  head  of  goo 
horfe,  and  400  foot,  and  aftifted  by  the  Monmouthfhire 
men,  with  little  difficulty  made  himfelf  inafter  of  the 
town,  and  then  fummoned  the  caftle,  commanded  by 
colonel  Fitzmorris,  who,  with  his  garrifon,  after  a 
fiege  of  four  days,  furrendered  prifoners  of  war.  In 
the  year  1648,  it  was  furprifed  by  the  Royalifts,  and 
kept  for  fome  time  ; but  at  haft,  after  the  death  of  fir 
Nicholas  Kemifh,  who  commanded  for  the  king,  and 
many  of  his  men,  and  the  proviftons  were  exhaufted, 
it  was  again  taken  by  the  troops  of  the  parliament. 

At  Chepftow  was  an  alien  .priory  of  Beneditftine 
monks,  cell  to  the  Abbey  of  Cormeil,  in  Normandy, 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  king  Stephen.  Two  miles  north 
from  Chepftow  is  Piercefield.,  once  the  beautiful  and 
romantic  feat  of  Valentine  Morris,  Efq,.  And  five 
miles  north  is  Tintern  Abbey,  founded  for  Ciftertiau 
monks,  by  Walter  de  Clare,  and  dedicated  to  the 
V irgin  Mary,  in  the  year  1131.  Little  remains  of  this 
noble  edifice  but  the  church,  which  in  its  ruinous  ftate 
affords  a beautiful  fpecimen  of  Gothic  architecture. 
It  was  granted  to  the  Marquis  of  Worcefter. 

At  the  village  of  Tintern  there  is  a confiderable 
manufadlure  of  iron  and  wire.  About  two  miles  fouth 
from  Chepftow,  at  Mart  hern,  is  a ruined  palace  of  the 
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fee  of  Llandaff,  where  bifnop  Godwin  treafured  up 
many  antiquities,  found  at  Caerleon,  but  many  of  the 
mod  curious,  on  the  decay  of  the  palace,  were  removed 
to  Moinfcourt,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chepftow. 
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the  Thames,  are  rhe  remains  of  Godftow  Nunnery, 
hril  founded  for  Benedidline  nuns,  by  Ida,  or  Editha, 
a rich  widow,  who  became  the  firft  abbefs,  in  the 
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reign  of  Henry  I.  The  church  was  confecrated  by 
Alexander  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  prefence  of  king 
Stephen  and  his  queen,  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
and  feveral  of  the  nobility,  in  the  year  1138.  Rofa- 
mond  Clifford  was  educated  here,  on  which  account  it 
is  faid  Henry  II.  was  a great  benefaCtor;  and  at  her 
death  interred  near  the  altar,  from  whence  (he  was 
afterwards  removed  by  the  order  of  the  bifhop  of  Lin- 
coln, to  the  chapter-houfe.  Her  remains  were  again 
diffurbed  at  the  Reformation,  and  a ftone  coffin  is  fhown 
as  that  in  which  (he  lay. 

At  the  fuppreffion,  the  (ite,  and  great  part  of  the  ad- 
joining eftate,  were  given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  his  phyfl- 
cian,  doCtor  George  Owen. 

Woodftoek  is  a corporation  and  borough  town, 
governed  by  a mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgelfes,  and 
fends  two  members  to  parliament : it  has  been  long 
celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  gloves,  and  polifhed 
ffeel.  A little  to  the  weft  of  the  town  is  the  park, 
with  the  noble  palace  of  Blenheim,  the  feat  of  the  duke 
of  Marlborough. 

From  the  town  we  enter  the  park,  through  a fpaci- 
ous  and  elegant  gateway  of  the  Corinthian  order,  from 
whence  a noble  profpeCt  is  opened  to  the  palace,  the 
bridge,  the  lake  with  its  valley,  and  other  beautiful 
fcenes  ; the  houfe  in  particular,  which  we  furvey  from 
this  point  obliquely,  is  probably  no  where  viewed  to 
greater  advantage. 

The  front  of  this  noble  edifice  is  extended  to  the 
length  of  348  feet,  from  wing  to  wing,  and  conhffs  of 
a variety  of  noble  architecture,  defigned  by  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh.  On  the  pediment  of  the  fouth  front,  to- 
wards the  garden,  is  a noble  buffo,  larger  than  the  life, 
of  Louis  XIV.  taken  from  the  gates  of  Tournay. 

We  enter  the  houfe  on  the  eaft,  through  a portal, 
built  in  the  ffyle  of  martial  architecture,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a refervoir,  which  fupplies  the  houfe  with 
water  from  the  river;  this  leads  into  a quadrangle, 
chiefly  confiding  of  arcades  and  offices. 
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The  hall,  which  runs  to  the  height  of  the  houfe,  and 
is  of  a proportionable  breadth,  is  fupported  by  Corin- 
thian pillars.  The  ornaments  are  a bull  of  John  duke 
of  Marlborough,  two  hatues  in  bronze,  viz.  the  Venus 
de  Medicis,  and  the  Fauni.  Above,  on  the  right  and 
left,  are  feveral  marble  termini,  with  two  ftatues  of  a 
nymph  and  bacchanal.  The  ceiling  is  painted  by  fir 
James  Thornhill,  allegorically  reprefenting  Victory 
crowning  the  duke,  and  pointing  to  a plan  of  the  battle 
of  Blenheim. 

The  pictures  of  the  bow-window  room  are  Virgin 
and  Child,  John  and  St.  Nicholas,  by  Raphael,  and  feve- 
ral other  tine  pictures,  by  Wouvermans,  Giorgioni, 
Schiavone,  Reynolds,  Kneller,  Tintoret,  Rubens, 
Teniers,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  &c.  The  tapeftry  repre- 
ients  fome  of  the  duke's  battles,  one  of  which  is  the 
battle  of  Blenheim. 

In  the  duke's  dreffing-room,  there  are  feveral  pic- 
tures, by  Caflano,  Vandyeke,  Steenwyck,  Old  Frank, 
Rubens,  Titian,  &c. 

The  eafi  dreffing-room  is  furnifhed  with  crimfon 
damafk,  and  contains  pictures  by  Vandyeke,  Watteau, 
Correggio,  Kneller,  Rubens,  Titian,  &c. 

In  the  grand  cabinet  are  feveral  pictures  by  Rubens, 
Vandyeke,  Raphael,  Carlo  Maratti,  and  Titian. 

The  faloon  is  grand,  and  proportioned  to  the  general 
magnificence.  The  lower  part  is  lined  with  marble. 
It  is  painted  by  Le  Guerre.  On  the  bides  are  repre- 
fented  different  nations  in  their  various  habits  and 
modes  of  drefs.  On  the  cieling  the  duke  is  reprefented 
as  flopped  in  the  career  of  his  victories  by  Peace  ; and 
Time  reminding  him  of  the  rapidity  of  his  own  fight. 

The  other  apartments  are  ornamented  with  elegant 
furniture  and  capital  pictures  by  the  firh  mailers,  many 
of  which  the  great  duke  received  from  the  hates  of 
Holland  and  princes  on  the  continent ; to  fpeak  of  all 
which  would  be  foreign  to  our  defign. 

Fhe  library  is  a noble  room,  183  feet  in  length,  ex~ 
elufive  of  the  book-cafes  ; and  contains  a large  and  va~ 
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I uable  collc&ron,  originally  begun  by  Lord  Sunder* 
land.  Ac  one  end  of  the  room  is  a ftatue  of  Queen 
Anne  by  Ryfbrack,  with  the  following  infcription; 

To  the  Memory  of  Queen  ANNE, 

Under  whole  Aulpices 
JOHN  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH 
Conquered  : 

And  to  whole  Munificence 
He  and  his  Polleritv 
With  Gratitude 

Owe  the  PofFefiion  of  BLENHEIM. 

A.  D.  M.DCC.XLVL 

In  the  library  are  fome  bulls,  and  feveral  portraits. 

In  the  chapel  which  occupies  one  of  the  wings,  is  a 
funerb  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  duke  and 
duchefs,  by  Ryfbrack.  They  are  reprefented  with 
their  two  fons,  who  died  young,  are  fupported  hy  fame 
and  hillory.  Beneath  is  a balfo-relievo,  the  taking  of 
Marefchal  Tallard.  The  fubjedf  of  the  altar-piece  is  the 
defccnt  from  the  crofs  by  jordaens,  of  Antwerp. 

The  gardens  are  fpacious,  and  have  been  much  en- 
larged by  the  prefent  duke.  In  the  new  part  near  the 
cafcade,  there  is  a fountain  erecRed,  Vvhich  was  a pre- 
fent to  John  Duke  of  Marlborough  ; a work  executed 
with  confummate  tafie,  under  the  direblions  ol  the  ce- 
lebrated Bernini,  alter  the  model  of  the  famous  one 
in  Piazza-Navona  at  Rome.  The  four  river-gods,  re- 
prefented as  the  guardian  genii  of  the  water  ; the  horfe 
alfo,  and  lion,  demand  peculiar  attention,  as  exquilite 
pieces  of  fculpture.  In  the  centre  is  an  obelifk ; and 
on  the  four  hides  of  its  bafe  is  an  infcription  in  the 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanifh  languages.  About 
the  middle  of  the  grand  approach,  is  a magnificent 
bridge,  confilfing  of  three  arches,  the  centre  one  of 
which  is  larger  than  the  Rialto  at  Venice  ; the  water 
is  formed  into  a capacious  valley  furrounded  by  an  ar- 
tificial declivity  of  a prodigious  depth,  and  is  indif- 
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putably  the  mod  capital  piece  of  water  in  the  king- 
dom. 

The  park  is  eleven  miles  in  circumference,  and  con- 
tains many  delightful  fcenes.  The  lover  of  rural  va- 
riety will  be  entertained  here  with  every  cireumftance 
of  beauty  which  he  can  exped!  from  diverfified  nature  ; 
from  hill  and  valley,  water  and  woods. 

In  this  park  originally  hood  a royal  palace,  where 
King  Ethelred  called  a parliament ; and  where  the 
brave  Alfred  is  reported  to  have  tranflated  Boetius  de 
Confolatione  Philofophia.  Henry  I.  inclofcd  the  park 
with  a wall,  the  greater  part  of  'which  is  now  remain- 
ing. His  fucceffor  Henry  II.  principally  refided  at 
this  feat,  and  eredled  a houfe  in  the  park,  encompafFed 
with  a labyrinth  of  extraordinary  contrivance  for  the 
habitation  of  his  concubine  the  fair  Rofamond  Clif- 
ford. This  romantic  retreat,  commonly  called  Ro- 
famond’s  bower,  was  fituated  on  the  hill  to  the  north- 
weft  of  the  bridge,  above  a remarkable  bath,  or  fpring, 
called  at  prefent  Rofamond’s  w;ell. 

The  fame  king  received  homage  in  this  palace  from 
Rees  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his} nobles.  He  likewdfe 
knighted  his  fon  Geoffery  here,  at  his  return  from  Nor- 
mandy ; and  foon  afterwards  he  here  gave  his  coufm  the 
Lady  Ermengard,  daughty  of  Richard  Vifcount  Beau- 
mont, in  marriage  to  William  King  of  Scotland. 

In  this  palace,  Edmund,  the  feeond  fon  of  Edward  I. 
was  born,  and  thence  denominated  Edmund  of  Wood- 
Hock  ; as  was  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  The  princefs 
afterwards  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  kept  a prifoner  here 
during  part  of  the  reign  of  her  lifter  Mary.  This  pa- 
lace retained  its  original  fplendour,  and  was  inhabited 
by  our  kings  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  but  began  to 
be  demolifhed  in  the  fucceeding  times  of  confufion. 
Its  magnificent  ruins  were  remaining  within  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century  near  the  bridge,  to  the 
north,  on  the  fpot  where  two  fycamores  have  been  fince 
planted  as  a memorial. 

The  park  and  manor  of  Woodftock,  with  other  ap~ 
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purtenances,  were  granted  with  concurrence  of  parlia- 
ment, by  Queen  Anne,  in  the  fourth  of  her  reign,  to 
John  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  his  heirs,  as  a mark 
of  national  gratitude  for  the  great  and  illuftrious  vic- 
tories obtained,  under  his  command,  over  the  French 
and  Bavarian  armies  ; particularly  at  Blenheim. 

The  grant  of  the  crown,  and  the  fervices  of  the  duke, 
are  fully  fpecified  on  the  pedeftal  of  a ftately  column, 
130  feet  in  height,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a lhatue  of 
the  duke,  fituated  in  the  grand  avenue.  On  one  fide  is 
the  following  infcription,  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  the 
late  Lord  Bolingbroke, 

The  CafUe  of  Blenheim  was  founded  by  Queen  Anne, 

In  the  fourth  year  of  her  reign, 

In  the  year  of  the  Chriflian  Era  1 705. 

A Monument  defigned  to  perpetuate  the  Memory  of  the 

Signal  Victory 

Obtained  over  the  French  and  Bavarians 
* Near  the  Village  of  BLENHEIM, 

On  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 

By  JOHN  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH; 

The  Hero  not  only  of  this  Nation,  but  of  this  Age  ; 
Whofe  Glory  was  equal  in  the  Council  and  in  the  Field; 
Who,  by  Wifdom,  Juftice,  Candour,  and  Addrefs, 
Reconciled  various,  and  even  oppofite,  Interefts ; 
Acquired  an  Influence 
Which  no  Rank,  no  Authority  can  give  ; 

Nor  any  Force,  but  that  of  fuperior  Virtue  ; 

Became  the  fixed  important  Centre, 

Which  united  in  one  common  Caufe 
The  principal  States  of  Europe  ; 

Who  by  military  Knowledge  and  irrefiftible  Valour, 

In  a long  feries  of  uninterrupted  triumphs, 

Broke  the  Power  of  France, 

When  railed  the  higheft,  when  exerted  the  mofl; 

Refcued  the  Empire  from  Defolation, 

Alferted  and  confirmed  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

Philip,  a Grandfon  of  the  Houfe  of  France,  united  to  the 
Intereiis,  directed  by  the  Policy,  fup'porLed  by  the  Arms 
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of  that  Crown,  was  placed  on  the  Throne  of  Spain.’ 
K ing  Will  i am  III.  beheld  this  formidahle  Union  of 
two  great,  and  once  rival  Monarchies. — At  the  End  of  a 
Life  fpent  in  defending  the  Liberties  of  Europe,  he  faw 
them  in  their  greatefl  Danger.  He  provided  for  their 
Security  in  the  mod  effectual  Manner — He  took  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  into  his  Service. 

. ( . . i ■ { ( . . . . ’til  r\  1 ' , \ : * [ 

Embaffador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Status-Genial  of  the  United  Provinces. 

' f.  < ; L . : ■ 

The  Duke  contracted  feveral  Alliances  before  the  Death  of 
King  William.  He  confirmed  and  improved  thele. 
He  contracted  others,  after  the  Acee-ifion  of  Queen 
Anne;  and  re-united  the  Confederacy,  which  had  been 
diffolved  at  the  end  of  a former  War,  in  a ftricter  and 
firmer  league* 

Captain- General  and  Commander  in  Chief 
Of  the  Forces  of  Grea't -Britain. 

The  Duke  led  to  the  Field  ’the  Army  of  the  Allies.  lie 
took  with  furprifing  Rapf  ity  Venio,  Ruremonde,  Ste- 
venfwaert,  and  Liege.  He  extended  and  fecured  the 
Frontiers  of  the  Dutch.  The  Enemies,  whom  he  found 
exulting  at  the  Gates  of  Nimeguen,  were  driven  to  feek 
for  Shelter  behind  their  Lines.  Lie  forced  Bonne,  Huy, 
Limburg,  in  another  Campaign.  He  opened  the  Com- 
munication of  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  the  Maefe.  Lie 
added  all  the  Country  between  thele  Rivers  to  his  former 
Conquefts.  'The  Army  of  Fiance,  favoured  by  the 
Defection  of  the  Eleftor  of  Bavaria,  had  penetrated  into 
the  Heart  of  the  Empire.  This  mighty  Body  lay  ex- 
pofed  to  immediate  ruin.  In  that  memorable  Crifis,  the 
Duke  of  Mar-lborouch  led  his  Troops  with  unex- 
ampled Celerity,  Secrecy,  Order,  from  the  Ocean  to  the 
Danube.  He  faw : He-  attacked:  Nor  flopped,  but 
to  conquer  the  Enemy.  He  forced  the  Bavarians, 
fultained  -by  the  French,  in  their  flrong  Intrenchments 
at  Schellenberg.  He  palled  the  Danube.  A lecond 
Royal  Army,  compofed  of  the  bell  Troops  of  France, 
was  lent  to  reinforce  the  fir  ft.  That  of  the  Confederates 
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Was  divided.  With  one  Part  of  it  the  Siege  of  Ingol- 
ftadt  was  carried  on.  With  the  other  the  Duke  gave 
Battle  to  the  united  Strength  of  France  and  Bavaria, 
On  the  2d  Day  of  Auguft  1704,  he  gained  a more  glo- 
rious Victory  than  the  Hi  (lories  of  any  Age  can  boafL 
The  Heaps  of  Slain  were  dreadful  Proofs  of  his  Valour, 
A Marfhal  of  France,  whole  Legions  of  French,  his 
Prifoners,  proclaimed  his  Mercy.  Bavaria  was  fubdued, 
Ratifbon,  Auglburg,  Ulm,  Meminghen,  all  the  Ufur- 
pations  of  the  Enemy,  were  recovered.  The  Liberty  of 
the  Diet,  the  Peace  of  the  Empire,  were  reftored.  From 
the  Danube,  the  Duke  turned  his  victorious  Arms  to- 
wards the  Rhine  and  the  Mofelle,  Landau,  Treves, 
Traerbach,  were  taken.  In  the  Courfe  of  one  Cam- 
paign, the  very  Nature  of  the  War  was  changed.  The 
Invaders  of  other  States  were  reduced  to  defend  their 
own.  The  Frontier  of  France  was  expofed  in  its  weakell; 
Part  to  the  Efforts  of  the  Allies. 

That  he  might  improve  this  advantage,  that  he  might  Dufh 
the  Sum  of  Things  to  a fpeedv  Decifion,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  led  his  Troops  early  in  the  following 
Year  once  more  to  the  Mofelle.  They,  whom  he  had 
faved  a few  Months  before,  neglefled  to  fecond  him 
now.  They,  who  might  have  been  his  Companions  in 
Conqueft,  refufed  to  join  him.  When  he  faw  the  ge- 
nerous defigns  he  had  formed,  fruffrated  by  private  in- 
tereft,  by  pique,  by  jealouly,  he  returned  with  Speed  to 
the  Made.  He  returned;  and  Fortune  and  Victory  re- 
turned with  him.  Liege  was  relieved;  Huy  retaken. 
The  French,  who  had  preffed  the  Army  of  the  States- 
General  with  fuperior  Numbers,  retired  behind  In- 
trench ments,  which  they  deemed  impregnable.  The 
Duke  forced  thefe  Intrenchments,  with  inconfiderable 
Lofs,  on  the  7th  Day  of  July  1705.  He  defeated  a 
great  Part  of  the  Army  which  defended  them.  The  reft 
cfcaped  by  a precipitate  retreat.  If  advantages  propor- 
tionable to  this  Succefs  were  not  immediately  obtained, 
let  the  Failure  be  aferibed  to  that  Misfortune  which  at- 
tends mod  Confederacies ; a Divifion  of  Opinions, 
where  one  alone  fhould  judge  ; a Divifion  of  Power, 
where  one  alone  fhould  command.  The  Difappoint- 
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ment  itfelf  did  Honour  to  the  Duke.  It  became  the 
Wonder  of  Mankind  how  he  could  do  fo  much  under 
thofe  Reftraints  which  had  hindered  him  from  doing 
more. 

Powers  more  abfolute  were  given  him  afterwards.  The 
Increafe  of  his  Powers  multiplied  his  Viflories.  At  the 
Opening  of  the  next  Campaign,  when  all  his  Army  was 
not  yet  alfembled ; when  it  was  hardly  known  that  he 
had  taken  the  Field;  the  Noife  of  his  Triumphs  was 
heard  over  Europe.  On  the  12th  of  May  1706,  he 
attacked  the  French  at  Ramillies.  In  the  Space  of  two 
Flours  the  whole  Army  was  put  to  Flight.  The  vigour 
and  Condu&j  with  which  he  improved  his  Succefs,  were 
equal  to  thole  wherewith  he  gained  it.  Louvain, 
Bruflels,  Malines,  Liere,  Ghent,  Oudenard,  Antwerp, 
Damme,  Bruges,  Courtray,  furrendered  : Oftend,  Menin, 
Dendermona,  and  Aeth,  were  taken.  Brabant,  and 
Flanders  were  recovered.  Places  which  had  refilled  the 
greatell  Generals  for  Months,  for  Years,  Provinces  dis- 
puted for  Ages,  were  the  Conquefls  of  a Summer. 
Nor  was  the  Duke  content  to  triumph  alone.  Soli- 
citous for  the  general  Interell,  his  Care  extended  to  the 
remotefl  Scenes  of  the  War.  He  chofe  to  lelfen  his  own 
Army,  that  he  might  enable  the  Leaders  of  other  Armies 
to  conquer.  To  this  it  mull  be  aferibed  that  Turin  was 
relieved;  .tbe  Duke  of  Savoy  reinllated ; the  French 
driven  with  Confulion  out  of  Italy. 

Thefe  Viflories  gave  the  Confederates  an  Opportunity  of 
carrying  on  the  War  on  every  Side  into  the  Dominions 
of  France.  But  fhe  continued  to  enjoy  a kind  of 
peaceable  Neutrality  in  Germany.  From  Italy  Hie  was 
once  alarmed,  and  had  no  more  to  fear.  The  entire  Re- 
duction of  his  Power,  whofe  Ambition  had  caufed, 
whofe  Strength  fupported,  the  War,  feemed  relerved  for 
him  alone,  who  had  lo  triumphantly  begun  the  glorious 
Work. 

The  Barrier  of  France,  on  the  Side  of  the  Low  Countries, 
had  been  forming  lor  more  than  half  a Century.  What 
Art,  Power,  Expence,  could  do,  had  been  done  to  render 
it  impenetrable.  Yet  here  fhe  was  moll  expofed  ; for  here 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  threatened  to  attack  her* 
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To  cover  what  they  had  gained  by  Surprise,  or  had  been 
yielded  to  them  by  Treachery,  the  French  marched  to 
the  Banks  of  the  Scheldt.  At  their  head  were  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood,  and  their  mod  fortunate  General 
the  Duke  of  Vendofme.  Thus  commanded,  thus  polled, 
they  hoped  to  check  the  Viflor  in  his  courfe.  Vain 
were  their  Hopes.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  parted 
the  River  in  their  Sight.  Fie  defeated  their  whole  army. 
The  Approach  of  Night  concealed,  the  Proximity  of 
Ghent  favoured,  their  Flight.  They  neglefled  nothing 
to  repair  their  Lofs,  to  defend  their  Frontier.  New 
Generals,  new  Armies,  appeared  in  the  Nether- 
lands. All  contributed  to  enhance  the  Glory,  none 
were  able  to  retard  the  Progrels,  of  the  Confederate 
Army. 

Lille,  the  Bulwark  of  this  Barrier,  was  befieged.  A nu- 
merous Garrifon,  and  a Marfhal  of  France,  defended  the 
place.  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  commanded,  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  covered  and  lullained  the  Siege. 
The  Rivers  were  feized,  and  the  Communication  with 
IFolland  interrupted.  The  Duke  opened  new  Com- 
munications with  great  Labour,  and  much  greater  Art. 
Through  Countries  over-run  by  the  Enemy,  the  necef- 
fary  Convoys  arrived  in  Safety.  One  alone  was  attacked* 
The  Troops  which  attacked  it  were  beat.  The  Defence 
of  Lifle  was  animated  by  Affurances  of  Relief. 

The  French  affembled  all  their  Force.  They  marched  to- 
wards the  Town.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
offered  them  Battle,  without  fulpending  the  Siege,  They 
abandoned  the  Enterprize.  They  came  to  fave  the 
Town.  They  were  fpeflators  of  its  fall. 

From  this  Conquefl  the  Duke  haftenecl  to  others.  The 
Polls  taken  by  the  Enemy  on  the  Scheldt  were  furprifed. 
That  River  was  parted  the  lecond  Time  : and,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  great  preparations  made  to  prevent  it,  with- 
out Oppofition. 

Bruffels,  befieged  by  the  Eleflor  of  Bavaria,  was  relieved. 
Ghent  furrendered  to  the  Duke  in  the  Middle  of  a Win- 
ter remarkably  fevere.  An  Army,  little  inferior  to  his 
own,  marched  out  of  the  Place. 

As  foon  as  the  Seafon  of  the  Year  permitted  him  to  opera 
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another  Campaign,  the  Duke  befieged  and  took  Tour-. 

■ nay.  He  invefted  Mons.  Near  this  City,  the  French 
Army,  covered  bv  thick  Woods,  defended  by  noble  In- 
trenchments,  waited  -to  moleft,  nor  pre fumed  to  offer 
Battle.  Even  this  was  not  attempted  by  them  with  Im- 
punity. On  the  la  ft  day  of  Auguft  1709,  the  Duke 
, attacked  them  in  their  Camp.  All  was  employed-;  no- 
thing availed  againfl  the  Refolution  of  fuch  a General, 
sgainft  the  Fury  of  fuch  Troops.  The  Battle'  was 
bloody.  The  event  decifive.  The  Woods  were  pierced. 
The  Fortifications  trampled  down.  The  Enemy  flad. 

• The  Town  was  taken.  Douav,  Bethune,  Aire,  St.’  Ve- 
nant,  Bouchain,  underwent  the  fame  Fate  in  two  fuc- 
. ceeding  Years.  Their  vigorous  Refiftance  could  not 
fave  them.  The  Army  of  France  durft  not  attempt  to 
relieve  them.  It  feemed  preferved  to  defend  the  Capital 
r of  the  Monarchy. 

The  profpedt  of  this  extreme  Diftrefs  was  neither  diftant 
. nor  dubious.  The  French  acknowledged  their  Con- 
queror, and  fued  for  Peace. 

Thefe  are  the  Adfions  of  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
Performed  in  the  Compafs  of  a few  Years, 
Sufficient  to  adorn  the  Annals  of  Ages. 

The  Admiration  of  other  Nations 
.'Will  be  conveved  to  lateft  Pofterity, 

In  the  Hiftories  even  of  the  Enemies  of  Britain, 

The  Senfe  which  the  Britifh  Nation  had 
Of  his  tranfcendent  Merit, 

Was  exprefTed 

In  the  moft  folemn,  moft  effectual,  moft  durable  Manner, 
The  A6ts  of  Parliament*  infcribed  on  this  Pillar 

Shall  ftand 

As  long  as  the  Britifh  Name,  and  language  laft, 
Illuftrious  Monuments 
Of  Marlborough’s  Glory, 

And 

Of  Britain’s  Gratitude. 

* Several  recitals  of  claufes  in  a£ts  of  parliament,  made  ta  honour 
A jis  conymander,  are  engraven  on  the  fame  fuperb  pillar. 
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The  houfe  itfelf  was  built  at  the  public  expence, 
but  the  bridge,  the  column  juft  mentioned,  and  the 
portal  contiguous  to  the  town,  were  eredled  folely  at 
the  charge  ot  Sarah  duchefs  of  Marlborough. 

Near  the  palace  there  was  anciently  an  hofpital"  or 
alms-houfe. 

Near  Kiddington  is  Ditchley,  late  a feat  of  the  Earl 
of  Lichfield,  in  which  were  fome  beautiful  pictures, 
particularly  portraits,  by  Rubens,  Vandycke,  Lely,  and 
other  mafters.  About  a mile  from  Enftone,  is  Hey- 
thorp,  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  At  Great' 
Tew,  about  three  miles  north-eaft  from  Heythorp,  a 
teftelated  pavement  was  dug  up  fome  years  fince.' 

Chapel  houfe,  at  prefent  an  inn,  was  formerly  a 
chapel  for  pilgrims,  with  a burial  ground.  Chipping 
Norton  is.  a large  well  built  town  governed  by  two 
bailiffs  and  burgeftes.  It  was  formerly  a borough, 
and  fent  members  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  and  Edward  III.  Here  is  a manufacture  of 
horfe-cloths,  tilting,  &c.  and  another  of  harrateens. 
Here  is  a free  grammar-fehool,  founded  by  Edward  V I. 
under  the  patronage  of  the  corporation.  The  church 
is  a noble  ftruhlure,  and  near  it  are  the  veftiges  of  a 
caftle.  At  Cold  Norton,  or  Norton  Frigida,  there  was 
a priory  or  hofpital  of  Auguftine  canons,  founded  by 
William  Fitz-Alan  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIE  for  want  of  canons  to  elehl  a 
prior  the  corporation  was  diffolved,  and  the  monaftery 
feizcd  by  the  crown-  It  was  given  to  the  church  or 
Weftminfter,  hut  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was 
finally  veiled  in  Brazen-nofe  College,  Oxford. 

Three  miles  north-north-weft  are  Rollrich  Hones, 
a circle  of  ftones  twenty-two  in  number,  fhapelefs, 
unequal,  and  much  confirmed  by  time,  the  diameter 
of  the  circle  about  thirty-five  yards.  Some  of  the 
ftones  are  feven  feet  high  ; their  number  is  laid  to  have 
been  originally  fixty.  Thefe  ftones  lie  between  two 
villages,  named  Great  and  Little  Rowlwright  5 fo  that 
Rollrich  is  only  a corruption  of  the  more  proper  word, 
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Five  miles  N.N.E.  from  Chipping-Norton  is 
Hoke-M  orton,  or  Hogs-Norton,  anciently  a royal  vil- 
lage. Here  the  Danes  were  defeated  with  great  {laugh- 
ter by  the  Saxons  under  Edward  the  Elder,  about  the 
year  914.  There  are  veftiges  of  both  camps  near  the 
four  (Eire  ftones  which  mark  the  boundaries  of  the 
counties  of  Oxford,  Gloucefter,  Warwick,  and  Wor- 
cefter.  Two  miles  to  the  fouth  is  Caftleton,  where 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  camp. 

The  ancient  fofs-way  ran  through  Morton  in  the 
Marfh  from  the  weft  to  the  north  of  England.  Morton 
is  a poor  place,  and  its  market  long  difcontinued.  Bour- 
ton  is  thought  to  have  been  anciently  a larger  place,  as 
after  rains  the  foundations  of  houfes  are  difcernible. 
Near  it  are  the  veftiges  of  a large  camp.  Bengeworth 
appears  like  the  fuburb  to  Evefham,  which  is  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river,  and  had  anciently  a caftle,  which 
was  gained  from  William  de  Beauchamp  by  William 
de  Audeville,  Abbot  of  Evefham,  and  by  him  razed 
and  its  fite  confecrated  as  a burial  ground. 

Perfhore  is  fituated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Avon, 
which  runs  into  the  Severn  at  Tewkefbury,  and  is  faid 
by  Camden  to  derive  its  name  from  pears,  which  trees 
th  rive  well  there.  The  town  contains  about  300  houfes; 
and  has  a manufacture  of  ftockings.  Here  was  a mo* 
naftery,  founded  by  Ofwald,  nephew  of  Ethelred  king 
of  Mercia,  in  the  year  689,  which  confifted  firft  of 
fecular  clerks,  then  monks,  then  feculars  again,  or 
nuns,  who  were  di tonified  by  King  Edgar  and  Bifhop 
Ofwald,  in  the  year  984;  after  which  it  became  an 
abbey  of  BenediCtine  monks.  At  the  DilTolution  the 
fite  was  granted  to  William  and  Francis  Sheldon. 

Four  miles  S.W.  from  Perfhore  is  Strenfham,  the 
native  place  of  Butler,  the  celebrated  author  of  Hudi- 
bras.  Stoughton  was  the  native  place  of  Dr.  William 
Derham,  the  divine  and  philofopher.  At  Whitting- 
ton, Ofhire,  Viceroy  or  Earl  of  Worcefterfhire,  about 
the  end  of  the  feventh  century,  gave  a parcel  of  land 
to  two  nuns  to  found  a convent,  which  feems  to  have 
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continued  under  three  or  four  abbeffes  till  the  year 
774.,  and  after  } but  at  length  it  came  to  the  bifhopric 
of  Worcelter. 

Worcefter  is  fituated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Se~ 
vern,  and  is  of  great  antiquity,  being  founded  by 
the  Britons,  and  by  them  called  Caer  Guarongon ; 
the  judicious  continuator  of  Camden,  thinks  the  Ro~ 
mans  had  but  little  concern  with  Worcefter,  or  the 
county.  After  the  elbablifhment  of  chriftianity,  and  the 
great  bifhopric  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  was  divided* 
an  epifcopal  fee  with  a chapter  of  fecular  clerks  was 
placed  here  by  Ethelred  and  Archbifhop  Theodore 
about  the  year  680,  in  a church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
which  was  in  the  next  century  more  generally  called 
St.  Mary's.  On  the  expulfion  of  the  feculars  by  King 
Edgar,  Bifhop  Ofwald,  before  the  year  964,  founded  a 
new  cathedral  in  the  old  church-yard,  to  the  honour  of 
the  blefled  virgin,  and  placed  therein  a prior  and  Be- 
nedictine monks.  Soon  after  the  conqueff  the  number 
of  monks  increafed  from  twelve  to  fifty  by  the  mu- 
nificence of  Bifhop  Wulflan,  who  built  a new  and 
larger  monaftery  in  the  year  lo83  ; and  thus  it  conti- 
nued till  the  fupprefifion,  when  moft  of  the  pofFeffions 
were  regranted  for  the  endowment  of  a dean,  ten 
canons,  ten  minor  canons,  ten  lay  clerks,  ten  cho- 
rifters,  forty  king’s  fcholars,  two  fchoolmaffers,  &c. 

Worceilerwas  anciently  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  two 
aldermen,  and  a common  council,  and  fent  members 
to  parliament  from  the  firft.  The  prefent  charter  was 
granted  by  James  i.  vefting  the  government  of  the  city 
fn  a mayor,  aldermen,  recorder,  fheriffs,  and  common 
council.  This  city  has  feveral  times  fuffered  by  war 
and  fire,  particularly  under  Hardicnute  in  1041  ; when 
the  inhabitants,  borne  down  by  the  great  load  of  taxes, 
Jdlled  one  of  his  colleCfors ; at  which  he  was  fo  en- 
gaged that  he  commanded  a general  maffacre,  from 
which  only  a few  efcaped  by  flying  into  Beverley,  an 
Bland  in  the  river,  fet  fire  to  the  town,  and  ravaged  the 
country  round  it ; however,  it  in  fome  meafure  reco- 
vered itfelf  from  this  difafter  5 but  in  the  year  1089,  in 
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.the- reign  of  William  Rufus,  Roger  de  Montgomery, 
Earl  of  Shrewfbury,  coming  with  a great  body  of 
Welchmen,  burnt  the  fuburbs,  and  attacked  the  city; 
but  the  townfmen  {hutting  the  gates,  conveyed  their 
wives,  children j and  goods  into  the  caftle,  and  then 
made  a. brave  refiftance.  Wulftan,  the  bifhop,  per- 
ceiving that  fome  of  the  enemy  had  left  the  liege  to  ra- 
vage the  country,  encouraged  the  inhabitants  to  make 
a fally,  which  they  did  with  fuch  advantage,  that  they 
killed  and  took  prifoners above  five  thoufand  men,  and 
obliged  the  reft  to  raife  the  liege.  In  the  year  1113,  it 
was  again  nearly  deftroyed  by  a cafual  fire,  the  caftle 
Itfelf  was  entirely  confumed,  and  the  roof  of  the  ca- 
thedral received  great  damage.  This  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  done  clandeftinely  by  the  Welch,  becaufe 
this  city  ferved  to  curb  their  lao ftili ties ; in  confequence 
of  which  Henry  I.  raifed  a great  army,  and  marching 
into  Wales,  made  a great  {laughter,  and  reduced  them 
to  fuch  extremities  that  they  fubmitted  to  his  mercy. 

In  the  civil  wTars  between  King  Stephen  and  the 
Emprefs  Matilda,  the  king  finding  that  William  Beau- 
champ, of  Eimev,  to  whom  the  city  and  caftle  be- 
longed, w?as  engaged  in  the  intereft  of  Matilda,*  he  dif- 
pofTeffed  him  of  both,  and  gave  them  to  the  Earl  of 
Mellent  and  Leicefler  ; but  afterwards  difapproving  ;pf 
his  condudl,  he  refolvcd  to  take  the  caftle  from  him  ; 
fox  which  purpofe  he  aflaulted  Worcefter  wdth  a gr&'at 
army,  and  having  taken  the  city  burnt  it  to  the  ground, 
and  returned  wdth  a great  booty.  After  Stephen's 
■death,  the  emprefs  reftored  the  city  and  caftle  to  WiK 
liana  Beauchamp,  and  his  heirs.  The  misfortunes  of 
the  . ci  ty  did  not  end  here ; for,  in  the  year  1175,  a 
church,  which  had  been  lately  eredfed,  fell  down;  and;, 
m 1202,  the  city  w7as  again  deftroyed  by  fire  in  1216, 7 
the.  city  was  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Chefter,  and  then 
church  plundered;  two  years  after  which, ‘two  of  the 
final  left  towers, of  the  chqrch  were  thrown  down  by  a 
ftorm.  In  fhort,  this  city  has  been  attacked  dr  be- 
fteged,  and  fuffered,  more  or  lefts,  in  all  the  civil  wars 
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between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafler,  but  from 
each  of  thefe  difafters  it  always  foon  recovered,  and 
has  continued,  for  the  moft  part,  in  a fiourifhing  date. 

The  cathedral,  after  its  erection  by  Bifhop  W tih 
dan,  differed  more  than  once  by  fire.  In  i2iS^ 
it  was  confecrated  anew,  in  the  prefence  of  King 
Henry  III.  and  a grand  affembly  of  nobility,  bifhops*. 
&c.  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Peter* 
St.  O’fwald,  and  St.  Wulftan.  Two  years  after  the 
bells  were  confecrated.  In  1224,  the  church  was  en- 
larged by  Bifhop  Blois  ; this  was  the  wed  front.  In 
1374  the  tower  was  finifhed.  1 There  are  eight  mufical 
bells  fuppofed  to  be  equal  to  thofe  at  York,  the  lafgefi 
weighing  6,600  lbs.  c In  1380,  Biihop  'Wakefield 
lengthened  the  nave  and  fide  aides,  and  made  a {lately 
■window  at  the  wed  front,  where  the  throne  of  his  pre- 
fen t Majefiy  George  HI.  was  creeled,  when  he  ho- 
noured the  mufic  meeting  with  his  prefence,  in  1788  ; 
and  which  window  whs  again  rebuilt  under  the  infpec- 
tion  of  Mr.  T.  .J.ohn fen;  architedi,  in  1789,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  royal  vifit.  In  1792,  a new  win- 
dow was  likewife  built  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  cathedral* 
under  the  diredlion  of  the  above  architect,  in  which 
are  beautiful  paintings  on  glafs  by  Mrs.  johnfon  ; viz. 
the  Eye  of  Providence,  Arms  of  the  Chapter,;  Dove, 
four  Evangelifts,  Trinity,  Edgar’s  Tower,  &c; 

The  cathedral  makes  a noble  appearance,  in  its 
model  refembiing  the  collegiate  church'  at  Bruffels, 
The  flails  in  the  choir  w!ere  made  in  1397,  but 
the  cornices  over  -them  are  a modern  work.  They 
are  made  with  fine  I riHi  oak,  with  abundance  of 
carvings,  and  are  in  . number  fifty1-- two,  ■ The  pulpit 
is  of  ftonej  of  an  odlagbnal  'figure,  catved  in  the  Go- 
thic mode,  with  the  four  evangelic- hieroglyphics,  and 
a’curious  reprefen  tarion  of  the  Hew  Jerusalem,?  as  de~ 
feribed  in  the  Revelations.  The  altar-piece,,  which  Is 
of  plain  oak,  with  pi  1 afters  in  the  Corinthian  order? 
has  a beautiful,  pidfure  of ‘the  Defcent  from  the  Crofs* 
in  the  centre  panncl,-  which  w7as  prefented  to  the 
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chapter  by  Valentine  Green,  Efq.  F.  A.S.  in  the  year 
1792.  The  bifhop's  throne  is  a work  in  the  old  tafte  ; 
on  the  top  is  the  type  of  the  eccleliaftical  jurifdi&ion  ; 
and  the  emblems  of  peace,  denoted  by  the  olive  branch. 
The  organ  confifts  of  nine  hops  ; the  trumpet  flop  is 
allowed  to  be  the  fineft  in  the  kingdom.  The  laft  re- 
paration of  it  coft  300I.  raifed  by  fubfeription  of  the 
neighbouring  noblemen,  whofe  names  are  blazoned 
on  the  gallery.  In  1373,  the  cloifter  was  built,  in 
which  is  the  library  ; and  the  college-hall,  where  the 
oratorios  are  performed  at  the  triennial  meetings  of  the 
three  choirs,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  clergy.  The  king’s-fehool  is  likewife  kept  here. 
There  remains  one  public-office  of  the  old  monaftery, 
the  audit-houfe,  built  in  1320.  The  chief  monument 
in  the  cathedral  is  that  of  King  John,  the  moil  an- 
cient one  that  is  extant,  in  England  at  leaft,  of  the 
kings,  from  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
tomb  is  near  the  altar,  whereon  lies  his  effigy,  crown- 
ed; on  which  was  written,  “ Johannes  Rex  Angliae;" 
now  defaced.  The  fepulchral  chapel  of  Prince  Ar- 
thur, eldeft  brother  of  Henry  VIII.  is  the  moil  cu- 
rious and  elaborate  piece  of  antique  grandeur  in  this 
cathedral.  The  workmanfhip  with  which  it  is  deco- 
rated, and  which  was  beautified  in  1791,  confifts  of 
five  orders  of  images ; viz.  virgins,  bifhops,  kings* 
confeflors,  and  angels;  the  arms  of  England,  and 
other  fymbols  and  badges  of  royalty.  The  top  is  ter- 
minated in  an  arched  roof  curioufly  fretted,  in  whofe 
centre  is  a pendant,  on  the  bofs  of  which  are  the  arms 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  carved  in  (lone.  Beneath 
this  is  his  tomb  of  fine  marble.  Round  the  verge  of 
the  top  is  the  following  infeription  : — “ Here  lyeth 
buried  Prince  Arthur,  the  firft  begotten  fonne  of  the 
ri-ghte  renowned  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  which  hoble 
prince  departed  out  of  this  tranfitory  life  att  the  caftie 
of  Ludlow,  the  feaventeenthe  yeere  of  his  father's 
reign,  and  of  our  Lord  God,  one  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred and  two.”  Near  the  clock  is  a noble  monument 
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to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Hough.  He  is  reprefented  fit- 
ting in  a reclined  pofiure.  Underneath  he  is  ftanding 
before  the  high  commiflion  court,  which  ejected  him 
from  the  government  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
This  curious  piece  of  fculpture  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Roubiliac,  and  is  the  finefi  of  the  kind  in  this  part  of 
the  kingdom.  There  are  nine  parifh  churches  within 
the  liberties  of  the  city,  and  two  without,  exclufive  of 
the  cathedral. 

There  are  other  places  of  religious  worfhip  for  Ro- 
man catholics,  prelbyterians,  methodifis,  and  anabap- 
tifts.  The  guildhall  is  a magnificent  ftrucfiure,  and 
was  built  in  the  year  1720.  Edgar’s  tower,  a firong 
portal,  wras  part  of  the  ancient  caftle  built  in  the  year 
970.  Other  public  buildings  are  the  county  gaol,  city 
gaol,  houfe  of  induftry,  infirmary,  and  theatre. 

The  hop-market  is  the  moft  confiderable  during  the 
feafon  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  governed  by  guardians 
chofen  out  of  every  parifh  in  the  city.  There  are  ex- 
tend ve  and  commodious  warehoufes  for  hops,  in  which 
large  quantities  are  lodged  for  the  convenience  of 
dealers. 

The  bridge  is  a handfome  fione  firudlure  of  five 
arches,  built  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gwynn.  The 
firft  fione  was  laid  by  the  earl  of  Coventry,  in  the  year 
1771,  and  the  w'hole  was  completed  in  the  year  1780. 

In  the  eaft  part  of  the  city  there  was  an  hofpital  for 
two  chaplains,  five  poor  men,  and  two  vomen,  founded 
to  the  honour  of  St.  Wulftan.  It  w*as  made  a part  of  the 
endowment  of  Chrift  Church,  Oxford.  The  hall  of  this 
building,  called  the  Commandery,  is  ftill  remaining, 
roofed  with  Irifih  oak,  and  adorned  with  carved  vrork. 
Ihe  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  fought  fo  bravely  for 
Charles  II.  at  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  was  buried  in 
a jparlour  of  this  houfe. 

In  the  north  part  of  the  town  wras  another  hofpital 
dedicated  to  St.  Ofwa  Id,  founded  before  the  year 
1268.  Without  St.  Martin’s  gate  was  a houfe  of 
grey  friars,  founded  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  which, 
at  the  Dififolution,  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
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bailiffs  and  citizens  of  Worcefter,  as  was  likewife  the 
houfe  of  white  friars,  founded  by  the  Beauchamps  of 
Powick.  The  friars  de  Penitentia  Jefu  fettled  here  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

At  Whifton,  in  the  north  part  of  the  city,  was  a 
priory  of  Ciftertian  nuns,  faid  to  have  been  founded  by 
a biff  op  of  Worcefter,  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to 
Richard  Callowhill.  It  is  hill  called  White  Ladies. 

In  the  year  1651 , Charles  II.  marched  from  Scotland, 
..and  arrived  at  Worcefter,  followed  by  Cromwell  at 
his  heels,  with  an  army  greatly  fuperior  to  the  king's. 
!On  the  third  day  of  September,  the  anniverfary  of  the 
battle  at  Dunbar,  Cromwell  attacked  the  royalifts  at 
both  ends  of  the  town,  and  the  engagement  lafted  fe- 
deral hours,  during  which  the  brigade  commanded  by 
the  dyke  of  Plamilton  and  general  Middleton  fought 
with  great  gallantry,  until  Middleton  w7as  dangeroufly 
hurt,  the  duke  mortally  wounded,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  his  officers  and  foldiers  difabled  or  flain.  No 
other  part  of  the  royalifts  made  the  leaft  refiftance. 
The  cavalry  were  immediately  driven  back  into  the 
town,  which  was  filled  with  confufion  and  difmay.  In 
vain,  did  the  king  endeavour  to  rally  and  lead  them 
back  to  the  charge.  They  fled  at  full  gallop  ; and 
bei,ng  purfued  by  the  enemy’s  horfe,  were  killed, 
.taken,  or  difperfed.  The  infantry,  thus  abandoned, 
were  feized  with  confternation,  and  tamely  flood  to 
;be  butchered  by  the  victors.  Two  thoufand  periffed 
-by  the  fword ; and  four  times  that  number  being 
taken,  were  fdld  as  fiaves  to  the  American  planters. 

The  earls  of  Lauderdale,  Rothes,  Carnwath,  Kelly, 
.Derby,  Cleveland,  and  general  David  Lefley,  fell 
-into  the  enemy’s  hands;  and  the  duke  of  Plamilton 
.died  of  his  wounds,  fmcerely  regretted  by  all  good 
men,  as  a nobleman  of  unblemiftied  worth  and  inte- 
grity. ‘ The  king  retired'  from  the,  field  with  Lefley, 
and  a good  body  of  horfe;  but  feeing  them  over- 
whelmed with  confternation,  and.  believing  they  .could 
.not  poffibly  reach  their  own  country,  he  withdrew 
T - ,.  ; ■ . . . . •:  i j:  ; ; ' ' />  0.  ' • 
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himfelf  from  them  in  the  night,  with  two  or  three 
fervants,  whom  he  likewife  difmifted  after  they  had 
cut  off  his  hair,  that  he  might  have  the  better  chance 
of  remaining  unknown.  By  the  direction  of  the  earl 
of  Derby  he  went  to  Bofcdbel,  in  Shropfhire,  where 
he  was  for  fome  days  entertained  by  four  brothers  of 
the  name  of  Pendrell  ; three  of  thefe  acfted  as  feouts, 
while  the  fourth  accompanied  the  king,  who,  being 
di'jfguifed  in  the  habit  of  a peafant,  worked  for  fome 
days  at  wood-cutting.  Then  Charles  made  an  attempt 
tor  e tire  into  Wales  under  the  conduct:  of  his  compa- 
nion ; but  the  paffes  of  the  Severn  were  guarded  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  he  returned  to'Bofeobel,  where 
he  met  With  colonel  Carelefs,  who  had,  like  himfelf, 
efeaped  from  the  battle  of  Worcefter.  It  was  during 
his  relidence  in  this  place,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
climb  a fpreading  oak,  among  the  thick  branches  of 
w7hich  they  paffed  that  day  together,  beholding  and 
overhearing  the  converfaticn  of  feveral  perfons,  who 
went  thither  on  purpofe  to  fearch'  for  their  unhappy 
fovereign,  that  they  might  deliver  him  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies, 

Florence,  the  hiftorian,  was  a monk  of  Worcefter, 
in  the  twelfth  centurv.  Senatus  Bravonius,  who 
WTOte  the  lives  of  Ofwald  and  W ulftan,  was  prior  of 
Worcefter  in  the  year  1189.  Lord  Somers  was  bom 
in  this  city  in  the  year  1652. 

Three  miles  fouth  from  Worcefter  is  Powick,  where 
was  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Beauchamp  family.  A 
battle  was  fought  here  in  the  year  1642,  in  w;hich  the 
royalifts  were  victorious.  • 

Bromyard  is  fituated  in  a cider  country,  near  the 
river  Frome,  which  runs  into  the  Lug,  about  three 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Hereford  : it  has  a weekly  market 
on  Tuefday.  There  were  three  prebends  belonging  to 
this  church  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  in  the 
gift  of  the  bifhops  of  Hereford.  The  bifhops  of  Here- 
ford had  anciently' a palace  at  Whitburn,  three  miles 
eaft  from  Bromyard,  which  is  let  to  farm.  Two 
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miles  fouth  from  Bridenbury  is  Pencomb,  whofe  lord 
requires  a pair  of  gilt  fpurs  as  a heriot  from  every 
mayor  of  Hereford  who  dies  in  his  office. 

Leominfler,  or  Lemfler,  is  fituated  on  the  Wye,  in 
what  are  called  the  Marfhes  of  Wales.  The  name  is 
by  fome  fancifully  derived  from  the  two  wrords  Leonis 
Monafferium  ; or,  the  Lion’s  Monaffery,  from  a lion 
feen  in  a dream  by  Merwald,  the  founder  : but  by 
the  Britons  it  was  called  Lhan-lieni,  which  flgnifies 
the  church  of  nuns  ; and  Merewalch,  king  of  Mercia, 
founding  here  a cell  to  Reading  Abbey,  Camden  is 
Satisfied  with  that  derivation  ; though  he  fays  feme  de- 
rive it  from  Litiufhy  flax  : but  its  chief  glory  is  from 
the  wool  of  flleep  fed  in  the  neighbouring  grounds, 
called  Lemfler  Ore,  which  Europe  in  general  prefers 
to  all,  except  that  of  Apulia  and  Tarentum.  He  tells 
us  likewife,  that  it  produces  fo  much  wheat,  and  fuch 
excellent  white  bread,  that  Lemfler  bread  and  Weo- 
bley  ale  are  become  proverbial.  Leominfter  was  an 
ancient  demefne  of  the  crown,  and  allotted  by  the 
ConfelTor  to  Edith,  his  queen.  At  the  Conqueft  it 
was  governed  by  eight  praepofiti,  or  chief  officers  of 
the  king.  The  town  flood  firft  moftly  on  the  weft 
bank  of  the  river;  but  being  burned  by  William  de 
Breos,  lord  of  Brecknock,  when  he  revolted  from 
King  John,  it  was  principally  rebuilt  on  the  other 
fide  : it  is  well  built,  and  the  environs  fertile.  The 
chief  trade  is  in  wool,  felts,  and  leather.  It  has  fent 
members  to  parliament  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
It  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Mary,  and  is  governed 
by  a bailiff  and  aldermen.  In  the  year  1610,  the 
affixes  for  the  county  were  held,  here  On  account  of  the 
plague  being  at  Hereford : at  this  affize  Roger  Cad- 
wallader,  a fecular  pried,  who  was  born  at  Stretton, 
in  this  county,  was  condemned  for  taking  orders 
beyond  fea,  drawn,  hanged,  and  quartered;  his  quar- 
ters hung  up  at  the  four  ends  of  the  town,  and  his 
head  fet  up  on  the  market-place.  Merwald  founded 
a monaftery  here  as  early  as  the  year  660,  which  was 
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deftroyed  by  the  Danes.  Here  was,  then  a college  of 
prebendaries,  and  afterwards  an  abbey  of  nuns,  who 
were  all  difperfed,  and  their  lands  poffefted  by  laymen, 
before  the  year  1125,  when  Henry  I.  granted  the 
houfe  and  property  to  his  Benedibfine  abbey  at  Read- 
ing, to  which  it  became  a cell.  At  the  Diffolution, 
the  greateft  part  of  the  fire  was  granted  to  the  bailiff 
and  burgeffes  of  the  town.  Mr.  Blount  derives  the 
name  from  Leofric,  who  was  earl  of  Mercia.  Leland 
tells  us,  that  the  abbey  of  Shaftefbury  had  rule  at 
Lemfter,  poffeffed  much  lands,  and  fent  part  of  the 
reliques  of  St.  Edward  the  Martyr  to  be  adored  there. 
He  tells  us  likewife,  that  the  people  of  Hereford  and 
Worcefter  complained  of  the  frequency  of  people  that 
come  to  Lemfter  in  prejudice  to  both  their  markets  in 
the  fhire-towns,  and  alio  in  hindering  their  draping; 
whereupon  the  market  was  changed  from  Saturday  to 
Friday,  fince  which  Lemfter  hath  decayed.  Merwald 
is  faid  to  have  had  a caftle  about  half  a mile  eaft  from 
the  town,  where,  in  Leland’s  time,  were  fome  tokens 
of  ditches  ; and  the  people  of  Lemfter  went  out  once 
a year  to  fport  and  play.  It  was,  he  fays,  called 
Comfort  Caftle.  The  memorial  of  the  caftle  is  for- 
gotten : the  fports  are  now  no  more  obferved.  On  a 
hill  at  Orlton,  five  miles  north  from  Leorninfter,  is 
a deep  cave  called  Palmer’s  Charm,  of  which  the  inha- 
bitants tell  wonderful  ftories.  At  Kingfland,  Leland 
tells,  was  another  caftle  belonging  to  Merwald,  of 
which  the  ditches  and  keep  were  then  to  be  feen. 
Three  miles  north  from  Kingfland  is  Croft,  where  the 
family  of  that  name  had  a caftle  or  manfton  from  the 
Conqueft.  The  defcendent  is  a baronet.  Of  this  fa- 
mily was  Sir  Richard  Croft,  who  took  the  fon  of 
Henry  VI.  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Tewkefbury,  and 
was  induced  to  give  him  up  to  Edward  IV.  on  his 
promife  of  fparing  the  prince’s  life. 

At  Mortimer’s  Crofs  a battle  was  fought  in  the  year 
1460,  between  the  houfe  of  York,  under  the  earl  of 
March  afterwards  Edward  IV,  apd  the  Lancaftrians 
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under  Jafper  Tudor,  earl  of  Pembroke,  in  which  the 
latter  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  2000  men. 

North  from  .hence  is  Wigmore,  where  a college  of 
prebendaries  was  founded  by  Ralph  de  Mortimer : 
according  to  whofe  will  a religious  houfe  was  begun 
at  Shobdon,  or  Scobledon,  by  his  fon  Hugh,  but  for 
want  of  water  was  removed,  firft  to  Eye  on  the  Lug, 
afterwards  to  Wigmore,  then  to  Beodune,  and  back 
to  Shobdon  ; but  in  the  year  1179,  the  monks  finally 
fettled  in  a noble  monaftery  about  a mile  from  Wig- 
more,  in  the  rnarfh  land  towards  Shrewfbury,  which 
was  built,  amply  endowed,  and  eredled  into  an  abbey 
of  the  order  of  Auguftine,  at  the  expence  of  the  faid 
Hugh  de  Mortimer.  It  was  granted  by  Philip  and 
Mary  to  Philip  Cockeram.  At  Shobdon  is  a feat  of 
lord  Bateman.  At  Lymhrook,  or  Linbrook,  three 
miles  north-weft  from  Shobdon,  was  a priory  of  Au- 
guftine nuns,  founded  by  fome  of  the  Mortimers,  or 
Lingains,  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.  which  was  granted 
by  Edward  VI.  to  John  Weft  arid  Robert  Gratwick. 
Six  miles  north  from  Shobdon,  on  the  right  fide  of 
the  Teme,  is  Brampton  Brian.  The  family  of  Bramp- 
ton is  as  ancient  as  Plenry  I.  and  ended  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  in  the  perfon  of  Brian  de  Brampton, 
whofe  daughter  married  Robert  de  Harley,  whofe  de- 
scendants redded  there  till  the  year  1643,  when  it 
ftood  a fiege  of  Seven  weeks  againft  the  parliament 
under  lady  Brilliana,  third  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Harley, 
and  fecond  daughter  of  Edward  vifeount  Conway. 
She  dying  that  year,  it  was  a fecond  time  befieged, 
and  after  a long  and  brave  defence  by  the  fervants 
only,  it  was  furrendered  and  burned,  with  a valuable 
library.  The  ruins  belong  to  the  earl  of  Oxford. 

On  the  left  fide  of  the  Teme,  about  a mile  from 
Brampton,  is  a circular  camp  called  Coxall,  or  Cox- 
wall,  now  planted  with  oaks.  Three  miles  eaft 
from  Brampton  lies  Lentwardine,  in  whofe  church 
is  fome  fine  painted  glafs.  Here  is  a free-fchool 
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founded  by  fir  Edward  Harley  and  others.  A little  to 
the  fouth  is  a Roman  camp  called  Brandon. 

Prefteign  is  fituated  on  the  river  Lug,  juft  at  the 
edge  of  Radnorfhire  ; and  is  the  befi:  built  town  in  the 
county.  The  affixes  are  held  here  ; and  here  is  the 
county  gaol.  The  market  is  on  Saturday. 

New  Radnor,  the  county  town,  is  fo  poor,  fays 
Mr.  Windham,  that  it  cannot  maintain  a barber* 
It  is  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  a narrow  pafs  between 
the  hills,  which  was  formerly  commanded  by  a caftle, 
fome  remains  of  which  are  yet  Handing.  The  town 
was  likewife  anciently  furrounded  with  a fquare  wall 
with  four  gates  ; remnants  of  the  wall  are  ftill  vifibley 
fuppofed  to  be  Roman.  “ New  Radnor,”  fays  Le- 
land,  “ hath  been  metely  well  waliyd,  and  in  the 
wall  appear  the  ruins  of  four  gates.  There  is  an  old 
church  handing  now  as  a chapel  by  the  caftlc.  Not 
very  far  thens  is  the  new  pari  fir  church,  builded  by 
one  William  Bachefild  and  Fioryhis  wife — -The  cattle’ 
is  in  ruin,  but  that  a piece  of  the  gate  was  a late 
amended.  The  town  was  defaced  in  Henry  IVbs. 
days  by  Owen  Glindower  who  took  the  caftie,  and 
put  to  death  fixty  of  the  garrifon  in  the  cattle-yard. 
It  is  a corporation,  governed  by  a bailiff  and  twenty- 
five  burgeffes  ; and  in  conjunction  with  Rhayader, 
Knighton,  Knucklas,  and  Kevenles,  fends  one  mem- 
ber to  parliament.  It  has  a weekly  market,  held  for- 
merly on  Thurfday,  now  on  Saturday. 

Old  Radnor,  two  miles  to  the  eaft,  had  once  a 
market,  difufed  long  before  Leland’s  time. 

Three  miles  north  from  Llandegley  is  Combyr,  or 
Combehire,  where  a Ciftertian  abbey  was  begun  by 
Cadwalladar  ap  Madoc,  in  the  year  1143,  and  intended 
for  fixty  monks,  but  never  finifned.  At  the  DilTolu- 
tion  it  was  granted  to  Walter  Henley  and  John  Wil- 
liams. Three  miles  fouth-weft  from  Llandegley  is 
Llandindrod,  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  fprings. 
Thefe  wells  are  fituated  in  a wild  extenfive  heath, 
fome  fpots  of  which  are  adorned  with  a few’  trees 
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and  fmall  cultivated  inclofures.  The  lodging-houie 
is  convenient,  and  in  a fine  fummer  frequently  full. 

Rhayader,  or  Rhayadergowy,  is  iituated  on  the 
Wye,  near  a cataradR  from  whence  it  takes  its  name  : 
Raider  being  the  name  of  a cataradl  univerfally  through 
Wales  It  is  compofed  principally  of  two  ftreets  in 
the  form  of  a crofs.  There  is  a good  weekly  market 
on  Wednefday.  Near  the  towm  once  flood  an  ancient 
caftle.,  but  by  whom  or  when  built  is  not  known,  of 
which  fcarce  the  fmalleft  veflige  remains.  It  is  faid 
to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Rhees  prince  of  Wales,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.  Near  this  place  is  a vafl  defart, 
with  dreary  and  irregular  paths  and  mountains,  to 
which  Vortigern  fled  from  his  injured  fubjedls  ; and 
is  faid  to  have  been  deftroyed  by  fire  from  Heaven, 
with  his  city  Caer  Gwrtigern,  which  he  built  for  his 
fecurity.  Of  this  city  no  traces  remain.  On  the  top 
of  Gwafledin  Hill,  near  Rhayader,  are  three  large 
heaps  of  Hones,  from  one  pound  to  one  hundred 
weight.  Thefe  heaps  are  in  South  Wales  called  Kar- 
nen;  in  North  Wales,  Karnedheu.  “ There  hath 
been,’’  fays  Leland,  “ in  times  pafl,  a great  mine 
digging  for  lead  in  Comenflhith,  fix  miles  from  Strate- 
fleur,  wher  is  a grange  longing  to  Stratefleur.” 

Stratfleur,  or  Strataflorida,  is  fituated  near  the 
fource  of  the  Tivy,  fix  miles  north  from  Llanbeder. 
Tanner  tells  us  that  this  abbey  was  built  by  Rheefus, 
fon  of  Griffith,  in  the  year  1 164,  for  Ciffertian  monks  ; 
as  likewife  do  Leland  and  the  Monaflicon  ; but  Cam- 
den fays  they  were  Cluniacs.  It  was  burned  down 
about  the  year  1294,  in  the  wars  of  King  Edward  I. 
with  the  Welch.  It  is  faid  in  the  Monafticon  to  have 
been  injured  before  by  the  wars,  when  the  king  paid 
78I.  for  the  damages.  It  was  lhortly  after  rebuilt, 
and  remained  till  the  general  diffolution  of  religious 
houfes.  Leland  fays,  “ Stratfleur  is  fet  round  with 
montanes  not  far  diffant,  except  on  the  weft  parte, 
wher  Diffrin  Tyne  is.  Many  hilles  therabout  hath 
bene  well  wodded,  as  evidently  by  old  rotes  apperith, 
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but  now  in  them  is  almoft  no  wodde.  The  caufes  be 
thefe  j firft,  the  wood  cut  down  was  never  copfid,  and 
this  hath  been  a great  caufe  of  deftrudiort  of  wood 
thorough  Wales:  fecondly,  after  cutting  down  of 
woddys  the  gottys  hath  fo  bytten  the  young  fpring, 
that  it  never  grew  but  lyke  Ihrubbes  ; thirddely,  men 
for  the  nonys  defiroied  the  great  woddis,  that  thei 
fhuld  not  harborrow  theves.  The  church  of  Strateflere 
is  larg,  fide  iled  and  crofs  ilid  ; by  is  a large  cloyfter. 
The  fratry  and  infirmitory  be  now  mere  ruines.  The 
cemeteri,  wherein  the  cunteri  about  doth  buri,  is 
very  large,  and  meanly  waullid  with  ftoone.  In  it 
be  xxxix  great  hue  trees.  The  bafe  court  or  camp 
afore  the  abby  is  veri  fair  and  large.  The  foundation 
of  the  body  of  the  church  was  made  to  have  bene  60 
foote  longger  then  it  is  now.”  Many  of  the  Welch 
princes  are  faid  to  have  been  buried  here  ; and  in  this 
houfe  were  preferved  feveral  copies  of  the  hiftory  of 
Caradoc  of  Llancarvon.  At  prefent  nothing  remains 
of  this  monaftery  but  the  ruins  of  the  church  and  its 
elegant  door.  Not  a fingle  infcription  nor  fragment 
of  a tomb  to  be  feen.  L 

Aberyftwith  is  fituated  on  an  eafv  eminence  near  the 
fea,  at  the  mouths  of  two  rivers,  Yftwith  and  Riddoh; 
but  as  the  bar  of  the  haven  is  feldom  paflable  for  large 
veffeis,  it  is  not  a place  of  much  trade.  - There  are 
fiome  accommodations,  and  the  declivity  being  eafy 
and  regular  on  a fandy  bottom,  is  convenient  for 
bathing.  It  was  anciently  furrounded  with  walls, 
part  of  which  remains  ; but  all  the  facing  ftones  are 
removed.  A caftie  Was  built  here  by  Gilbert  Strong- 
bow,  as  early  as  the  year  1107,  which  was  dcfiroyed 
in  the  year  1142:  and  we  are  told  that  the  prefent 
ilrudture  was  eredled,  with  permiffion  of  prince  Llewel- 
lyn, by  Edward  I.  in  the  year  1277,  a ^ew  years  before 
his  conquefi:  of  the  country.  A regular  modern  rave- 
lin is  advanced  before  the  gateway,  which  perhaps 
was  thrown  up  in  the  protedlorfhip  of  Cromwell,  at 
VOL*  III.  R 
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which  time  the  caffie  was  garrifoned.  The  remains 
are  only  one  Gothic  tower,  which  ferves  as  a Tea  mark. 
A long  ffone  bridge  of  nine  arches  is  built  over  the  * 
Ryddol,  on  the  other  fide  of  which  is  a fieep  hill, 
where  Griffith  ap  Rhys  encamped  in  the  year  1113, 
and  f rom  which  he  was  induced  by  a manoeuvre  to  de- 
fcend  and  pafs  over  the  bridge,  when  his  troops  were 
furrounded  by  the  Englifh  who  had  been  befieged  by 
them  within  the  town,  and  cut  off  almoft  to  a man. 

Llanbadern  Vawr,  two  miles  eaft  from  Aberyffwith, 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  anciently  called  Mauritanea, 
and  to  have  changed  its  name  in  memory  of  Paternus, 
who,  in  the  fixth  century,  founded  a monaftery,  and 
eftablifhed  an  epifcopal  fee,  which  continued  till  the 
people  killed  the  bifhop,  when  it  was  united  to  St. 
jDavids.  The  church  is  large,  and  in  form  of  a Greek 
crofs.  The  rnonalfery  feems  to  have  been  given  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Gloucefler,  and  afterwards  to 
the  abbey  of  Vale  Royal  in  Chelhire.  Ten  miles 
fouth  from  Aberyffw  ith,  in  the  road  to  Cardigan,  is 
the  (mail  feaport  of  Llanrwffed,  fituated  in  Cardigan 
Bay.  Near  which  are  two  large  ffones,  called  Druidi- 
cal,  eleven  feet  high  above  the  ground,  and  between 
five  and  fix  broad.  Here  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a 
nunnery.  At  Llanvihangle  Geneu’r  Glyn,  four  miles 
from  Aberyffwith,  the  celebrated  Welch  bard  Ta- 
laefin  is  faid  to  have  been  buried,  and  his  monu- 
ment, compofed  of  four  huge  ffones,  was  vifible  by 
the  road  fide  till  a few  years  fince  : the  ffones  have 
been  removed, 
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THE  manor  of  Wilton  belongs  to  Gay's  Hofpital 
in  Southwark.  At  Selleck,  about  two  miles  eaft  from 
Harewood,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Wye,  is  aft 
ancient  camp,  and  another  on  the  oppofite  tide  of  the 
river.  Three  miles  weft  from  Great  Birch  is  Kil- 
peck,  where  was  a caftle  belonging  to  a family  of  that 
name,  -who  were  called  bodv  guards  to  the  kings  of 
England.  Some  ruins  of  the  walls  were  Banding  in 
Leland’s  time.  It  was  fituated  near  the  fmall  river 
Worm,  which  runs  into  the  Munnow. 

Between  Great  Birch  and  Callow  Pafs,  is  Aeon* 
bury,  a large  camp,  in  a village  of  the  fame  name. 
King  John  gave  the  foreft  of  Aconbury  to  Margaret, 
wife  of  Walter  de  Lacy,  to  found  a nunnery,  which 
the  did  for  Auguftine  nuns,  to  the  honour  of  the  Holy 
Crofs  ; and  which  at  the  Diftblution  was  granted  to 
Hugh  ap  Harry.  Two  miles  eaft  from  Callow  is 
Hinder,  where  is  another  camp  called  Hinder  Camp, 
orOyfter  Hill,  probably  from  Oftorius  Scapula.  Two 
miles  fouth-eaft  from  hence  is  Holme  Lacy,_  the  an- 
V R 2 
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cient  feat  of  the  Scudamores.  Here  was  an  abbey  of 
Premonflratenfian  canons,  founded  by  William  Fitz- 
Paine,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Near  the  caftle 
was  a priory  of  black  monks,  founded  by  Hugh,  fon 
to  William  the  Norman,  as  a cell  to  Gloucefter. 

Hereford,  a city  and  fee  of  a bifhop,  is  fituated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Wye,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
county,  in  a rich  and  fertile  fpot.  The  name  is  faid 
to  fignify  the  ford  of  an  army.  The  Welch  call  it 
Hen-fordd,  or  the  Old  Way  ; and  Trefawith,  from 
the  beech  trees.  From  Camden  we  learn,  the  Saxons 
called  it  Fernlag,  and  held  it  as  a military  ftation. 

Hereford  was  anciently  furrounded  with  walls  and 
a ditch  ; and  defended  by  a cable  as  large  as  that 
at  Windfor;  in  which  Henry  III.  and  his  fon  were 
confined  after  the  battle  ot  Lewes.  The  city  is  large, 
but  neither  populous  nor  well  built,  though  consider- 
ably improved  within  thefe  few  years.  Here  was  a 
bilhop’s  fee  erected,  and  a diocefe  taken  out  of  the 
diocefe  of  Litchfield,  as  early  as  the  year  6So,  and 
Putta  nominated  the  bifhop : but  the  firff  cathedral 
church  was  founded  by  Milefrid,  king  of  Mercia,  in 
825,  to  the  honour  of  St.  Ethelbert,  king  and  martyr, 
who  is  faid  to  have  been  murdered  at  Marden,  about 
five  miles  north  from  the  city,  and  buried  here  ;; 
which  being  decayed  or  deftroyed  by  the  wrars,  as  alio 
a fecond  built  by  bifhop  Athelflan,  appointed  to  that 
fee  in  the  year  1012,  a third  edifice  was  begun  by 
bifhop  Lofing,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror; and  by  the  piety  and  charity  of  feveral  confi- 
derable  benefactors  finifhed,  and  fo  well  endowed,  as 
to  maintain  a bifhop,  dean,  two  archdeacons,  a chan- 
cellor, treafurer,  twTenty-eight  prebendaries,  twelve 
prieft  vicars,. four  lay  clerks,  feven  chorifters,  and 
other  officers.  The  vicars  of  the  cathedral  wrere  in- 
corporated in  the  reigruof  Richard  II.  ; their  college 
flood  in  Cafile-flreet  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
when  it  was : removed  by  bifhop  Stainfbury.  The 
beautiful  oifagon  chapter- hpufe  was  dripped  of  its  lead 
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during  the  civil  wars,  to  cover  the  gateway  of  the 
caftle  ; and  in  eonfequence  of  the  dilapidation,  fell  to 
ruin.  The  well  fide  of  the  great  cloiller  was  taken 
away,  together  with  the  magnificent  crofs  in  the 
centre,  to  make  place  for  a modern  mufic  room. 

JBefides  the  cathedral,  there  were  five  churches ; 
but  during  the  civil  wars  two  of  them  were  demolilhed 
in  the  fiege  which  it  flood  again  ft  the  Scotch  army  in 
the  year  1645.  The  gr£ateft  part  of  the  walls  and 
three  of  the  gates  are  deftroyed,  and  all  that  remains 
of  the  caftle  are  the  earth-works  of  the  outward  ward, 
converted  into  plealant  walks.  It  had  two  keeps.  A 
few  years  fince  a large  tower  at  the  weft  end  of  the  cathe- 
dral fell  down,  which  has  been  fince  rebuilt.  Befides 
the  eftablilhed  churches,  there  are  places  of  worlhip 
for  Roman  catholics  and  diffenters.  The  ftreets  are  in 
general  broad  ; and  in  the  part  called  the  High  Town, 
is  a kind  of  fquare,  one  fide  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
public-hall,  where  the  affixes  for  the  county  are  held, 
and  other  public  bufinefs  tranfabled. 

Hereford  is  governed  by  a mayor,  aldermen,  re- 
corder, & c.  ; and  fends  two  members  to  parliament* 
The  principal  manufacture  is  leather  gloves,  but  this 
is  on  the  decline.  Cider,  grain,  oak  timber,  bark, 
&c.  are  conveyed  down  the  river  toBriftol,  and  coals 
brought  by  the  fame  conveyance  from  the  foreft  of 
Dean  in  Gloucefterfhire.  There  are  three  markets 
held  weekly,  on  Wednefday  and  Saturday  for  poultry, 
butchers  meat,  &c.  and  on  Friday  for  live  flock. 

In  the  year  1101,  Hugh  Lacy  gave  the  church  of  St, 
Peter's,  which  his  father  had  built  from  the  ground, 
to  the  monks  of  St.  Peter  at  Gloucefter,  with  all  its 
endowments.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  a difpute 
arifing  in  the  houfe  between  William  de  Irby,  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,,  and  Thomas  de  Burghall,  who 
claimed  under  another  title,  the  eftate  w7as  fo  wafted 
between  them,  that  not  fufficient  remained  to  difcharge 
the  works  of  piety  for  which  the  houfe  was  defigned, 
and  the  houfe  was  running  to  ruin  ; the  king  therefore 
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to  prevent  its  final  deftru&ion,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
his  reign  directed  the  fherifF  of  Hereford  to  feize  on 
the  priory,  with  all  its  property,  and  hold  the  fame 
till  further  orders.  Without  the  north  gate  was  an 
hofpital  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem  ; in 
Leland's  time  an  alms-houfe  and  a chapel.  Here 
was  likewife  an  hofpital  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony ; 
one  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas ; and  another  to  St* 
Ethelbert  ; a college  of  grey  friars,  founded  by  fir 
William  Pembrugge,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  which 
at  the  Diffolution  was  granted  to  James  Boyle;  a 
houfe  of  black  friars,  begun  firft  in  the  year  1275,  by 
fir  John  Daniel,  but  not  finifhed  till  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  the  principal  remains  of  which  are  fome 
ruined  offices  and  a beautiful  crofs. 

On  the  fite  of  the  black  friars  an  hofpital  was  founded 
in  1614,  by  fir  Thomas  and  lady  Penelope  Coningfby, 
and  endowed  with  eftates  in  Leicefierfhire,  for  the  re- 
ception of  two  moll  valuable  charadlers  in  fociety,  the 
worn-out  foldier,  and  the  fuperannuated  faithful  fervant. 
It  confifts  of  a corporal,  chaplain,  and  ten  fervitors ; 
the  corporal,  or  preiident,  who  collects  the  rents,  and 
regulates  the  houfe,  has  20I.  per  annum,  and  is  al- 
lowed to  marry  ; the  others  have  15I.  each.  The  mi- 
nifter  of  Bodenham  is  always  their  chaplain,  with  a 
flipend  of  30I.  per  annum.  The  chapel  windows  are 
adorned  with  painted  glafs.  Here  are  befides,  a county 
infirmary,  a free  grarnmar-fchool,  two  charity-fchools, 
and  another  hofpital  or  two. 

About  a mile  from  Hereford  Hands  the  hexagon  fhaft 
of  a crofs,  called  Whitecrofs,  eredfed  by  biffiop-  Charl- 
ton, on  occafion  of  the  plague  when  the  market  was 
kept  here. 

South  from  Stretton  is  Sugwas,  where  anciently  the 
bifinops  of  Hereford  had  a palace  and  a park.  On 
the  right  of  Creden  Hill  is  a hill  of  the  fame  name, 
on  which  is  an  ancient  camp. 

Weft  from  Creden  Hill  is  Kenchefter,  fituated  on 
h fmall  river  called  Ine,  which  runs  into  the  Wye 
at  Hereford,  fuppofed  to  have  been  once  a celebrated 
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city,  called  Ariconium,  where  Offa  had  a palace,  far 
more  ancient  than  Hereford,  and  of  equal  magnitude  \ 
but  the  place  wdrere  the  town  was,  in  Leland’s  time., 
was  all  overgrown  with  brambles,  hazles,  and  like 
fhrubs.  Nothing  remains  of  the  fplendour  of  Arico- 
mum  but  a piece  of  a temple,  probably  with  a niche, 
'which  is  five  feet  high,  and  three  broad  wdthin,  built 
of  Roman  brick,  hone,  and  indiffoluble  mortar. 
There  are  many  large  foundations  near  it.  A very  fine 
Mofaic  floor,  fome  years  ago,  was  found  entire,  but 
was  foon  torn  to  pieces  by  the  ignorant  vulgar.  Mr, 
Aubrey,  in  his  manufcript  notes,  fays,  in  the  year 
1670,  old  Roman  buildings  of  brick  w7ere  diicovered 
under  ground  on  which  oaks  grew7 ; the  bricks  w7ere 
of  two  forts,  fome  equilaterally  fquare  feven  or  eight 
inches,  and  one  inch  thick.  A bath  was  here  found 
by  fir  John  Hofkyns,  about  feven  feet  fquare,  the 
pipes  of  lead  entire.  The  bricks  vTere  a foot  long, 
and  three  inches  fquare,  let  artificially  one  into  ano- 
ther: over  thefe  was  feemingly  a pavement.  In 
another  place  is  a hollow7,  where  burnt  w7heat  has 
been  taken  up  ; fome  time  fince  colonel  Dantfey  fent 
a little  box  full  of  it  to  the  Antiquarian  Society, 
Round  the  city  you  may  eafily  trace  the  walls,  fome 
hones  being  left  every  where,  though  overgrown  by 
hedges  and  timber  trees.  The  ground  of  the  city  is 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  circumjacent  country. 
There  appears  no  fign  of  a fofle  or  ditch  around  it. 
The  fite  of  the  place  is  a gentle  eminence,  of  a fquare 
form  ; the  earth  black  and  rich,  overgrown  with 
brambles  and  oak  trees,  full  of  hones,  foundations* 
and  cavities  where  they  have  been  digging.  Many 
coins  and  the  like  have  been  found.  This  city  is 
overlooked,  and  fheltered  towards  the  north,  with  a 
prodigious  mountain  of  heepafcent,  crowned-  at  the  top 
with  a vah  camp,  which  ingirdles  its  whole  fummit,  with 
works  altogether  inacceffible  at  Credon  Hill,  feemingly 
Britifh.  The  dehiiiblion  of  Ariconium,  which  is  ge-^ 
rurally  Imputed  to  an  earthquake,  is  finely  deferibed 
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by  Philips  in  his  poem  called  Cider.  Lyon's  Hall, 
or  Lenfhall,  or  Leonhall  Stretford,  had  anciently  a 
market,  with  a caftle;  but  the  caftle  was  demolifhed, 
and  the  town  decayed,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 

Kington,  or  Kyneton,  is  a large  old  town,  lituated 
on  the  Arrow,  chiefly  inhabited  by  clothiers  and  perfons 
employed  in  the  woollen  manufacture.  There  is  a 
large  weekly  market  on  Wednefday. 
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WEOBLEY  is  an  ancient  borough  town,  fending 
two  members  to  parliament,  but  no  corporation.  In 
Leland’s  time  it  had  a goodly  caftle,  but  fomewhat 
in  decay.  It  was  fortified  by  the  Emprefs  Matilda, 
and  taken  from  her  by  King  Stephen.  The  fite  is 
ftiil  vifible,  but  no  part  handing.  Weobley  has  a 
fmall  market  on  Thurfday.  The  ale  of  Weobley  has 
been  long  celebrated.  Three  miles  fouth-eaft  from 
Weobley,  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Hereford,  is 
Wormfley,  or  Wormefiey  de  Pionia,  where  a priory 
of  black  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Victor,  was  founded 
by  Gilbert  Talbot  in  the  reign  of  King  John  or 
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Henry  III.  and  granted  to  Edward  lord  Clinton* 
This  village  is  fttuated  on  the  north  fide  of  a range  of 
hills,  to  which  it  gives  name.  Two  miles  weft  from 
Weobley  is  the  village  of  Sarnesfteld.  In  this  church- 
yard is  a monument  of  John  Abel,  the  moft  famous 
arcbitedl  of  his  time.  After  he  wras  above  ninety,  he 
engraved,  on  a grave-ftone  for  hinhfelf,  his  own  effigy 
kneeling,  with  thofe  of  his  two  wives  ; and  the  em- 
blems of  his  profeffion,  rule,  compafs,  and  fquare  : 
and  this  epitaph  compofed  by  himfelf : 

This  craggy  ftone  a covering  is  for  an  architecftor’s  bed, 
That  lofty  buildings  railed  high,  yet  now  lyes  low  his  head: 
His  line  and  rule,  fo  Death  concludes,  are  locked  up  in  ftore  ; 
Build  they  that  lift,  or  they  that  wifh,  for  he  can  build  no 
more. 

His  houfe  of  clay  could  hold  no  longer ; 

May  heaven’s  joy  build  him  a ftronger. 

John  Abel. 

Vive  ut  vivas  in  vitam  teternain. 

v 

He  built  the  market-houfes  of  Brecknock,  Knighton, 
and  Lemfter,  and  the  timber  work  of  the  new7  church 
at  Dote  : but  above  all,  being  in  Hereford  when  the 
Scots  befteged  it,  in  the  year  1645,  ma^e  a Tort  of 
mills  to  grind  corn,  which  were  of  great  ufe  to  the 
befteged,  and  for  which  Charles  I.  afterwards  ho- 
noured him  wuth  the  title  of  one  his  majeftv’s  carpenters0 
He  died  1674,  aged  ninety- feven.  At  Titley,  three 
miles  north  from  Lyon's  Hall,  wTas  an  alien  priory, 
cell  to  the  abbey  of  Tirone  in  France.  Four  miles 
fouth-weft  from  Kington  is  Huntingdon,  where,  in 
Leland's  time,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  had  a caftle. 
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ON  the  top  of  Dynmore  Hill,  about  a mile  from 
Weft  Hope,  was  a commandery  of  the  knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerufalem,  founded  by  a brother  of  the  order, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  granted  to  Jane  Ruflel. 

Stretford  was  formerly  a better  town,  and  gives 
name  to  the  hundred.  Two  miles  north  from  Stret- 
ford lies  Monklow,  or  Monkland.  The  church  and 
manor  of  which  were  given  to  the  Benedidtine  abbey 
at  Conches  in  Normandy,  by  Ralph  Tony,  in  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus.  At  the  fuppreftion  they 
were  granted  to  the  church  of  Windfor.. 

Pembridge  ftands  on  the  right  fide  of  the  Arrow. 
Here  is  a manufacture  of  woollen  cloth.  The  market 
Is  fmall,  and  nearly  difufed. 

Knighton  is  agreeably  fituated  on  a rifing  ground, 
near  a fmall  river  on  the  borders  of  Shropfhire.  It  is 
a place  of  fome  trade  ; and  has  a weekly  market  on 
Thurfday. 

North  from  Knighton,  in  Shropshire,  is  Caer  Cara- 
doc,  a hill  much  honoured  in  former  times  as  a fpot 
which  Caradtacus,  the  celebrated  Britifti  hero,  forti- 
fied in  the  year  53,  with  a rampart  of  ftones,  and  held 
out  againft  the  Romans  under  Oftorius,  till  the  rude 
mafs  of  ftones  was  broken  through,  when  the  Britons 
Were  compelled  to  retreat.  Cara<ftacus2  after  his 
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wife,  daughter,  and  brothers,  were  made  prifoners, 
efcaped  by  flight,  but  was  afterwards  betrayed  by 
Queen  Cartifmandua,  and  carried  in  chains  to 
Rome, 
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BUILTH,  or  Bualth,  or  Bealth,  is  a fmall  neat 
town,  fituated  in  a broad  and  pleafant  plain,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Wye.  It  boafts  of  conftderable  anti- 
quity; but  probably  was  not  a Roman  ftation,  though 
many  antiquaries  here  fix  Bullseum.  Here  was  a 
cafile  built  by  the  Britons  when  they  were  driven 
from  England  by  the  Saxons,  which,  being  taken  pof« 
feflion  of  by  the  Englifh  foon  after  the  Conqueft,  was 
burned  by  one  of  the  Welch  princes.  It  was  after- 
wards rebuilt  by  the  Mortimers,  earls  of  March,  and 
deftroyed  by  an  accidental  fire,  with  great  part  of  the 
town,  in  the  year  1690.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
town,  Llewellyn,  the  laft  reigning  prince  of  Wales, 
was  flain  in  a wood,  after  a defoerate  battle  between, 
the  Britifh  and  the  Englifh  forces,  which  was  fought 
at  a bridge  on  the  river  Yrvon,  when  the  former 
were  entirely  routed.  Here  is  a manufacture  of  Book- 
ings ; and  two  markets  are  held  weekly,  on  Monday 
and  Saturday.  About  a mile  north- weft  from  the 

j 

town  are  fome  fait  fprings,  called  Park  Wells, 


t 
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Tregarron,  or  Tregannon,  is  fmall,  lituated  on 
the  Tivy  ; with  a weekly  market  on  Tuefday.  Three 
miles  fouth  from  Tregarron,  on  the  Tivy,  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Llandevi  Brevi,  built  and  named  in  memory 
of  St  David,  bifhop  of  Menevia,  where  he  preached 
to  a numerous  audience  again!!  the  Pelagian  herefy, 
in  the  year  ^19.  A college  of  Prebendaries  was 
founded  by  Thomas  Bee,  bifhop  of  St.  David’s,  in 
1187,  *n  honour  of  St.  David.  Four  miles  fouth-weft 
from  Tregarron,  at  Lan  Clere,  was  a convent  of  Cif- 
tertian  nuns,  which  was  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to 
William  Sackville  and  John  Dudley. 
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TEWKESBURY,  according  to  tradition,  owes  its 
name  to  Theocus,  a reclufe,  who  lived  here  in  the  fe- 
venth  century,  and  had  a chapel  by  the  fide  of  the 
Severn.  The  Saxons  called  it  Theotilhyrg.  It  is  li- 
tuated on  the  verge  of  Gloucefterfhire,  at  the  conflux 
of  the  Severn  and  the  Avon  \ belides  which,  it  is  wa- 
tered by  two  other  fmaller  ftreams.  It  is  a corpora- 
tion, and  a borough  town,  firfl:  fending  members  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  magiftracy  is  compofed 
of  two  bailiffs,  w7ho  are  juftices  of  the  peace,  chofen 
annually  out  of  twenty-four  burgelfes.  The  chief  ma- 
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nufadlure  is  that  of  framework  ftocking-knitting,  with 
that  of  nails.  Tewkefbury  milliard  has  long  been  ce- 
lebrated : there  is  likewife  fome  trade  in  malt,  but 
the  clothing  bufinefs  is  at  an  end. 

A monaftery  was  built  here  by  two  brothers,  Odo 
and  Dodo,  dukes  of  Mercia,  in  715,  'which  fuffering 
much  from  the  Danes,  was,  in  980,  made  a priory, 
fubjedl  to  Cranborn  in  Dorfetfhire,  till  Robert  Fitz- 
Hamon,  one  of  the  companions  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, enlarged  the  buildings,  and  increafed  the  pof- 
ieffions  of  Tewkefbury  fo  much,  that,  about  the  year 
1 io2,  moil  of  the  monks  of  Cranborn  removed  hither, 
and  made  this  the  fuperior  houfe,  after  which  it  be- 
came a great  and  magnificent  abbey.  At  the  Diftblu- 
tion  it  was  fet  on  fire,  as  is  laid,  by  the  king's  vifitors, 
in  revenge  for  the  oppofition  they  met  with  from  the 
monks.  The  cloillers  were  deftroyed,  with  the  chap- 
ter-houfe,  the  lady-chapel,  and  other  appendages: 
the  only  remaining  part  being  the  gateway,  which  is 
large  and  handfome  ; but  the  inhabitants,  to  whom 
the  body  of  the  abbey  church  belonged,  faved  the 
chancel,  fteeple,  bells,  and  church-yard,  from  ruin, 
purchafing  the  whole  for  the  furn  of  483I.  The  church 
founded  by  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a crofs, 
the  tower  fupported  by  arches  handing  on  the  inter- 
feclion  : length,  from  eaft  to  weft,  300  feet ; and  of 
the  great  crofs  aifte,  120  feet.  In  the  chancel  are  feven 
large  windows  of  painted  glafs,  charged  with  coats  of 
arms,  portraits,  effigies  of  the  earls  of  Giouceftery 
&c.  The  roof  is  vaulted  with  ftone,  and  covered  wdth 
lead.  There  are  many  ancient  monuments  in  the 
church,  as  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  the  founder,  in  the 
year  1107;  countefs  of  Warwick,  1439  ^ George  duke 
of  Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV.  1477  ; and  his 
wife  Ifabella  Nevil ; the  duke  of  Somerfet  ; lord 
Wenlock  ; Edward  prince  of  Wales  ; fir  John  Beau- 
fort ; the  earl  of  Devon,  &c.  The  whole  was  new 
paved  a few  years  lince.  On  the  fourth  of  May  1471, 
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a bloody  battle  was  fought  near  the  town  between  the 
houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  by  which  the  hopes  of 
the  latter  were  totally  deftroyed,  and  the  crown  fecured 
to  Edward  IV.  Queen  Margaret,  and  her  fon  prince 
Edward,  were  taken  prifoners.  The  queen  was  fent 
to  the  tower,  but  the  young  prince  vras  inhumanly 
killed  after  the  battle.  The  duke  of  Somerfet,  and 
fome  other  noblemen,  were  taken  from  the  abbey, 
whither  they  had  fled  for  fanHuary,  were  tried  and 
executed,  the  refl  were  pardoned.  In  the  year  1643, 
the  parliamentary  troops,  under  the  earl  of  Ellex, 
ftaid  here  five  days  before  the  battle  of  Newbury. 

After  the  liege  of  Gloueefier,  it  was  fortified  for  the 
king  by  fir  William  Vavafour,  fir  Walter  Pye,  and 
colonel  Wroughton:  but  in  the  year  1644,  it  was 
taken  by  colonel  Maffie  for  the  parliament. 

Near  the  town  was  a caftle  called  Holmes  ; and  in 
the  town  was  a houfe  of  lepers. 

At  Walton,  near  Tewkelbury,  there  is  a medicinal 
fpring,  fimilar  to  Cheltenham. 

Three  miles  from  Tewkelbury  is  Deerhurft,  where 
Dodo,  duke  of  Meicia , founded  a monafterv,  which 
was  deftroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  rebuilt  in  the  vear 
9P0.  It  was  made  a cell  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  in 
France,  and  afterwards  to  Tewktfburv  Abbey.  At 
the  Diffolution  it  w?as  given  to  William  Throckmor- 
ton. Five  miles  north-eaft  from  ■ Tewkelbury,  at 
Beckford,  or  JBeccanford,  there  was  an  alien  priory, 
cell  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Barbe  en  Auge,  founded  by 
Rabellus  Camerarius,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  It 
was  afterwards  given  to  Fotheringay,  and  wrent  wuth 
that  abbey  to  fir  Richard  Lee.  Three  miles  north- 
eaft  from  Tewkelbury,  in  Worcefterfnire,  is  Bredon, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Avon,  where  w;as  a monaftery 
founded  bv  Eanulf,  kinfman  to  Ethelbald  king  of 
Mercia,  and  grandfather  to  king  Ofta  ; which  was 
annexed  to  the  fee  of  Worcefter  before  the  Conqueft, 
Leland  calls  Bredon  u a great  fparkelid  uplandifch 
towne  j and  a great  hill  called  Bredon,  lyith  by  the 
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town  flat  eft,  and  almoft  by  the  bottom  of  it  lyith 
Elmeley  Cable/’  Bredon  had  then  loft  its  market. 
In  the  church  is  buried  J . Prideaux,  the  fequeftered 
bifhop  of  Worcefter,  who  died  in  the  year  1650.  In 
Elmeley  Caftle  w^as  formerly  a college  or  chantry,  for 
eight  priefts,  founded  by  Guy  Beauchamp  earl  of 
Warwick,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  granted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Anthony  Dawftin.  The  caftle  is 
now  the  feat  of  Mr.  Chariot.  On  Kemerton  Hill,  a 
little  to  the  eaft  of  Bredon,  is  an  ancient  camp.  In  the 
parifh  of  C lifton  was  Ham  me  Caftle,  many  years  the 
feat  of  the  family  of  Jeffery  : it  was  much  injured  by 
the  fire  in  the  year  1605,  and  deftroyed  in  the  civil 
wars.  At  Kemfey  was  a monaftery  founded  as  early 
as  the  year  799,  which  was  annexed  to  the  fee  of  Wor- 
eefter,  and  was  afterwards  converted  into  a palace  for 
the  bifliops  : the  houfe  is  totally  deftroyed,  but  the 
bifhops  ftiil  hold  the  manor. 
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NEAR  Langdon,  or  Longdon,  are  the  remain?  of 
Morton  Caftle,  the  feat  of  the  Foliots.  Upton  is  fh 
tjuated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn  : over  w hich  is 
a bridge  of  fix  arches.  Leland  tells  us,  that  the  king 
had  here  a great  ftable  a-late  occupied  by  great  horfes. 
On  the  fide  of  the  river  is  a wharf,  wftth  a harbour  for 
barges.  Many  Roman  coins  have  been  found  at  Up- 
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ton  ; and  Dr.  Stukely  fuppofes  it  to  be  the  Ypocefta  of 
Ravennas.  It  has  a market  on  Thurfday. 
t Weft  from  Upton  are  Malvern  Hills,  partly  in 
the  county  of  Worcefter,  and  partly  in  that  of  Here- 
ford, running  in  a ridge  north  and  fouth,  about  feven 
or  eight  miles  in  length,  and  rifing  about  1313  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Severn.  They  appear  to  be 
one  vaft  rock,  principally  of  limeftone  towards  the 
weft,  and  quartz  towards  the  eaft.  The  views  from 
it  are  delightful  and  extenftve,  over  the  counties  of 
Worcefter,  Gloucefter,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Hereford, 
Salop,  Monmouth,  Brecknock,  and  Radnor.  On  the 
fummit  may  be  feen  the  ruins  of  a ditch  dug  by  the 
earl  of  Gloucefter,  to  feparate  his  dominions  from  the 
biftioprie  of  Hereford.  Thefe  hills  give  name  to  two 
villages,  Great  and  Little  Malvern.  Great  Malvern 
is  noted  for  two  medicinal  fprings,  one  chalybeate, 
the  other  bituminous.  Here  before  the  Conqueft,  in 
a great  wild  foreft,  was  an  hermitage,  or  fome  kind 
of  religious  fociety  for  feculars,  with  an  endowment 
by  the  gift  of  King  Edward  the  ConfefTor.  About  the 
37-ear  1083,  Aldevine,  the  chief  of  this  community, 
was  perfuaded  by  St.  Wulftan,  bifhop  of  Worcefter, 
to  aflume  the  rule  of  St.  BenediH  ; upon  which  he 
immediately  fet  about  procuring  benefactions  for  the 
building,  and  endowing  a priory  of  that  order.  Gifle- 
bert  abbot  ofWeftminfter,  with  the  confent  of  his 
convent,  aftigned  feveral  manors  and  eftates  for  that 
purpofe  at  a yearly  rent,  wherefore  this  monaftery  was 
looked  upon  as  a cell,  or  at  leak  as  a fubordinate  to 
the  abbey  of  Wcftrninfter  ; it  is  neverthelefs  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  though  the  abbot  ofWeftminfter  always 
claimed  the  patronage,  and  upon  that  account,  ap- 
proved and  confirmed  the  eledfion  of  the  prior,  and  at 
length  got  this  priory  wholly  exempt  from  the  jurif- 
dibtion  of  the  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  yet  this  prior  and 
convent  acled  in  the  management  of  their  eftates,  &c. 
as  an  independent  corporation.  The  priory  church 
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now  ferves  for  parochial  ufes ; and  has,  or  had  very 
lately*  great  remains  of  thofe  beautiful  painted  glafs 
windows,  for  which  it  was  once  fo  famous  ; among 
them  were  the  portraits  of  King  Henry  VI L and  his 
great  favourite  hr  Reginald  Bray.  Within  this  church 
is  a very  remarkable  tomb,  reprefendng  an  ancient, 
knight  recumbent  on  a plain  table  monument.  He  is 
completely  armed  in  a hauberk,  with  the  hood  up  ; on 
his  left  arm  a round  fliield,  and  in  his  right  a battle- 
axe.  The  figure  is  broken  off  at  the  legs.  The  fides 
and  ends  of  the  tomb  are  covered  with  tiles  five  inches 
and  a half  fquare,  and  one  inch  and  a quarter  thick  ; 
on  fome  of  them  the  arms  of  Corbet  are  depiHed  in 
yellow,  w’hence  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  monument 
of  one  of  that  family  named  Richard,  ereHed  before 
the  fourteenth  century.  Many  of  the  fame  kind  of 
tiles  are  to  be  found  in  the  pavement  of  the  church. 
No  date  appears  on  this  monument. 

At.  Little  Malvern  there  was  likewife  a Benedidfine 
priory,  founded  by  two  brothers,  Jocelin  and  Edred* 
in  the  year  1171,  which  was  augmented  by  bifhop 
Blois,  and  made  a cell  to  Worcefter,  now  moftly  in 
ruins ; the  fite  was  granted  to  Richard  Andrews  and 
Nicholas  Temple.  Near  Little  Malvern  are  the  vef 
tiges  of  an  ancient  camp. 
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FIVE  miles  north-eaft  from  Bengeworth  is  Cleve, 
or  Clive,  or  Windles  Cleve,  or  Prior's  Cleve,  where 
was  a rnonaflery  in  the  reign  of  King  Offa,  which  was 
annexed  to  the  fee  of  Worceffer  before  the  year  88K 
Not  far  from  hence,  on  Harrow  Hill,  is  a medicinal 
fpring. 

Evefham,  corruptly  Efham,  is  fituated  in  a peninfuls. 
formed  by  the  river  Avon,  in  a fertile  vale  called  the 
Vale  of  Evefham.  The  river  has  a good  harbour  for 
barges,  and  acrofs  it  is  a done  bridge  of  feven  arches. 
It  has  long  fent  members  to  parliament,  and  was  in- 
corporated by  James  I.  to  be  governed  by  a mayor, 
aldermen,  recorder,  &c.  There  are  at  Evefham  two 
churches  in  the  town,  and  one  at  Bengeworth,  acrofs 
the  Avon.  The  principal  employment  of  the  labouring 
people  is  in  gardening,  in  raifing  vegetables  for  Chel- 
tenham, Worceffer,  and  even  Birmingham,  Bath,  and 
JBriftol. 

Evefham  was  anciently  celebrated  for  its  monaf- 
tery.  It  was  a mitred  parliamentary  abbey,  built 
about  the  year  701,  by  Egwin  the  third  bifhop  of 
Worceffer,  at  the  efpecial  command,  as  is  faid,  of 
the  Holy  Virgin,  on  a fpot  called  Heathome,  where 
there  was  already  a fmall  ancient  church.  Here,  with 
the  aflifbmee  of  Ethelred  and  Kenred,  kings  of  Mer- 
cia, and  Offa,  governor  of  the  Eaff  Angles,  he  eredfed 
and  endowed  a monaftery,  and  procured  for  it  great 
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privileges  and  grants  of  lands,  tvith  twenty-two  towns. 

Egwin  tilled  it  with  Benedidline  monks,  and  refigning 
his  bifhopric,  bec.atne  the  firft  abbot.  The  monks 
were  twice  removed,  and  fecular  canons  placed  in  their 
room,  but  they  found  means  to  be  r chore d The  firfi: 
church,  built  by  Egwin,  fell  down  about  the  year  965. 
Abbot  Walter,  a monk  of  Cerefia,  foon  after  the 
Conqueft,  is  faid  to  have  deftroyed  the  old  church, 
built  probably  after  the  fall  of  Egwin,  and  deemed 
one  of  the  fin  eft  of  the  kind  in  England,  and  to  have 
begun  a new  one' in  the  Norman  ftyle  ; but  not  having 
money  to  complete  it,  he  fent  his  monks  with  the 
fhrine  of  St.  Egwin  through  all  England,  by  which 
means  he  raifed  a confiderable  fum.  This  abbot  died 
in  the  year  1086.  The  fite  wws  granted  at  the  Diftb- 
lution  to  Philip  Hobley,  when  the  annual  revenues 
amounted  to  1183I.  12s,  qd.  according  to  Dugdale ; 
and  1268].  gs»  9d.  according  to  Speed.  Brown  Willis 
fays,  “ the  church,  with  the  cl  orders  and  offices,  were 
then  fo  demolifhe.d,  that  he  could  form  no  judgment 
of  them.  On  or  near  the  fite  of  the  abbey/’  fays  he, 
“ is  built  a neat  ftone  houfe,  in  which  it  is  fuppofed 
the  old  ftone  was  employed.  They  have  no  tradition 
here  of  the  abbey,  church,  cloifters,  or  chapter-houfe  ; 
but  in  the  cemetery,  near  St.  Lawrence’s  church,  is 
an  old  arch  yet  Handing  in  ruins,  which  might  perhaps 
have  been  feme  part  of  the  abbey  buildings.  There 
ate  no  memorable  monuments  in  either  of  the  parifii 
churches.  After  the  battle  of  Evefham,  which  was 
fought  on  the  4th  of  Auguft  1275,  feveral  pe.rfons  of 
quality  -were  buried  in  the  abbey  church  by  the  monks, 
before  the  high  altar, ; the  chief  of  which  were  Simon 
Montfort  eajrl  of  Leicefter ; Henry  Montfort ; and 
Hugh  le  Defpenfer,  j ufticiar  of  England ; and  probably 
many  .others.”  The  abbot’s  tower  is  a very  beautiful 
and  regular  ftrudlure,  raifed  on  a bafe  22  feet  fquare, 
and  1 17  feet  in  height,  entire  in  every  part.  It  was 
sretfted  by  Clement  Litchfield,  the  laft  abbot  butene* 
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juft  before  the  general  dissolution  of  abbies,  Seeming 
for  the  purpofe  of  a clock  and  bell  tower.  The  ex- 
ternal ornaments  are  chafte,  Simple,  and  beautiful ; rich 
without  oftentation,  and  elegant  without  being  trifling. 
Above  the  dial  are  two  figures  in  wood,  representing 
men  in  armour,  whofe  bulinefs  was  Some  years  Since, 
like  the  figures  at  St.  Dunftan’s  in  Fleet-ftreet,  to 
note  time,  by  Striking  two  bells  with  their  Spears. 

Leland  Says,  “ Clement  Litchfield  did  very  much 
coft  in  building  of  the  abbav,  and  other  places  longing 
to  it.  He  builded  much  about  the  quire  in  adorning  it<. 
He  made  a right  fumptuofe  and  high  Square  towre  of 
Hone  in  the  cemetery  of  EveSham.  This  towre  had 

j 

a great  bell  in  it,  and  a goodly  clocke,  and  was  a gate- 
houfe  to  one  piece  of  the  abbey. ” This  abbot  was 
eledted  to  that  dignity  about  the  year  1501,  and  died 
in  1540.  Cromwell  in  vain  tampered  with  him  to 
Surrender  his  abbey  to  the  king:  however  he  prevailed 
with  him  to  refign  to  another  of  a more  complying 
temper.  This  edifice  efcaped  the  general  wreck,  being 
purchaSed  by  the  laSt  abbot  and  the  townfmen  for  their 
own  ufe. 

On  the  4th  of  Auguft  1265,  a bloody  battle  wTas 
fought  here  between  Prince  Edward  and  the  barons 
under  Simon  Montfort  earl  of  Leicefier,  in  which  the 
royal  party  obtained  a complete  vidtory.  The  earl  of 
Leicefier  and  his  Son,  with  many  of  the  barons,  w'ere 
Slain  in  the  field,  and  Seven  or  eight  others  taken  pri- 
soners. Henry  III.  had  been  before  the  prifoner  of 
Leicefier,  and  was  placed  by  him  in  the  front  of  the 
battle,  where  he  was  wounded,  but  was  delivered  by 
the  bravery  of  his  Son,  who  flew  to  his  afliftance,  and 
placed  him  in  Safety  during  the  conteft.  There  are 
at  EveSham  a free  gramrnar-School,  a charity-fchool, 
and  Some  al ms-houfes.  The  market  is  on  Monday. 

- Four  miles  from  EveSham,  on  the  left  hand,  near  the 
Avon,  is  Fladbury,  anciently  Fledanbvrig,  or  Fiedan- 
burch.  This  place  wras  granted  by  King  Ethelred  to 
Oflforus,  bifnop  of  Worcester,  in  the  year  691,  who 
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placed  there  a religious  fociety,  fubordinate  to  the 
church  of  Worcefter  The  next  bifhop  changed  the 
place  to  Stratford  upon  Avon,  upon  condition  that  the 
monaftic  rules  fhould  Hill  be  obferved  ; and  that  after 
a certain  time  it  fhould  revert  to  the  bifhop  and  church 
of  Worcefter,  in  whofe  pofieflion  it  Hill  continues. 
At  Abberton,  five  miles  north  from  Fladbury,  there 
is  medicinal  fprings,  fimilar  to  Cheltenham.  At 
Rous  JLench,  about  a mile  eaft  from  Abberton,  was 
the  feat  of  the  Rofes  family,  who  afforded  the  chief 
fupport  to  Oliver  Cromwell  in  thefe  parts.  Between 
Abberton  and  Worcefter  is  Upton  Snodfbury,  where, 
in  the  year  1707,  Mrs.  Palmer  was  murdered,  with 
her  maid,  by  a gang  of  villains,  headed  by  her  only 
fon  and  his  brother-in-law,  who  were  both  executed, 
and  hung  in  chains,  with  two  of  their  accomplices. 
At  Spetchley  was  a feat  of  the  Berkeleys,  which  was 
burned  by  the  royaliftsjuft  before  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cefter ; and  fir  Robert  Berkeley  converted  the  ftables 
into  a houfe. 
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CAMPDEN,  or  Camden,  is  fituated  in  the  north- 
eaft  extremity  of  the  county  bordering  on  Worcefter- 
Ihire : though  at  prefent  a fmall  place,  it  boafts  of 
great  antiquity.  We  are  told  that  in  the  year  689, 
all  the  Saxon  kings  met  here  in  council  to  confult  on 
carrying  on  a war  againft  the  Britons.  And  the  name 
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of  the  town  itfelf  is  by  fome  afcribed  to  a battle  fought 
between  the  Weft  Saxons  and  the  Mercians,  at  Bat- 
tle-bridge, in  the  neighbouring  parifh  of  Barrington. 
It  gave  title  of  vifcount  to  fir  Baptild  Hiekes,  a rich 
mercer  of  London,  wdio  built  Hickes’s  Hall  in  Lon- 
don. At  this  place  he  built  a noble  houfe  near  the 
church,  with  lanterns  on  the  top,  as  a guide  to  travel- 
lers, which  was  burned  in  the  civil  wars,  left  it  fhould 
be  garrifoned  by  the  parliament ; but  there  are  yet  fome 
remains.  This  fame  nobleman  built  the  market- 
houfe,  founded  an  hofpital,  and  endowed  the  vicarage 
with  the  impropriation  of  Winfrith  NewLurgh,  in  the 
county  of  Dorfet.  He  lies  buried  in  the  fouth  aide, 
under  a noble  monument,  among  others  for  the  Noels. 
Some  lilk  mills  afford  the  chief  employment  of  the 
poor.  The  market  is  on  Wednefday. 

At  Blockley,  in  Worceflerfhire,  two  miles  fouth  from 
Campden,  was  a monaftery,  afterwards  converted  into 
a palace  for  the  bifhops  of  Worcefier,  in  which  they 
had  frequently  refided  before  the  Reformation,  but 
now  entirely  deflroyed. 
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THREE  miles  beyond  Salford,  near  the  road,  is 
Dailesford,  which  Ethelbald  King  of  Mercia  gave  to 
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one-Bega,  in  the  year  718,  that  a monafiery  might 
be  founded;  'which,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
feffor,  was  given  to  the  abbey  of  Eveffiam.  Here  is  a 
feat  of  Mr.  Haftings.  Stow1  in  the  Wold,  or  as  it  is 
called  in  old  records,  Stow  St.  Edward,  is  fituated  fb 
high,  and  lo  expofed  to  the  winds,  that  it  has  been 
humouroufly  obferved,  to  have  but  one  element,  that  is 
air,  there  being  neither  wood,  common,  field,  or  water, 
belonging  to  the  town.  It  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs, 
and  has  a market  on  Thurfday.  An  hofpital  was 
founded  by  Aylmer  earl  of  Cornwall  and  Devonfhire, 
about  the  year  icio.  Two  miles  fouth-Ealt  from 
Stowr,  at  Iccumbe,  in  an  infulated  part  of  Worcefter- 
fnire,  is  a chalybeate  fpring.  ' 

Winchcombe  is  fituated  on  a brook  that  funs  into 
the  Avon,  in  that  part  of  the  country  called  Cotfwold, 
It  is;  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  once  a county  of  it- 
felf,  enjoying  confiderable  privileges.  In  the  eighth 
century,  Kenulph  king  of  Mercia  had  a palace  here, 
and  founded  a monafiery  of  Benedictines,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  fecular  clergy,  and  was  almofi: 
decayed  in  the  year  985.  Ofwald  biihop  of  Worcefter 
reformed  the  difcipline,  and  restored  the  monks,  who 
continued  till  the  Diffolution,  when  the  whole  was 
granted  to  John  lord  Chandos.  Here  was  likewife  a 
convent  of  nuns,  founded  by  king  Offa.  The  church 
ffeeple  was  thrown  down  by  a ftorm,  on  the  5th  of 
Odfober,  1091.  The  prefent  church  is  a good  build- 
ing, with  two  aides,  and  a large  chancel,  Winch- 
combe is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  and  has  a weekly 
market  on  Saturday. 

Two  miles  and  an  half  north-eafi  from  Winch- 
combe, at  Hales,  was.  an  abbey  of  Ciflertian  monks, 
founded  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  by 
Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  king  of  the  Romans. 
Granted  at  the  Diffolution  to  the  marquis  of  Northamp- 
ton. In  this  abbey  was  kept  a famous  relique,  a par- 
ticle, of  Chriffs  blood,  which  liquefied  only  to  truepe- 
nkeats.  Nothing  but  a part  of  the  cloifter  remains. 
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About  a mile  from  Winchcombe,  to  the  fouth,  lfood 
Sudeley  Cattle,  built  by  Boteler  lord  of  Sudeley,  Who, 
fays  Leland,  was  a famous  man  of  war,  in  the  days  of 
Henry  V.  and  VI.  and  was  an  admiml  on  fea,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  built  it  ex  fpol  js  Gallorum  Lord  Sud- 
ley  fold  this  cafile  toEdward  IV,  for  fear  of  confifcation. 
It  afterwards  came  to  the  lord  Chandos,  and  now  be- 
longs to  lord  Rivers.  The  greater  part  is  pulled  down. 
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DROITWICH  is  an  ancient  town  fituated  on  the 
Salwarp,  and  fuppofed  by  forre  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Romans,  and  by  them  called  Saline.  It  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  fait  works,  for  in  the  year  816, 
Kenulph  king  of  Mercia,  gave  ten  houfes,  and  fait  fur- 
naces, to  the  church  of  Worcefter;  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Conqueft  it  was  a populous  town,  It  has  long  fent 
members  to  parliament,  and  is  governed  by  a bailiff, 
recorder,  town-clerk,  and  burgeffes,  who  are  ftyled  the 
corporation  of  the  Salt  Springs  of  Droitwich,  There 
are  about  four  hundred  houfes,  and  four  churches,  of 
which  only  three  are  ufed.  The  brine  pits  are  im- 
menfe,  and  apparently  inexhauftible.  The  annual 
duty  of  fait  made  here  was  eftimated  about  the  year 
1794,  at  upwards  of  15000I.  which  was  paid  regularly 
every  Wednefday.  A canal  is  made  from  the  town 
to  Hawford,on  the  Severn,  within  three  miles  of  Wor« 
pefter,  which  will  carry  veffels  of  60  tons,  In  a part 
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of  the  town  called  Duderhill,  was  a free  chapel  or 
hofpital,  for  a mafter  and  poor  brethren,  under  the 
priory  of  Worcefter.  Here  was  likewife  a houfe  of 
Auguftine  friars  Eremites,  founded  by  the  anceftors  of 
Thomas  Beauchamp  earl  of  Warwick,  before  the  fourth 
year  of  Edward  III.  which  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII. 
to  John  Pve,  and  others.  At  Weft  wood,  two  miles 
weft  from  Droitwich,  was  a priory  of  nuns,  cell  to  the 
abbey  of  Fontevrault,  in  France,  to  which  the  church 
and  lands  were  given  by  Euftachia  de  Say,  and  her 
fon.  The  priory,  and  moft  of  the  lands,  were  granted 
to  John  Pakynton.  At  Ombrefley,  four  miles  welt 
from  Droitwich,  is  a feat  of  lord  Sandys,  built  about  the 
year  174  . Between  Droitwich  and  Worcefter,  is  Hen- 
lip,  a feat  of  the  Abingdons,  where  Garnet  and  Old- 
corn,  the  Jefuits,  were  found  hid,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I. 
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LEDBURY  is  fituated  near  the  extremity  of  Mai- 
vern  Hills,  near  a Imall  river  called  Leden,  and  by 
the  fide  of  a navigable  canal,  newly  made,  from  Glou- 
cefter  to  Hereford.  It  has  a market  on  Tuefday.  An 
jhofpital  for  a mafter,  rector,  or  prior,  and  feveral  poor 
brethren  and  lifters,  was  built  here  by  Hugh  Foliot 
bifbopof  Hereford,  to  the  honour  of  St.  Catherine,  in 
the  year  1232.  This  hofpital  was  refounded  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1580,  for  a mailer,  who  is  nomi- 
nated by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Hereford,  feven  poor 
men,  and  three  poor  women.  The  rectory  was  an- 
ciently divided  into  feveral  portions  or  prebends,  but 
about  the  year  1400,  a college  of  eight  fecular  priefts 
was  founded  in  the  parifh  church,  by  John  Trevenant 
bifbop  of  Hereford. 

At  Colwal,  near  Ledburyq  as  a countryman  was 
digging  a ditch  about  his  cottage,  he  found  a crown  or 
coronet  of  gold,  with  many  gems  fet  in  it.  The  hones 
are  faid  to  have  been  fold  to  a jeweller  for  1500I. 

Four  miles  eah  from  Ledbury,  in  the  road  to 
Tewkefbury,  are  the  remains  of  Rranfell  Cable.  At 
Great  Marcley,  four  miles  fouth-well  from  Ledbury, 
was  Mortimer’s  Cattle,  which  hood  near  the  church, 
the  fite  of  which  only  is  .vihble.  Not  far  from  hence 
flood  another  cable,  called  Ellingham,  now  growm 
over  with  wood.  In  the  year  1575,  many  acres  of  Mar- 
cley Hill  are  faid  to  have  given  way,  and  feparated 
from  the  reft,  leaving  a gap  400  feet  long,  and  320  feet 
wide,  and  overthrowing  Kinafton  chapel,  and  feveral 
houfes,  in  its  fall. 

At  Winforton  there  was  an  hermitage  founded  by 
one  Walter,  a canon  regular  of  Wormeley,  to  which 
Rpger  Mortimer,  lord  of  the  place-,  was  a benefactor, 
in  the  year  1 304*  The  foundations  were  dug  up  in  the 
year  1675. 

At  Clifford  was  a eaftle  built  by  William  Fitz- 
Oiborn  earl  of  Hereford,  which  came  afterwards  to 
Walter,  fon  of  Richard  Ponce,  furnamed  Clifford.  A 
priory  was  founded  here  for  Cluniac  rnonks,  fubordi- 
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pate  to  Lewes,  by  Simon  Fitz-Richard  Fitz-Ponce,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  which  was  granted  by  Edward  VL 
to  William  Herbert  earl  of  Pembroke.  Flay,  or  The 
Hay,  is  iituated  on  a high  bank,  which  defcends  pre- 
cipitately to  the  River  Wye,  over  which  is  a handfome 
ftone  bridge  of  feven  arches.  It  is  by  the  Britons 
called  Trekethle,  or  the  town  among  hazles,  and  lies 
on  the  very  extreme  part  of  the  county.  It  was  for- 
merly furrounded  with  a wall,  and  defended  by  a 
caftle,  built  by  the  Normans,  near  the  parifh  church. 
Nothing  remains  of  it  at  prefent  but  a mound  of  earthy 
and  the  intrenchments  round  it.  The  caftle  was  after- 
wards rebuilt  near  the  centre  of  the  town  ; the  gateway 
of  this  is  ftill  Handing ; but  a large  man  lion  w?as  built 
on  the  lite  of  the  caftle  about  the  reign  of  James  I. 
The  town  was  burned  by  Owen  Glendow  er,  lince  which 
it  has  never  recovered.  It  has  a weekly  market  on 
Saturday. 

At  Brunnllys  was  a caftle,  which  in  Leland’s  time 
was  in  ruins. 

Three  miles  from  Brunnllys  flood  Dinas  Caftle^ 
which  was  burned  by  the  people  that  it  might  not  be 
fortified  by  Glendower.  About  a mile  eaft  from 
Brunnllys  is  Talgarth,  where  the  late  countefs  of  Hunt- 
ingdon founded  a college.  Between  thefe  two  places 
is  the  River  Lleveny,  which  rifes  from  a lake  called 
Llyn  Savathan,  and  runs  into  the  Wye  five  miles  above 
Hay.  Llyn  Savathan  is  about  four  miles  to  the  eaft  of 
Brecknock  \ is  about  two  miles  long,  and  one  broad'; 
the  depth  in  the  middle  is  thirteen  fathoms  ; it  abounds 
in  pike,  perch,  trout,  and  chevins.  Two  miles  north- 
weft  from  Brecknock  there  is  a remarkable  ancient  for- 
tification, called  Y Gaer. 
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AT  Bredwardine  was  a caftle,  in  which,  according 
to  feme,  was  born  Thomas  Bredwardine,  eledled  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  in  the  year  1349,  and  ftyled  for 
his  learning  the  -profound  doclor  ; though  others  fay  he 
was  born  at  Hatfield,  in  Suftex.  Two  miles  to  the 
fouth  was  another  caftle,  at  Dor  lion  ; and  a mile  more 
to  the  fouth,  are  the  ruins  of  Snodhill,  or  Snodhuli 
CafHe,  which  belonged  to  Richard  Nevil  earl  of  War- 
wick, and  afterwards  to  Henry  VII.  Elizabeth  granted 
it  to  Sir  Robert  Dudley.  Four  miles  fouth  from 
Dorfion  is  Vowrchurch,  which  is  an  ancient  fquare 
camp.  Two  miles  low-er  is  Dour,  or  Dore,  where 
was  an  abbey  of  wEite  monks,  founded  by  Harold, 
lord  of  Ewias,  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  which 
was  granted  to  John  Scudamore.  All  thefe  places  are 
near  the  fides  of  the  river  Dour,  which  joins  the 
Worm,  and  runs  w;ith  it  into  the  Munnowr,  about  two 
miles  from  Grofmont,  in  Monmouthfhire.  The  valley 
through  w hich  the  Dour  runs  is  called  Driffin  Dwr,  or 
the  Golden  Vale.  The  part  of  the  country  eaft  of  the 
vale,  towards  Hereford,  is  called  Irchenfield,  or 
Archenfeld.  About  a mile  and  a half  below  Dour,  is 
Harold  Ewias,  or  Map  Harold,  which  took  its  name 
from  a nobleman  named  Harold,  who  had  a caflle 
here,  and  in  the  year  1100  founded  a Benedidline 
priory,  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Gloucefter  ; but  for  the 
w'ant  of  revenues,  in  the  year  1358,  the  monks  wrere 
obliged  to  remove  to  the  abbey.  The  caftle  was  built 
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by  Wi'liam  Fitz-Ofborn  earl  of  Hereford,  about  the 
time  of  the  conqueft.  Three  miles  weft  from  Dour  is 
Bleftium,  or  Old  Town,  of  great  antiquity,  but  now  a 
mean  village.  And  near  it  Alterynnis,  an  ancient  feat 
of  the  Cecils,  anceftors  of  Sir  William  Cecil  , lord  high 
treafurer  of  England.  Near  thefe  places  are  the  Hat- 
terill  Hills,  the  north-eaft  boundary  of  Monmouth- 
fhire. 
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SHIPSTON  is  a neat  little  town,  and  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  drags,  which  is  now 
declined.  Here  is  a coniiderable  weekly  market  on 
Friday.  Shipfton  is  fituated  in  a part  of  the  county 
which  is  feparated  from  the  reft  by  a nook  of  Glou- 
cefterfhire. 

Stratford  upon  Avon  is  a well  built  town,  and  in- 
corporated for  a mayor,  aldermen,  recorder,  & c.  and 
has  a weekly  market  on  Thtirfday.  The  bridge  over 
the  Avon  was  built  with  brick  and  done,  at  the  ex- 
pence of  Sir  Hugh  Clapton,  lord  mayor  of  London, 
who  left  an  annual  ftipend  to  keep  it  in  repair.  It 
contains  fourteen  arches  on  the  main  ftream,  and  five 
dry  arches.  The  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  in  corn 
and  malt,  and  near  it  are  horfe  races.  The  celebrated 
William  Shakefpear  was  born  and  buried  here.  His 
monument  is  very  near  the  furthermoft  corner  of  the 
church,  fo  near  that  you  cannot  pafs  by  it  more  than  a 
yard  at  moll,  yet  the  infcription  on  it  begins  thy§; 

Stop  paffenger;  why  go  you  by  fo  fall? 

Read  if  thou  can’ll,  whom  envious  Death  has  plac’d 

Beneath  this  tomb. Shakefpear. 

If  any  author  ever  merited  the  celebration  of  a pe~ 
nodical  feflival,  Shakefpear  certainly  called  for  that 
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diftinguiftied  honour.  Many  perfons  of  high  rank, and 
approved  tafte,  had  admired  him  ; many  excellent 
critics  and  commentators  on  this  divine  bard  had 
exerted  their  talents  in  the  illuftration  of  his  text,  and 
beftowed  upon  his  writings  a profufion  of  juft  panegy- 
ric; but  the, idea  of  a jubilee,  or  grand  festival,  in  his 
honour,  was  referved  for  David  Garrick. 

. Remarkable  events  have  been  indebted  for  their  ori- 
gin to  very  unprorilifing  incidents.  A Wealthy  clergy- 
man purchafed  the  houfe  and  gardens  of  Shakefpear, 
at  Stratford  upon  Avon.  A man  of  tafte  in  fuch  a fitu'a- 
tion,  and  mafter  of  fo  enchanting  a fpot,  would  have 
congratulated  himfeif  on  his  good  fortune,  and  have 
deemed  -himfeif  the  happieft  of  mortals,  but  the  luck- 
lefs  and  ighorant  owner  trod  the  ground  which  had  been 
cultivated  by  the  firft  genius  of  the  world,  without 
feeling  thofe  warm  emotions  which  .arife  in  the  breaft 
of  the  generous  enthufiaft.  The  mulberry-tree,  planted 
by  the  poet's  own  hand,  became  an  obiedb  of  diflike  to 
this  tafte  lefs  pofteflbr  of  it,  becaufe  it  over-fftadowed 
his  window,  and  rendered  the  houfe,  as  he  thought, 
fubjedl  to  damps  and  moifture.  In  an  evil  hour  the 
unhappy  prieft  ordered  it  to  be  cut  down. 

The  people  of  Stratford,  who  had  been  taught  to  ve- 
nerate every  thing  which  had  belonged  to  the  immortal 
Shakefpear,  were-  feized  with  grief  and  aftonifhment 
when  they  were  informed  of  the  facrilegiousdeed ; and 
nothing  lefs  than  the  deftrudiion  of  the  offender,  in  the 
firft;  tranfports  of  their  rage,  -would  fatisfy  them.  The 
mulberry-tree  thus  cut  down,  was  purchafed  by  a car- 
penter, who  knowing  the  value  which  all  the  world  pro- 
fefled  for  any  thing  which  belonged  to  Shakefpear,  very 
ingenioufly  cut  it  into  various  fhapes  of  fmall  trunks, 
fnuff-boxes,  tea-chefts,  ftandiihes,  tobacco-ftoppers,&c. 
The  corporation  of  Stratford  bought  feveral  of  this 
man's  curious  manufacture  from  the  mulberry-tree  \ and 
influenced  by  good  fenfe,  and  fuperior  tafte,  they  en~ 
clQfed  the  freedom  of  Stratford  in  a box  made  of  this 
facred  wood,  and  font  it  to  Mr,  Garrick,  At  the  fame 
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time  they  reauefted  of  him,  In  very  polite  terms,  a buff, 
ftatue,or  picture,  of  his  admired  Shakefpear,  which  they 
informed  him  they  intended  to  place  in  their  town-hall. 

In  the  fame  letter,  writh  equal  politenefs,  they  allured 
him  that  they  fhould  be  no  lefs  pleafed  if  he  would 
oblige  them  with  his  own  pidlure,  to  be  placed  near  to 
that  of  his  favourite  author,  in  perpetual  remembrance 
of  both. 

This  judicious  and  well-timed  compliment  gave  rife 
to  the  Jubilee  of  Shakefpear.  In  September  1769,  an 
amphitheatre  was  erected  at  Stratford,  upon  the  plan  of 
Ranelagh,  decorated  with  various  devices.  Tranfpa- 
rences  were  invented  for  the  town-houfe,  through  which 
the  poet’s  molt  ftriking  characters  were  feen.  A fmall 
old  houfe,  where  Shakefpear  was  born,  was  covered  over 
with  curious  emblematical  tranfparency ; the  fubjeCI 
was  the  fun  ftruggling  through  clouds  to  enlighten  the 
world,  a figurative  reprefentation  of  the  fate  and  for- 
tunes of  the  much-beloved  bard. 

The  jubilee  lafted  three  days;  during  which  time 
entertainments  of  oratorios,  concerts,  pageants,  fire- 
works, &c.  were  prefented  to  a very  brilliant  and  nu- 
merous company,  affembled  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Many  perfons  of  the  highefl  quality  and  rank 
of  both  fexes,  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  beauties  of 
the  age,  and  men  didinguifhed  for  their  genius,  and 
love  of  the  elegant  arts,  thought  themfelves  happy  to 
fill  the  grand  chorus  of  this  high  feftival. 

Though  the  wealthy  and  liberal  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Stratford  were  truly  fenfible  of  the  honour 
conferred  upon  them  by  this  magnificent  feftival,  in 
commemoration  of  their  townfman,  the  lower  and  molt 
Ignorant  clafs  of  the  people  entertained  the  moft  pre- 
pofterous  and  abfurd  notions  of  the  jubilee.  They 
viewed  Mr.  Garrick  with  fome  degree  of  apprehen- 
lion  and  terror;  they  confidered  him  as  a magician, 
and  dreaded  the  effects  of  his  w’and  as  ftrongly  as 
the  deluded  populace  did  formerly,  in  the  darkelt  days 
of  ignorance,  the  power  of  witchcraft.  Yet  one  thing 
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fruift  riot  be  forgotten ; though  the  common  people 
Were  fo  ftupid  as  to  impute  the  violent  rains  which  fell 
during  the  jubilee,  to  the  judgment  and  vengeance  of 
Heaven*  which  was  by  them  fuppofed  to  be  angry 
with  the  exhibition  of  fire-works,  balls*  afiemblies, 
mafquerades,  and  other  public  diverfions,  they  took 
the  advantage  of  the  vaft  crowds  of  people  who  flocked 
to  Stratford  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  exadf  the 
molt  exorbitant  prices  for  lodgings,  provifions,  and 
every  neceflary  article  of  accommodation. 

Leland  tells  us,  that  where  the  parifh  chdrch  now 
Rands,  there  was  a monaftery,  called  Stratford,  given 
in  augmentation  of  Evefham,  in  the  time  of  St.  Edwin 
bifhop  of  Worcefter,  about  the  year  703.  There  is 
alfo  mention  made  of  a mona fiery  here,  fubordinate 
to  Worcefter,  in  King  BerthwulPs  charter,  dated  in 
845,  and  in  bifhop  Werfriths  in  872.  The  manor  be- 
longed to  the  fee  of  W orcefter,  from  the  time  of  bifhop 
Egwine  till  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  But  there  is 
no  further  account  of  any  religious  houfe  till  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  John  de  Stratford  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefler,  and  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
founded  a college  or  chantry  for  a warden,  four  priefls, 
three  clerks,  and  four  chorifters,  who  were  to  cele- 
brate divine  fervice,  at  the  altar  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the 
fouth  aide,  by  him  newly  built,  of  the  parifh  church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.  The  fite  of  the  college  wras  granted 
to  the  earl  of  Warwick.  An  hofpital,  or  alms-houfe, 
Was  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  tile  church,  and  lands 
given  upon  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  in  the  reign, 
of  Edward  VI.  for  its  continuance. 

Near  Stratford  is  Welcome  Hill,  an  artificial  mount, 
raifed  in  the  form  of  a cone,  with  fome  entrenchments, 
called  the  Dingles.  At  Wotton  Waveny,  or  Wot- 
ton  Wawen,  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  together  with 
fome  lands,  being  given  by  Roger  de  Tonie,  ftandard- 
bearer,  of  Normandy,  to  the  abbey  of  Conches,  in 
Normandy,  which  had  been  founded  by  his  father,  a 
cell  of  monks  from  that  monaftery  was  fettled  here  in 
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the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  continued  till  the  alien 
priories  were  feized  by  Edward  III.  It  was  given  by 
Richard  II.  to  the  Carthufian  priory  at  Coventry,  and 
by  Henry  VIII.  to  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Henley  in  Arden,  is  in  a foreft,  near  the  River 
Arrow,  was  once  a member  of  Wotton  Waveny, 
and  afterwards  of  Beldefert  or  Beaudefert,  a village 
joining,  where  was  a caftle,  to  which  a market  was 
granted  by  king  Stephen,  to  be  held  on  Tuefday ; after 
which  Henley  began  to  be  populous.  It  was  burned 
down  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Evefham,  but 
recovered  itfelf  foon  after.  The  caftle  has  long  been 
deftroycd.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  here  was  an 
hofpital.  The  Romans  are  fuppofed  to  have  had  a 
camp  at  Oldbury,  about  a mile  from  Henley.  The 
nuns  of  Pollefworth,  when  compelled  to  leave  their 
abbey,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  are 
faid  to  have  retired  to  this  place,  and  at  their  return 
left  a cell,  with  fome  few  nuns,  fubordinate  to  Pollef- 
worth. The  manor  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to 
Charles  duke  of  Suffolk. 

Birmingham  islituated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  king- 
dom, and  may  be  ccnfidercd  as  one  of  the  fir  ft  manufac- 
turing towns  in  Europe.  In  1676,  it  was  not  even  a 
market  town,  and  is  now  not  a corporation  ; nor  has  it 
any  chartered  privileges.  Indeed  this  very  circumftance 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  firft  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
town.  Formerly  tanning  of  leather  was  the  principal 
bufinefs  carried  on  by  the  people  of  Birmingham  ; no 
appearances  of  that  now  remain.  Before  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  manufactures  of  Birmingham  were  confined 
to  coarfe  iron  ware ; fhortl-y  after  that  period,  fome  of 
the  inhabitants  obtained  a contract  for  furnifhing  a 
lupply  of  fire  arms  to  government ; foon  after  the  but- 
ton and  buckle  trade  became  extenfive  : Birmingham 
was  conveniently  fituated  : labour,  coals,  and  necef- 
farics  of  life,  were  cheap  ; manufactures  were  erected 
, upon  a general  and  extenfive  feale.  Whatever  could 
be  defired,  either  ufeful  or  ornamental,;  in  the  various 
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branches  difcovered  by  ingenuity  or  ft  tidy,  the  endlefs 
variety  of  buttons,  buckles,  trinkets,  and  jewellery, 
filver  and  plated ; fire-arms,  call-iron  work,  &c.  &c. 
are  all  abundantly  fupplied  by  Birmingham.  Some  of 
the  mo  ft  extenfive  manufactures  in  the  kingdom  are 
eftablifhed  here.  Inland  navigations  have  increafed 
the  trade,  and  will  ftill  increafe  it  much  more  by  frefh 
communications.  Even  London  will  receive  the 
manufactures  of  Birmingham  by  inland  navigations. 

It  is  fcarcely  fifty  years  fince  there  was  not  a fingle 
mercantile  houfe  which  correfponded  diredlly  from 
hence  with  any  foreign  country,  but  furnifhed  their 
rodudls  for  the  fupply  of  thofe  markets  through  the 
medium  of  merchants  in  London:  at  this  time  the 
principal  orders  for  foreign  fupply  come  direCtly  to 
merchants  or  manufacturers  refident  in  the  town. 

The  air  is  exceeding  pure,  and  notwithftanding 
the  difadvantages  which  muft  refult  from  its  clofe  po- 
pulation,  the  noxious  effluvia  of  various  metallic 
trades,  and,  above  all,  the  continual  fmoke  arifing  from 
the  immenfe  quantity  of  coals  confumed,  it  is  remarked 
by  a very  accurate  obferver  on  the  probability  of 
human  exiftence,  (Dr.  Price),  to  be  one  of  the 
healthieft  towns  in  England.  The  foundation  being  a 
dry,  reddifh  fand,  the  loweft  apartments  are  perfectly 
free  from  damp,  and  hence  it  follows  that  agues,  and 
the  numerous  tribe  of  diftempers  incidental  to  moift: 
fituations,  are  here  unknown.  The  inftances  of  lon- 
gevity are  ftrikingly  numerous,  and  every  means  for 
the  prefervation  of  health  has  been  adopted  in  this 
great  town,  particularly  bathing,  one  of  the  rnoft  ex- 
tenfive and  complete  fet  of  baths  in  the  kingdom  being 
eredted  at  Lady  Well.  Almoft  every  artift  occupying 
a feparate  houfe,  they  are  fpread  over  a greater  extent 
of  furface,  and  confequently  free  from  the  difadvan- 
tages fo  remarkable  in  other  great  towns,  where  the 
habitations  are  larger,  and  every  floor  occupied  by  one 
or  more  families.  The  dwellings,  however,  of  the 
merchants,  and  principal  manufacturers,  are  equal  to 
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diofe  of  the  fame  rank  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom ; and’ 
fome  fireets  would  even  do  honour  to  the  capital. 

Birmingham  has  two  parifh  churches,  and  fouf 
chapels  of  eafe.  Of  the  former  St.  Philip’s  is 
juftly  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture 
and  Situation,  being  built  in  a lighty  elegant  ftyle, 
about  feventy  years  ago.  In  each  lieeple  is  a fet  of 
mufical  chimes,  which  play  every  three  hours,  and 
a different  tune  every  day  in  the  week.  The  chapels 
are  all  modem,  handfome  edifices,  particularly  St. 
Paul's.  There  were  two  Prefbyterian  meetings,  but 
they  were  both  deftroyed  in  the  riots,  in  July  1791? 
they  are  now  rebuilding,  and  a third  is  in  contempla- 
tion. There  are  alfo  three  meetings  of  Independents, 
one  of  Quakers,  three  of  Anabaptifts,- a Romifh  chapel, 
Mcthodift  meeting-houfes,  and  a Jewifh  fynagogue. 

Amongft  the  charitable  endowments  mull  be  ranked 
the  general  hofpital.  This  is  a large  and  conve- 
nient edifice,  ereCted  on  the  edge  of  the  towm,  at 
above  7000I,  expence,  voluntarily  fubfcribed,  as  is  its 
prefent  fupport,  amounting  to  about  ioool.  per  annum, 
in  which  upwards  of  feventy  patients  are  accommo- 
dated weekly  upon  an  average,  and  a greater  number 
are  relieved  out  of  the  houfe.  There  is  a "Weekly  mar- 
ket on  Thurfdays,  which  is  plentifully  fupplied  from 
the  country  with  every  kind  of  provifion,  and  well 
Stored  with  live  cattle  of  all  kinds. 

The  following  comparifon  -will  place  in  a very  link- 
ing light  the  rapid  increafe  of  population  in  Birming- 
ham, within  a century:  in  1688,  the  fum  dilburfed 
for  the  poor  was  308I.  17s.  9J.  From  Eafter  1786, 
to  Eafter  1787,  12,429!.  9s.  u^d.and  nearly  the  fame 
for  the  preceding  feven  years.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants is  faid  to  be  60,000.  At  the  end  of  the  town,- to- 
wards Wednefbury,  there  was  an  hofpital,  dedicated 
to  St.  Thomas  the  apoftle,  for  a warden  and  brethren, 
founded  before  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

At  Soho,  in  Staffordshire,  there  are  the  mod  exten- 
sive manufactories  in  the  kingdom,  earned  on  by 
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Mr.  Bolton.  The  premifes  confift  of  four  fquares, 
with  connecting  angles,  or  rather  ftreetsof  (hops,  ware- 
houfes,  &c.  capable  of  employing  a thoufand  work- 
men, in  all  the  varieties  of  buttons,  buckles,  &c.  &c. 
The  new  copper  coinage  of  the  nation  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  gentleman.  Near  Soho,  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  painted  glafs,  by  Mr.  Eggington. 

Wednefbury*  or  Wedgebury,  is  a very  ancient 
town,  and  faid  to  have  been  fortified  by  Ethelfleda, 
lady  of  the  Mercians,  againft  the  Danes,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Elder;  notwithftanding,  it  was  in 
Leland’s  time  reduced  to  a village,  but  noted  for  its 
coals.  And  in  the  parifti  is  dug  that  fort  of  iron  ore 
called  blood  metal,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
nails,  horfe-fhoes,  hammers,  axes,  and  all  forts  of 
heavy  tools.  The  principal  manufa&ures  are  guns, 
coach-fprings,  iron  axes,  faws,  trowels,  edge-tools, 
bridie-bits,  ftirrups,  nails,  hinges,  wood-fcrews,  and 
caft-iron  goods,  with  fome  trade  in  enamel.  There  arc 
iron-forges,  in  one  of  which  the  iron  is  fmelted  from 
the  ore.  Here  is  a weekly  market  on  Wednefday, 

At  Bradley  Moor,  two  miles  from  Wednelbury,  are 
the  extenfive  works  of  Mr,  Wilkinfon. 

At  Weft  Bromwich,  fouth  from  Wednelbury,  was 
born  the  gigantic  porter  of  James  I.  William  Parfons, 
who  is  faid  to  have  been  able  to  take  up  two  of  the 
ftouteft  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  one  under  each 
arm,  and  walk  with  them,  apparently  unconcerned. 
A bas  relief  of  this  Parfons,  accompanied  by  Hudfon, 
the  dwarf,  is  fixed  in  the  front  of  a houfe,  near  the 
end  of  Bagnio-court,  Newgate-ftreet,  probably  as  a 
fign.  At  Sandwell,  in  this  parilh,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  or  beginning  of  the  feign 
of  Richard  I.  William,  fon  of  Guy  de  Oph,  or  OfFney, 
founded,  in  the  hermitage  of  Bromwich,  near  the  welf 
called  Sandwell,  a priory  of  Benedidtine  monks,  which 
was  given  to  Cardinal  Wolfey, 

Wolverhampton  is  a large  manufacturing  town, 
fttuated  on  the  navigable  canal  which  has  3 cemmufii- 
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cation  with  all  the  great  rivers  of  the  kingdom.  The 
parith  is  near  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  and  con- 
tains feventeen  populous  villages.  There  are  two 
markets  weekly,  on  Wednefday  and  Saturday.  The 
manufactures  carried  on  in  this  town  are  locks,  buckles. 
It  eel  toys,  japan  ware,  &c.  Here  are  the  mo  ft  ingeni- 
ous lock-fmiths  in  England  ; their  locks  are  made  in 
brafs,  or  iron  boxes,  curioufly  polifhed.  When  they 
make  fix,  eight,  or  more  in  a fuit,  as  they  are  befpoke, 
they  will  order  the  keys  fo  that  neither  of  them  (hall 
open  each  others  lock,  but  one  mafter  key  fhall  open 
all.  By  this  means,  when  the  locks  are  fet  on,  and 
the  inferior  keys  kept  by  diftincft  fervants,  neither  of 
them  can  come  at  each  other’s  charge,  yet  the  mafter 
can  come  at  them  all  ^ befides,  the  mafter  turning  his 
Ley  in  any  of  his  fervants  locks  but  once  extraordinary, 
the  fervants  themfelves  cannot  come  at  their  charge  ; 
and  if  they  attempt  it,  the  key  will  only  run  round, 
and  hurt  nothing.  Some  of  the  iron  work  is  made  in 
the  town,  but  the  chief  part  of  it  by  the  farmers  for 
feveral  miles  round  ; for  in  this  country  every  farm 
has  at  leaft  one  forge ; fo  that  thence  they  bring  all 
their  work  to  market,  where  the  great  tradefmen  buy 
it  up,  and  fend  it  to  London,  from  whence  it  is  ex- 
ported all  over  Europe.  The  town  is  built  on  riling 
ground.  There  are  at  prefent  two  churches,  St.  Peter’s 
and  St.  John’s.  St.  Peter’s  has  a lofty  fquare  tower,  and 
eight  bells,  with  chimes  ; alfo  an  organ.  This  church 
is  collegiate. 

An  ancient  monaftery  was  founded,  or  amply  en- 
dowed, by  a lady  called  Wulfruna,  in  the  year  996, 
which  at  the  Conqueft  was  in  poffeftion  of  fecular 
canons.  William  Rufus  gave  this  church  to  Sampfon 
bifhop  of  Worcefter,  who  fettled  it  on  the  prior  and 
convent  of  his  own  cathedral ; and  they  held  it  till  the 
.reign  of  king  Stephen,  when  it  wras  taken  from  them 
by  Roger  bifhop  of  Salilbury,  Shortly  after  it  was 
given  by  the  king  to  the  bifhop  of  Chefter,  and  the 
church  of  Litchfield  ; and  it  was  again  in  the  hands  of 
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fecular  canons,  till  the  famous  Petrus  Blefenfis,  who 
was  dean,  refigned  it  into  the  hands  of  Hubert  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  that  he  might  build  an  abbey 
for  monks,  of  the  Cifiertian  order,  which,  however, 
feems  never  to  have  been  done,  for  the  fecular  canons 
W’ere  in  pofiefiion  not  long  after,  and  continued  fo. 
This  church  was  accounted  one  of  the  king's  free 
chapels,  and  with  the  collation  of  prebendaries  was 
annexed  to  the  deanery  of  Windfor.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  the  college  and  prebends  were  granted  to 
the  duke  of  Northumberland,  but  thefe  coming  again 
to  the  crown,  by  the  duke’s  attainder,  the  deanery  and 
prebends  were  refounded  by  Mary,  and  further  con- 
firmed by  James  I.  vrho  made  the  celebrated  Marcus 
Antonius  de  Dominis  archbifhop  of  Spalatro,  and  dean 
of  Windfor,  prebendary  and  dean  of  Wolverhampton, 
and  prefented  feven  other  clergymen,  among  whom 
were  Jofeph  Hall,  Gabriel  Goodman,  and  dodlor 
Thomas  Goad,  to  the  other  feven  prebends,  Hatherton, 
Wilnall,  Fetherftone,  Halton,  Monmore,  Stonewall, 
alias  Kinewafton,  and  Wobafton.  In  the  year  1394, 
Clement  Lufon,  and  William  Waterfall,  obtained  the 
king’s  licence  to  build  an  hofpital  for  a prieft  and  fix 
poor  men. 

Three  miles  fouth  from  Wolverhampton,  in  the 
road  to  Dudley,  is  Sedgeley,  a manufacturing  village, 
in  which  two  thoufand  perfons  are  employed  in  coarfe 
iron  goods.  In  the  parifh  a fat  fhining  coal  is  dug, 
which  burns  with  a bright  flame  into  white  afhes. 
About  fix  miles  fouth-weft  from  Wolverhampton, 
near  Seifdon,  is  Apewood,  or  Abbots  Caftie,  an  ancient 
fortification,  on  a lofty,  round  promontory,  with  a 
Peep  ridge  for  a mile  together,  with  hollows  cut  in 
the  ground,  fuppofed  for  tents.  The  hills  at  each  end 
appear  like  baftions.  Two  miles  north-eafi:  from 
Wolverhampton,  is  Wednesfield,  where,  in  the  year 
91 1,  the  Danes  wjere  defeated  in  a pitched  battle,  by 
Edw7ard  the  Elder,  when  two  of  their  kings,  two  earls, 
and  nine  other  chiefs  were  killed. 
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Effingdon,  two  miles  north  from  Wednesfield,  was 
held  of  the  manor  of  Hilton,  near  Penkridge,  by  the 
lingular  tenure  of  driving  a goofe  three  times  round  the 
fire  blown  by  Jack  of  Hilton,  a little  brafs  image,  ope- 
rating like  a bellows.  Both  manors  becoming  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Vernon,  the  cuftom  w7as  dropped.  At 
Tettenhall  was  a collegiate  church  or  royal  tree  chapel 
before  the  Conqueft,  which  was  granted  by  Edw.  VI.  to 
Walter  Wrottdley.  Edward  the  Elder  defeated  the 
Danes  here  in  the  year  907  or  91 1. 

A mile  north-weft  is  Wrotteftey,  in  which  are  the 
veftiges  of  many  ftreets,  like  a city,  running  different 
ways : large  hinges  have  been  found  here,  and  ftones 
fquared,  with  many  antiquities  of  various  kinds.  The 
whole  covers  a circuit  of  about  four  miles,  and  ftones 
of  vaft  bignefs  have  been  found  thereabouts.  It  is 
faid  that  one  of  thefe  made  one  hundred  loads ; and 
another,  after  ten  loads  had  been  hewm  off,  required 
thirty-fix  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  it,  and  made  a great 
ciftern  in  a malt  houfe,  which  would  wet  thirty-feven 
ftrikes  of  barley  at  one  time. 

Shiffnal  is  a town  of  little  note  ; in  the  church  is  an 
infeription,  telling  that  William  Wakely  was  baptifed 
at  Idfal,  alias  Shiffnal,  on  the  firft  of  May  1591?  and 
buried  at'Adbafton,  November  28,  1714  ; his  age  be- 
ing 124:  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  eight  kings  and  queens; 
"viz.  Elizabeth,  James  I.  Charles  I.  and  II.  James  II. 
William  and  Mary,  Anne,  and  George  I.  Here  is  a 
fmall  charity  fchool,  and  a market  on  Tuefday.  There 
are  extenfive  coal-works  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Seven  miles  weft  from  Shiffnal  is  Wellington,  near 
the  Wrekin,  with  a weekly  market  on  Thurfday  The 
church  has  been  new  built  within  a few  years,  fup- 
ported  with  caft-iron  pillars,  and  the  window  frames  of 
the  fame  materials.  At  this  place,  Charles  I . affembled 
his  army  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  and  made 
a proteliation,  that  if  he  conquered,  he  would  maintain 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  freedom  of  parliament, 
and  the  rights  of  the  church.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  quarries  of  limeftone,  and  rpines  of  coal,  and  iron 
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ore,  and  two  furnaces  worked  by  fleam,  one  fuppofed 
to  be  the  large  ft  in  England. 

Three  miles  north  from  Wellington  is  Kynardfey, 
of  which  Mr.  Plaxton,  ftxth  reader  from  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  gives  this  account  to  the  Royal  Society, 
1673.  He  found  a great  many  aged  people  in  the 
parifh  ; and  obferved,  that  every  fixth  perfon  was 
lixty  years  old  and  upwards,  fome  eighty-five,  others 
ninety ; yet  the  town  was  furrounded  by  a large  mo- 
rals, overflowed  in  winter,  and  inacceflible  by  any 
arable  land  in  winter,  whence  it  had  the  name  of 
Kinard’s  Eye,  or  Ifland.  Three  miles  fouth-weft  frofri 
Wellington,  at  Charlton,  was  formerly  a caftfe,  be- 
longing to  the  Charltons,  lords  of  Powis.  At  Wom- 
bridge,  or  Ombridge,  two  miles  eaft  from  Wellington, 
was  a priory  of  black  canons,  founded  by  William 
Fitz-Alan,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

Three  miles  eaft  from  Shiffnal,  is  Tong,  anciently 
Toang,  where  is  an  ancient  feat  called  Tong  Caftle, 
new  built  of  brick  by  Sir  Henry  Vernon,  who  died 
in  the  year  1517,  now  the  feat  of  Mrs.  Durant. 
Tong,  before  the  conqueft,  belonged  to  Morcar  Earl  of 
Northumberland.  The  church  was  made  collegiate 
for  a warden,  four  priefts,  and  thirteen  poor  people,  by 
Dame  Ifabella  Penkridge,  and  others,  in  the  year  1440. 
Mod  of  the  eftate  was  granted  to  Sir  Richard  Manners. 
In  the  church  are  fome  monuments  of  the  Pembridges, 
Stanleys,  and  Vernons.  The  great  bell  is  remarkable 
for  its  ftze,  weighing  48  cwt. 

Two  miles  eaft  of  Tong  is  Bofcobel  Houfe,  or  White 
Ladies,  where  the  Pendrils  lived,  who  pfeferved  King 
Charles  II.  after  Woreefter  battle,  and  famous  for 
the  royal  oak.  The  floor  of  the  garret,  which  is  a 
popifh  ehapcl  (formerly  a nunnery  in  poflefiion  of  the 
family  of  C'ookfey),  being  matted,  prevents  any  fuf- 
picion  of  a little  cavity  with  a trap-door  over  the  ftair- 
cafe,  where  the  king  was  hid.  His  bed  was  artfully 
placed  behind  fome  wainfeot,  and  fhut  up  very  clofe, 
A defeendant  of  the  Cookfeys  i 1 1 keeps  the  gloves  and 
garters  which  his  Majefty  left  behind  him. 
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The  faid  chapel  is  ftill  handing,  and  has  fome  paint- 
ed faints  upon  the  wall  at  one  end. 

A bow-fhot  from  the  houfe,  juft  by  an  horfe-track 
palling  through  the  wood,  hood  the  royal  oak,  into 
which  the  King  and  Colonel  Carelefs  climbed,  by  means 
of  the  hen-rooft  ladder,  when  they  thought  it  no 
longer  fafe  to  hay  in  the  houfe,  the  family  reaching 
them  vidluals  with  the  nut-hook.  It  happened,  as 
the  people  relate  it,  that  whilft  the  King  and  the 
colonel  were  in  the  tree,  a party  of  the  enemy’s  horfe 
(fent  to  fearch  the  houfe)  came  whirling  and  talking 
along  this  road  ; and,  when  they  were  juft  under  the 
tree,  an  owl  flew  out  of  a neighbouring  tree,  and 
hovered  along  the  ground,  as  if  her  wings  were  broken, 
which  the  foldiers  merrily  purfued. 

The  remains  of  the  oak  were  fenced  in  bv  Bafil 
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Fitzherbert,  efq.  with  a brick  wall,  and  the  following 
infcription  in  gold  letters,  cut  in  a blue  ftone  over  the 
gate : 

Felicifs.  arbore,  qua  in  aftitu 
potentifs.  regis  Cal  2di  Deus  Op.  Max. 

Per  quem  reges  regnat  hie  crefcere 
V oluit,  tam  in  perpet.  rei  tantaa 
Memoria  quam  in  fpecimen  firmae 
In  reges  ftdei,  muro  cinftarn 
Pofteris  comendant  Bafilius 
& Jana  Fitzherbert. 

Quercus  arnica  Jovh 

Which  may  be  thus  tranflated ; 

Bafil  and  Jane  Fitzherbert  recommend  to  Pofterity 
this  moil;  fortunate  tree,  which  the  All-Gracious 
and  All-mighty  God,  by  whom  Kings  reign,  or- 
dained here  to  grow,  to  be  the  afylum  of  the  moft 
Potent  Prince  King  Charles  II.  and  have  begirt 
it  with  a Wall,  as  well  in  perpetual  Remembrance 
of  fo  great  an  Event,  as  a Teftimony  of  their  firm 
Allegiance  to  Kings. 

—-The  Oak  belov’d  by  Jove, 
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Which  remained  till  the  year  1784,  when,  by  fome 
ill-difpofed  perfons,  the  tree  was  broken  and  the  wail 
thrown  down.  The  ruins  of  White  Ladies  are  confi- 
able.  This  was  a covenant  of  Ciftertian  nuns,  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  or  King  John,  and 
afterwards  the  feat  of  Mr.  Giffard,  where  King 
Charles  was  concealed  till  he  could  efcape  to  France. 
Oaken  Gates  is  celebrated  for  its  coal-mines. 

Shrewsbury  is  a large  and  handfome  town,  fituated 
on  a peninfula,  formed  by  a turn  of  the  Severn  which 
l'urround  it  towards  the  eaft,  foufh,  and  well.  It  is  faid 
to  have  been  built  bv  the  Britons  on  the  ruins  of  a 
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more  ancient  city,  called  Uriconium.  In  the  time  of 
King  Alfred  it  was  called  a city.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confeftor  here  .was  a mint.  Roger  de 
Montgomery,  to  whom  it  fell  by  gift  from  the  Con- 
queror, built  a caftle  on  a riling  cliff  facing  the  north* 
for  which  purpofe  he  pulled  down  near  fifty  houles ; 
and  his  fon  Robert,  revolting  from  Henry  I.  walled 
round  the  fide  where  it  is  not  defended  by  the  river. 
The  cable  was  defended  by  William  Fitz-AIan,  for  the 
Emprefs  Matilda,  again!!  King  Stephen,  who  made 
himfelf  matter  of  it  by  afiault.  Only  one  part,  with 
two  round  towers,  remains,  and  the  walls  on  the  north- 
eatt.  The  infide  is  cleared  from  buildings,  and  the 
keep  made  a garden  with  a beautiful  view.  The  town 
walls,  on  the  fouth-eaft  fides,  are  kept  in  good  repair, 
and  form  pleafant  walks  ; thofe  on  the  north-weft  fide 
are  entirely  covered  with  houfes.  The  ftreets  are 
fpacious,  but  irregularly  built,  and  fome  fteep. 

In  the  early  Norman  times  Shrewfibury  was  fuffi- 
ciently  inhabited  and  frequented.  According  to  the 
furvey  of  England,  it  paid  a yearly  tax  of  7I.  16s.  iod. 
and  had  252  citizens,  of  whom  twelve  were  bound  to 
keep  guard  before  the  kings  of  England  when  they 
were  in  this  city,  and  as  many  to  attend  them  when 
they  went  a hunting.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  it 
was  burnt  by  the  Welch.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
a parliament  was  held  here,  and  another  in  the  reign 
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of  Richard  II.  In  the  year  1403,  a bloody  battle  was 
fought  near  this  town,  in  a place  called  Battlefield, 
between  Henry  IV.  and  Percy,  furnamed  Hotfpur,  in 
which  the  former  proved  victorious,  Percy  was  flain, 
and,  on  both  fides,  upwards  of  2000  gentlemen  were 
left  dead  on  the  field.  In  the  year  1551  the  fweating 
ficknefs,  which  proved  fo  fatal  through  the  whole  king- 
dom, is  faid  to  have  made  its  appearance  firft  in  this 
town. 

Shrewfbury  was  eminent  for  its  loyalty  to  Charles  I, 
who,  after  fetting  up  his  ftandard  at  Nottingham,  and 
finding  no  encouragement  there,  removed  to  Shrewf- 
bury, being  invited  by  the  gentry  of  the  town  and 
country  round  ; where  he  was  received  with  fuch  a ge- 
neral affection  and  hearty  zeal,  that  his  Majefty  reco- 
vered himfelf  from  the  difeouragement  of  his  firft  ftep 
at  Nottingham,  and  raifed  and  completed  a ftrong 
army  in  lefs  time  than  could  be  imagined  ; infomuch, 
that,  to  the  furprixe  of  the  parliament,  and,  indeed,  of 
all  the  world,  he  was  in  the  field  before  them,  and  ad- 
vanced upon  them  fo  faft,  that  he  met  them  two  thirds 
on  his  way  to  London,  and  gave  them  battle  at  Edge- 
hill,  near  Banbury.  But  the  fate  of  the  war  turning 
afterwards  againft  the  king,  the  weight  of  it  fell  heavy 
upon  this  town,  and  almoft  ruined  it.  But  they  are 
now  fully  recovered,  and  it  is  one  of  the  mod  flourifh- 
ing  towms  in  England, 

The  market  days  for  corn,  cattle,  and  provifions,  are 
Wednefdays  and  Saturdays  ; and  every  Thurfday  is  the 
market  for  Welch  cottons,  friezes,  and  flannels,  of 
which  here  are  fold  as  much  as  come  to  ioool.  a week, 
one  with  another.  The  magiftracy  confifts  of  a mayor, 
recorder,  fteward,  town  clerk,  twenty-four  aldermen, 
and  forty-eight  common-council-men,  who  have  their 
fword-bearer,  three  ferjeants  at  mace,  and  other  inferior 
officers.  The  corporation  has  a power  of  trying  caufes 
Within  itself,  even  fuch  as  are  capital,  except  for  high 
neVon.  Shrewsbury  fends  two  members  to  the  Britifh 
1-  :u.fnent.  There  are  about  2,000  houfes,  and  12,000 
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inhabitants  in  Shrewfbury.  About  twenty  vefTels  ar® 
conftantly  employed  on  the  river  Severn,  between 
Shrewsbury,  Glouceffer,  and  Briflol. 

Elfleda,  the  famous  queen  or  princefs  of  Mercia  is 
faid  to  have  founded  a collegiate  church  in  this  town 
to  the  honour  of  St*  Alemund,  fon  of  Alured  King  of 
Northumberland  (wTho  was  killed  in  the  year  800,  and 
was  buried  firft  at  Lillefhull,  or  at  Whitchurch,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Derby.  This  church  was 
amply  endowed  by  King  Edgar  for  the  maintenance  of 
len  prebendaries.  And  fo  it  continued  till  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen,  when  Richard  de  Ralmeis,  the  dean, 
having  obtained  leave  of  the  king  and  the  pope,  con-* 
veyed  the  church,  and  all  the  lands  thereunto  belong- 
ing to  a monaftery  of  regular  canons,  ere&ed  in  the 
wood  of  Lillefhull,  which  was  one  of  the  prebends  of 
this  church.  In  the  year  1083,  an  abbey  was  founded 
for  Benedictine  monks,  brought  from  Seez,  in  Nor- 
mandy, by  Roger  de  Montgomery  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
Shrewfbury,  and  his  wife  Adeliza.  The  fite  of  which 
was  granted  to  Edward  Watfon  and  Henry  Herdfon, 

The  parifh  church  of  St.  Mary  wras  formerly  col  legiate, 
and  in  Leland’s  time  had  a dean  and  nine  prebendaries. 
Great  part  of  the  lands  and  tithes  were  given  by  Ed- 
ward VI.  to  the  grammar  fchool  founded  here,  but  the 
fite  and  dean’s  houfe  were  granted' to  Robert  Reeve, 
and  George  Cotton.  The  church  of  St.  Chad  was 
fikewife  collegiate  as  early  as  William  the  Conqueror  3 
In  it  were  a dean  and  ten  prebendaries  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Bifhop  of  Lincoln.  St.  Michael’s  vras 
a collegiate  church  or  royal  free  chapel  in  the  caftle, 
and  was  granted  by  Henry  I.  to  the  college  at  Battle- 
field. St.  Julian  was  a royal  free  chapel,  at  length 
annexed  to  St.  Michael’s.  ‘ Without  the  town  in  the 
eaft  fuburbs  St.  Giles’s  hofpitai  for  leprous  and  in- 
firm people,  w^as  founded  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  On  the  bank  of  the  Severn,  flood  th® 
houfe  of  grey  friars,  founded  'by  Hawife,  wife  of 
Charleton  Lord  of  Pow'ys,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
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which  at  the  Diftb’ution  was  granted  to  Richard  An- 
drews, and  Nicholas  Temple,  to  whom  alfo  was  given 
the  houfe  of  black  friars,  founded  by  the  Lady  Ge<^ 
neville,  a little  without  the  wall,  at  the  end  of  Mar- 
well-ftreet  • and  the  houfe  of  Augulline  friars,  found- 
ed by  the  Staffords,  a little  beneath  the  Welch  bridge, 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town.  In  the  weft  fuburb, 
called  Frankeville,  was  an  hofpital  dedicated  to  St, 
John  Baptift,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  with  a free 
chapel  annexed  to  it,  dedicated  to  St.  George.  At 
Shrewfbury  likewife  was  an  hofpital,  dedicated  to  St. 
Chad,  maintained  by  the  mercers  or  clothiers  \ and 
at  the  weft  end  of  St.  Mary's  church,  was  an  hofpital, 
founded  by  Degory  Walter,  merchant  of  the  place. 

On  the  fpot  called  Battlefield,  four  miles  from 
Shrewfbury,  where  the  brave  Percy  fell,  the  king, 
or  rather  Roger  Ive,  clerk,  founded  a fmall  col- 
lege for  a mafter  and  five  fecular  canons,  with  an 
hofpital  for  poor  people.  About  a mile  and  an  half 
to  the  fouth  is  Hughmond,  where  an  abbey  of  Au- 
guftine  canons  regular,  was  founded  by  William 
Fitz-Alan,  of  Clun,  in  the  year  mo,  the  fite  of 
which  was  granted  to  Edmund  Littleton.  Four 
miles  north  from  Battlefield,  lies  Morton  Corbet, 
where  are  the  remains  of  a caftle,  which,  being  ufed  as 
agarrifon  by  King  Charles  L was  fo  much  ruined,  that 
little  befides  the  outer  walls  remain.  Two  miles  weft 
from  Mountford  Bridge  is  Shrewarden,  where  there 
was  a caftle  which  belonged  to  John  Fitz-Alan  of 
Clun,  father  of  the  firft  Earl  of  Arundel.  There  was 
another  caftle,  now  belonging  to  Lord  Clive,  but  the 
remains  of  both  are  fmall. 

Two  miles  fouth  from  Felton,  was  Knocking  Caftle, 
belonging  to  the  Stranges,  created  Baron  Strange  of 
Knocking.  The  Stranges  were  originally  defcended 
from  a duke  of  Bretagne,  and  came  over  to  England  in 
the  reign  of  the  Conqueror.  They  built  a caftle  here  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  family  failed  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  the  laft  John  leaving  a daughter,  who. 
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in  her  own  right,  brought  the  barony  of  Strange  to  the 
ion  of  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

Ofweftry,  or  Ofwaldftre,  i.  e.  Ofwald’s  crofs,  is  a 
very  ancient  town,  and  is  faid  to  owe  its  name  to  Of- 
wald,  king  of  Northumberland,  wTho  was  killed  here 
in  a battle  with  Penda,  king  of  Mercia  ; having  before 
that  time  been  called  Maferfield  : it  was  anciently  fur- 
rounded  with  -walls,  ftrengthened  with  towers,  and  to- 
wards the  north  wTas  a cattle,  which  has  long  been  a 
heap  of  ruins.  The  town  is  a place  of  fome  trade,  and 
is  governed  by  a mayor  and  aldermen  ; there  are  about 
500  houfes,  and  upwards  of  2,ooo  inhabitants  : the 
town  gates  are  all  down,  and  but  little  veftiges  of  the 
walls  are  to  be  feen. 

In  the  year  1216,  on  the  refufalof  Llewellyn  Prince 
of  Wales  to  march  his  troops  againft  the  Dauphin 
of  France,  who  had  invaded  England,  King  John 
fet  fire  to  the  town.  It  was  likewife  deftroyed  by 
Llewellyn,  in  the  year  1233.  The  market  is  on 
Wednefday.  Within  a mile  of  the  town  a large 
houfe  was  eredled  for  the  poor  of  Ofweftry  and 
eleven  other  neighbouring  parishes.  Leland  tells  us, 
that  the  church  was  formerly  the  chapel  of  a monaf- 
tery.  A canal  which  forms  a communication  from 
the  Severn  to  the  Dee  and  Merfey  pafles  near  the  town. 

Two  miles  eaft  from  Ofweftry,  is  Whittington, 
where  are  the  remains  of  a caftle  anciently  belong- 
ing to  the  Fitz- Warrens.  It  had  once  a market,  now 
loft.  At  Halftone,  a mile  eaft  from  Whittington,  there 
was  a preceptory  of  knights  templars,  and  afterwards 
of  the  knights  hofpitallers  ; granted  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  William  Horne.  Near  Ofweftry  is  Hen-Dinas, 
or  the  Old  City,  an  ancient  ftrong  fortification,  which, 
according  to  tradition,  was  the  laft  retreat  of  the  Bri- 
tons. About  a mile  weft  from  Chirk  is  an  ancient 
caftle  built  by  Roger  Mortimer,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury: the  outward  walls  and  large  round  towrers  re- 
main; but  the  principal  rooms  are  fitted  up  in  th$ 
modern  ftvle  by  Mr.  Myddleton. 
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Llangollen  is  a poor  town,  beautifully  fituated  in 
the  midft  of  mountains*  rocks,  Woods,  and  torrents  i 
it  has  a market  on  Saturday.  Near  it  are  the  ruins 
of  Cattle  Dinas-Bran : the  fummit  of  the  mountain 
on  which  it  was  built,  feems  to  have  had*  according 
to  hittory,  fome  fortifications  from  the  remotett  times. 
A tradition  is  current,  that  a Cattle  was  deftroyed 
here  by  fire  fo  early  as  in  the  tenth  century.  The 
few  arches  which  remain  are  pointed,  and  probably  no 
older  than  the  time  of  Gryffydd  ap  Madoc,  who  fided 
with  Henry  III*  and  fortified  himfelf  on  this  lofty 
fpot,  fo  that  he  remained  impregnable  again  ft  the 
efforts  of  the  Welch  prince. 

The  cattle  occupied  the  whole  of  the  mountain,  about 
300  feet  in  length  and  150  in  breadth.  There  are  two 
Wells  conftantly  fupplied  with  water  within  reach  of 
the  arm,  fupplied  probably  from  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains of  Glilfeg,  which  range  for  three  or  four  miles. 
The  declivity  of  Dinas-Bran  is  each  way  exceedingly 
fteep,  and  cannot  be  approached  the  beft  way  on  horfe- 
back,  nearer  than  a quarter  of  a mile,  within  which 
fpace  the  cattle  was  defended  by  a long  and  deep  en- 
trenchment of  earth  ; while  immediately  under  the 
walls  was  a large  and  deep  foffe,  hollowed  out  of  the 
folid  rock*  The  two  entrances  were  by  draw-T  ridges* 

The  bridge  of  L’angollen  confifts  of  four  irregular 
arches  of  ttone,  all  pointed.  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
built  by  a bittiop  of  St.  Afaph,  about  the  year  1400. 
A date  appears  on  the  parapet  1656,  when  repaired. 

Five  miles  north- welt  from  Llangollen,  is  Valle 
Cr  ucis,  founded  about  the  year  1200,  by  Madoc 
ap  Griffith  Maylor  Prince  of  Fowls,  now  belonging  to 
the  Lloyds  of  Trevor-hall.  Some  pretend  it  obtained 
its  name  from  a prefent  of  a piece  of  the  true  crofs 
made  by  the  monks  of  this  houfe  to  King  Edward  I. 
though  fuch  prefents  were  commonly  made  to,  than 
from  religious  houfes.  Others,  among  whom  is  Cam- 
den, derive  its  name  from  the  figure  of  its  buildings, 
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^which  is  extended  in  the  form  of  a crofs.  On  thefe 
buildings  are  divers  characters,  many  of  them  fo  de- 
faced as  to  be  illegible.  The  weft  window  is  a fine 
piece  of  architecture.  In  this  monaftery  was  buried 
Gryffydh  Lord  of  Bromfield,  who,  according  to  Ca- 
radoc,  died  about  the  year  1268*  He  was  probably 
fon  to  the  founder. 

Corwen  is  a fmall  town  fttuated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Berwyn  hills,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dee,  and  cele- 
brated in  the  fongs  of  the  Welch  bards  for  being  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Welch  army  under  Owen  Gwynned* 
who  here  flopped  the  invaiion  of  Henry  II.  in  the  year 
1165.  The  place  of  the  encampment  is  diftinguifhed 
by  a mound  of  earth,  and  the  fite  of  the  tents  from 
the  church  fouthward  to  the  village  of  Cynwyd.  On 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  church  a very  rude  crofs  is  cut* 
and  Ihewn  to  ftrangers  as  the  fword  of  Owen  Glen- 
dower;  and  there  is  a very  curious  crofs  in  the  church- 
yard. Cynwyd  was  the  place  where  the  great  men  of 
the  neighbourhood  met  to  fettle  their  manorial  claims. 

About  four  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  from  Corwen  is 
Llan-Derfel,  once  remarkable  for  a wooden  image  of 
St.  Derfel  Gadarn,  the  objeCf  of  much  fuperftition. 
The  Welch  had  a prophecy  that  it  would  fet  a whole 
foreft  on  fire  ; whether  to  complete  or  deftroy  the  pro- 
phecy,fit  was  brought  to  London  in  the  year  1538,  and 
was  ufed  as  part  of  the  fuel  which  confumed  Foreft 
the  friar,  at  Smithfield,  for  denying  the  pope’s  fupre- 
macy.  Thus  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  the  image 
burned,  and  the  foreft  confumed. 

Llanrwft  is  a fmall  town  on  the  right  fide  of  the 
river  Conway,  with  a good  bridge  acrofs,  built  by  Inigo 
Jones.  It  has  a free-fchool,  and  a weeklymarket  on 
Tuefday.  In  the  river  Wennel,  which  joins  the  Con- 
vey a little  below  the  town  is  a beautiful  and  romantic 
catarabf. 

Three  miles  north  from  Llanrwft  is  Mainan  or 
Maenen,  where  an  abbey  was  founded  by  Edward  L 
to  which  he  removed  the  monks  of  Aberconway,  in 
the  year  1 289.  The  fite  was  granted  to  Eliftcus  Wynne, 
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A large  outbuilding  built  of  the  materials  is  now  re- 
maining. / 

Three  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Llanrwft,  is  Gwytherin, 
where  St.  Winifred  is  faid  to  have  been  buried,  and  a 
chapel  founded  to  her  memory  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  church,  now  deftroyed.  Here  was  likewife  a con- 
vent of  nuns.  Near  Gwyddelwern,  four  miles  North 
from  Corwen,  is  a place  called  Sueth  Marchog,  where 
Reginald  de  Grey  and  feven  knights  were  furprifed  by 
Owen  Gwynedd. 

Aberconway  or  Conway,  is  a fea-port,  fituated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Conway.  It  is  a towm  cor- 
porate, governed  by  an  alderman  and  two  bailiffs.  A 
great  trade  was  carried  on  here  formerly,  but  it  is  now 
trifling:  there  is  a market  on  Friday.  The  prefent 
town  is  fmall,  and  does  not  occupy  a third  of  the 
ground  inclofed  within  the  old  walls,  which  are  nearly 
perfect,  and  which,  together  with  the  caftle,  were 
erected  by  Edward  I. 

The  repeated  infurredtions  of  the  Welch  made  the 
king  think  it  neceffary  not  only  to  repair  feveral  of  his 
e allies  in  Wales,  but  alio  to  build  a town  and  cafile  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Conway,  on  a fpot  which  had 
formerly  been  lortified  by  Hugh  Earl  of  Chefter,  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  fituation  of 
this  place  made  it  highly  proper  for  the  purpofe  of 
bridling  the  Welch  ; it  commanded  the  river,  anebby 
its  vicinity  to  the  ftrong  pafs  of  Penmanmaur,  enabled 
the  king’s  troops  to  occupy  it  on  the  leaft  commotion  ; 
thereby  fecuring  the  road  to  the  mountain  of  Snowdon, 
and  the  I fie  of  Anglefea. 

Elere  then  in  the  year  1284  King  Edward  built  the 
caftle,  and  probably  about  the  fame  time  the  totvn  of 
Aberconway.  Where  the  former  now  ftands,  was  an 
abbey  of  Ciftertian  monks  founded  by  Llewellyn  ap 
Gervas,  Prince  of  Wales,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  all  Saints;  thefe  monks  the  king  removed 
to  a monaftery  he  had  founded  at  Manham,  in  Den- 
bighftiire,  diftant  from  hence  about  three  miles. 

Aberconway,  or  (as  it  called  by  fame  writers;  Snow- 
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dune  caftle  is  fituated  in  the  fouth-eaft  angle  of  the  town 
on  the  weftern  bank,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Conway.  It  hands  on  a lleep  rock,  whofe  bafe  is  at 
high  w^ater  wafhed  by  that  river,  which  is  here  about 
the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at  Deptford.  Its  general 
figure  is  irregular,  being  compofed  of  afquare,  to  which 
on  its  weft  fide  is  joined  a pentagon,  each  of  thefe 
figures  forming  a court.  It  was  defended  by  eight 
large  round  towers,  flanking  the  fides  and  ends.  From 
thefe  towers,  towards  the  infide,  iffued  {lender  circular 
turrets,  rifing  much  above  them,  conftrudfed  for  the 
purpofe  of  commanding  an  extenlive  profpedt  over  the 
adjacent  country  ; towards  the  land  fide  it  was  fur* 
rounded  by  a moat. 

The  Walls,  which  are  embattled,  are  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  thick,  and  quite  entire,  except  one  tower  on 
the  fouth  fide,  whofe  lower  part  has  fallen,  owing  as  is 
faid,  to  the  rock  whereon  it  flood  giving  way.  The  other 
part  remains  whole,  and  feems  fufpended  in  the  air. 

The  common  entrance  is  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide,  near 
the  eaft-end  by  a fteep  and  winding  path  where  pro- 
jbablv  there  was  formerly  a flight  of  fteps  ; the  paffage 
is  now  almoft  choked  up  by  the  fragments  and  ruins 
of  the  inner  walls.  There  was  alfo  another  entrance 
on  the  north-fide  near  the  weft  end ; both  thefe  en- 
trances were  covered  by  an  advanced  work,  protected 
by  fmall  round  towers,  beyond  which,  at  the  weft-end, 
was  the  moat  crofted  by  means  of  a drawbridge. 

Having  fcrambled  up  this  afcent,  and  palling  through 
a gate  into  the  inner  court  or  area  of  the  caftle,  the  firft: 
thing  that  prefents  itfelf  is  a large  well,  nowr  almoft 
filled  up  with  rubbifh.  A little  farther  on  the  fouth 
fide  is  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  the  great  hall,  called  by 
the  inhabitants  a church  ; it  is  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  in  length,  thirty-two  broad,  and  thirty  high ; the 
'walls  and  window-cafes  are  entire;  the  roof,  which  is 
deftroyed,  was  fupported  by  nine  arches  of  {tone  ; thefe 
are  ftill  remaining.  This  hall  is  not  ftraight,  but  con* 
tains  an  angle  of  the  pentagon,  which  is  very  obtufe, 
and  has  its  point  cut  off  by  a tower. 
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On  the  eaft  fide,  in  one  of  the  towers,  is  ftlewil 
a fmall  room* called  the  king’s  chamber,  in  which  is  a 
Gothic  niche  finely  carved.  This  is  the  only  part  of 
the  caftle  that  appears  to  have  been  ornamented. 

Hither  King  Richard  II.  fled  on  his  arrival  from 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1399  ; and  here  he  agreed  with  the 
archbifhopof  Canterbury  and  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land to  furrender  his  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Lancafter, 
afterwards  King  Henry  IV.  This  laid  the  firft  founda- 
tion for  thofe  wars  between  the  houfes  of  York  and 
Lancafter  which  fo  long  deluged  England  with  blood. 

The  caftle  was  repaired  and  fortified  for  King 
Charles  I.  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  by  Dr. 
fohn  Williams,  Archbifhop  of  York,  at  theking’s  parti- 
cular requeft,  fignified  by  a letter,  dated  Oxford,  Auguft 
the  ift,  1643;  wherein  he  promifed,  that  the  caftle 
Jkould  remain  in  the  cuftody  of  the  archbifhop,  or  in 
that  of  any  one  he  fhould  appoint,  until  the  money  ex- 
pended on  thefe  works  was  repaid  him.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  letter  he  laid  out  a confiderable  fum  in 
repairs ; and  efteeming  it  a place  of  fafety,  permitted 
the  country-people  to  bring  in  their  money,  writings, 
and  other  moft  valuable  effedfs,  giving  them  acknow- 
ledgments for  their  goods  fo  depofited  ; he  then  de- 
puted the  cuftody  of  the  caftle  to  his  nephew,  Wil- 
liam Hooks,  and  joined  the  king  at  Oxford,  who 
gave  him  a frefh  charge  to  take  care  of  all  North 
Wales,  and  particularly  of  Conway  caftle. 

About  a year  afterwards,  Sir  John  Owen,  a colonel  in 
the  king’s  fervice,  obtained  of  Prince  Rupert  a com- 
miflion,  appointing  him  governor  of  the  caftle  : by 
virtue  of  this  commiffton  he  furprifed  and  took  it  by 
force,  difpoftefting  the  archbifhop,  notwithftanding  the 
king’s  pofttive  promife,  and  although  no  part  of  the 
money  dilburfed  had  been  repaid. 

The  archbifhop  having  in  vain  applied  to  the  court 
for  redrefs,  and  being  joined  by  the  country  people, 
whofe  goods  were  there  detained,  and  affiftcd  by  one 
Colonel  Mitton,  a violent  enemy  to  the  royalifts  ; they 
broke  open  the  gates,  and  entered  the  caftle^  of  which 
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Colonel  Mitton  took  pofifelTion  for  the  parliament,  but 
reftored  to  every  one  their  property,  that  being  a con- 
dition previoufly  ftipulated  by  the  arehbifhop. 

This  caftle  gave  the  titles  of  baron,  viicount,  and 
earl,  to  the  family  of  Conway:  it  now  gives  thatiof 
baron  to  the  defendants  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour, 
This  ruin  is  the  property  of  the  crown,  under  which  it 
is  held  on  leafe  by  Owen  Holland,  Efq,  at  the  annual 
rent  of  6s.  8d.  and  a difh  of  filh  to  Lord  Hertford,  as 
often  as  he  paffes  through  the  town. 

The  abbey  church  was  made  parochial,  and  the 
founder  Llewellyn,  was  buried  in  it ; but,  on  the  dif- 
folution  of  religious  houfes,  was  removed  to  Llan- 
rwft.  Here  too,  according  to  Powel,  was  interred  in 
the  year  1200,  the  body  of  Owen  Gwynidd,  wrapt  up 
in  the  habit  of  a monk,  which  was  in  thole  fuperfth 
tious  days  deemed  a coat  of  mail,  proof  againft  the 
claws  of  Satan,  and  all  his  infernal  hoft. 

A very  rude  figure  cut  in  hone,  (fays  Mr.  Pennant  ) 
preferves  the  memory  of  Mary,  mother  to  Arehbifhop 
Williams,  who  died  in  childbed  of  twins,  OHober  io, 
1585  ; and  a lingular  epitaph  on  a Mr.  Hookes  proves 
the  remarkable  fecundity  of  the  family.  “Here  lyeth 
the  body  of  Nicholas  Hookes,  of  Conway,  gent,  who 
was  the  forty-firfi:  child  of  his  father  William  Hookes, 
efq.  by  Alice  his  wife,  and  the  father  of  twrenty-feven 
children,  who  died  the  20th  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
1637/'  Befides  this  church,  Mr.  Pennant  fays  there 
are  other  remains  of  this  abbey  hill  to  be  feen,  that  is, 
a long  vaulted  room  of  good  mafonry,  w*orked  with 
clay,  but  plaiftered  wdth  lime,  and  a Saxon  door. 

The  pafs  over  Penmanmaur  was  fome  years  fince 
the  objedf  of  great  dread,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
man  to  remove  all  danger,  for  large  fragments  of  rock 
frequently  fall  down  from  the  precipice  above  and  in^ 
terrupt  the  wray.  The  perpendicular  height  of  this 
tremendous  hill  is  faid  to  be  1400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  fea. 

Llandegar  church  is  a fmall,  but  neat  ftrudture,  in 
the  form  of  a crofs,  having  a tower  in  the  centre,  fup- 
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ported  within  by  four  arches,  it  is  fituated  on  an  elc* 
vated  bank,  overlooking  the  river  Ogwen,  and  com* 
niands  a delightful  profpeD ; but  this  church  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  containing  the  remains  of  the  famous 
John  Williams,  Archbifnop  of  York,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  I.  whofe  memory  is  here  preferved  by  a 
mural  monument,  wherein  he  is  reprefented  in  his 
epifcopal  drefs,  kneeling  at  an  altar.  The  charadler 
of  this  prelate  has  been  differently  reprefented,  accord- 
ing to  the  party  by  which  it  was  delineated  ; it  may, 
however,  with  great  impartiality  be  faid,  that  he  ap- 
pears to  have  ftudied  the  principals  of  Machiavel  more 
than  thofe  of  his  profeflion,  and  that  if  not  a good 
man,  he  was  at  leaft  what  by  the  world  is  called  a 
great  one. 

Bangor,  though  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  is  but  a fmall 
town  of  one  ftreet,  about  half  a mile  in  length.  It  is 
fituated  about  half  a mile  from  the  ferry  to  the  Ifle  of 
Anglefea.  A bifhopric  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
eredfed  before  the  middle  of  the  lixth  century,  by 
Malgwyn  or  Malgo  Conar,  Prince  of  North  Wales, 
and  Deiniel,  or  Daniel,  fon  of  Dionthus,  Abbot  of 
Bangor,  in  Flintfhire,  who  had  founded  a college  or 
monaftery,  was  made  the  firft  bifhop.  We  have  little 
account  of  the  monaftery  afterwards,  and  but  a flender 
one  of  the  bifhops  till  the  year  1039,  after  which  time 
there  feems  to  have  been  a regular  fucceflion,  though 
by  reafon  of  the  wars  they  have  not  all  had  a quiet  en- 
joyment. 

T here  are  now  belonging  to  the  cathedral,  which 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Daniel,  a bifhop,  dean,  arch- 
deacon, treafurer,  and  two  prebendaries,  endowed  ; a 
precentor,  chancellor,  and  three  canons  not  endowed  ; 
two  vicars-choral,  an  orgaruft,  lay-clerks,  chorifters, 
and  other  officers.  At,  or  near  the  town,  was  a houfe 
of  friars  preachers,  as  early  as  the  year  1276,  which 
being  probably  enlarged  or  rebuilt  by  Tudor  ap  Gro- 
now  Lord  of  Penmynydd  and  Tre  Cable,  about  the 
year  1299,  he  is  generally  efteemed  the  founder.  It 
was  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  Thomas  Brown  and 
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William  Breton^  and  converted  into  a free  fchool  by 
the  truftees  of  Dr,  Jeffery  Glyn,  in  the  year  1557. 

About  two  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  is  Penrhyn,  a 
new  port  on  the  Menai,  from  whence  great  quantities 
of  flate  are  exported  : here  is  the  feat  of  Pennant  Lord 
Penrhyn,  built  on  the  fite  of  a palace  which  belonged 
to  Roderic  Mwlawynog  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  year 
720;  and  lately  repaired  by  the  noble  owner.  In  this 
houfe  the  drinking  horn  of  Piers  Gryffvd,  a naval  of- 
ficer, who  fought  againft  the  Spanifh  armada,  is  hill  pre- 
fer ved. 

Cerngyborth,  in  the  parifh  of  Llandifillon,  on  the 
Anglefea  fide  of  the  Menai,  is  the  fpot  where  Arch- 
bifhop  Baldwin,  with  his  afiiftants,  Solicited  the  con- 
tributions of  the  ifianders  for  the  crufade.  Seven 
miles  from  Llangefni  is  Dulas,  a fmall  fea-port,  fitu- 
ated  in  a bay  on  the  north-eafi:  coaft  of  the  ifland. 
Not  far  from  Dulas  is  St.  Elian,  a faint  much  reforted 
to  of  old  times  by  pilgrims.  At  Bodedern  is  a very 
large  double  cromlech. 

Ten  miles  north  from  Llangefni  is  Amlwch,  a fea- 
port  in  the  north-eaftern  corner  of  Anglefey,  originally 
nothing  more  than  a fmall  fifhing  town  ; its  prefent 
confequence  arifes  entirely  from  the  connexion  it  has 
with  the  great  copper-mines  in  its  neighbourhood, 
which  have  within  five-and- thirty  years  increafed  its 
population  from  two  hundred  to  five  thoufand.  Of 
thefe,  by  far  the  greater  part  confifts  of  the  families 
of  the  workmen  employed  in  the  mountain  and  fmelt- 
ing-houfes,  who  amount  together  to  about  thirteen 
hundred.  They  are  a remarkable  decent  and  orderly 
race  of  people,  the  men  healthy  and  ftrong  ; the  women 
tall  and  robuft,  with  fine  handfome  countenances. 

The  port  of  Amlwch  is  an  excavation  out  of  the 
folid  rock,  fufficiently  large  to  receive  thirty  vefiels 
of  two  hundred  tons  burden,  made  at  the  expence  of 
the  Anglefea  Copper  Companies  for  the  convenience 
of  their  fhipping.  At  high  water,  vefiels  of  the  above- 
mentioned  tonnage  can  lie  clofe  to  the  quay,  and  re- 
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ceive  the  ore  or  metal  for  exportation,  but  when  thes 
ebb  takes  place  the  port  is  dry. 

The  Paris  mountain  which  meafures  a mile  in  length 
and  half  a mile  over,  rifes  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  town 
at  fomething  lefs  than  two  miles  from  it.  Its  appear- 
ance is  wafte,  wild,  and  barren  in  the  extreme,  not  a 
veftige  of  green  is  feen  on  its  parched  and  fcarified  fur- 
face,  all  vegetation  being  precluded  by  the  fulphureous 
fumes  which  arife  from  the  roafting  heaps  and  fmelt- 
ing-houfes,  and  extend  their  deftrudlive  effects  for  miles 
around. 

Various  are  the  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  its 
name;  but  etymologifts  will , perhaps,  give  a prefer- 
ence to  that  which  derives  it  from  the  ancient  Celtic 
word  praas , brafs,  or  precious  metal.  The  adoption  of 
this  opinion,  however,  naturally  leads  to  the  idea  that 
the  riches  of  this  mountain  were  known  to  and  ex- 
tracted by  the  ancient  Britifh ; nor  fhould  we  probably 
be  far  from  the  truth  were  wre  to  admit  this  fuppofition. 

In  the  year  1762,  one  Alexander  Frazier  came 
into  Anglefey  in  fearch  of  mines.  He  viiited  Paris 
mountain;  called  cn  Sir  Nicholas  Bayley,  and  gave 
him  fo  flattering  an  account  of  the  profpedt  as  induced 
him  to  make  a trial,  and  fink  fhafts : ore  was  difco- 
vered  ; but  before  any  quantity  could  be  gotten,  the 
mines  were  overpowered  with  water. 

In  about  tw:o  years  after  Mefirs.  Roe  and  Co.  of  Mac- 
clesfield, applied  to  Sir  Nicholas  for  a leafe  of  Pen- 
rhyn-ddu  mine  in  Caernarvonfhire,  with  which  they 
were  much  againfl:  their  wills,  compelled  to  take  a leafe 
of  part  of  this  mountain,  and  to  carry  on  a level,  and 
make  a fair  trial.  The  trial  was  accordingly  made,  ore 
was  difeovered,  but  tire  expences  overbalanced  the  pro- 
fits. They  continued  working  to  great  lofs,  and  at 
length  determined  to  give  the  affair  up.  They  gave 
their  agent  orders  for  that  purpofe  ; but  he,  as  a final 
attempt,  divided  his  men  in  ten  feveral  companies  of 
three  or  four  in  a partnerfhip,  and  let  them  fink  fhafts 
in  various  places,  about  eight  hundred  yards  eaftward 
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of  a place  called  the  Golden  Venture,  on  a preemption 
that  a fpring  which  ifiued  from  near  the  place,  mull 
come  from  a body  of  mineral. 

His  conjedlure  was  right ; for  in  lefs  than  two  days 
they  met  with,  at  the  depth  of  feven  feet  from  the  fur- 
face,  the  folid  mineral,  which  proved  to  be  that  vail 
body  which  has  lince  been  worked  to  fuch  advantage. 
The  day  that  this  difcovery  was  made,  was  March  2, 
1768,  which  has  ever  fince  been  obferved  as  a feftival 
by  the  miners.  Soon  after  this  difcovery,  another  ad- 
venture w7as  begun  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Edward 
Hughes,  owner  of  part  of  the  mountain,  in  right  of 
his  wife,  Mary  Lewis,  of  Llys-Dinas. 

This  valuable  ellate  is  divided  between  the  Earl  of 
Uxbridge,  fon  of  the  late  Sir  Nicholas  Bayley,  the  Re- 
verend Mr.  Hughes,  who,  about  thirty  years  fince,  lived 
upon  a fmall  curacy  in  the  eaflern  corner  of  Anglefea,  and 
Mr.  Williams,  formerly  an  attorney  in  North  Wales. 

The  wonders  of  this  abyfs  are  not  concealed  by  a fu- 
perficial  cruft  of  earth,  but  all  is  open  to  the  day.  The 
bowels  of  the  mountain  are  literally  torn  out,  and  the 
mighty  ruin  lies  expofed  to  the  eye.  Standing  on  the 
edge  of  the  excavation,  the  fpeclator  beholds  an  awful 
range  of  huge  caverns,  profound  hollows,  ftupendous 
arches,  gloomy  paflages,  and  enormous  mafies  of  rock 
not  improperly  compared  to  the  cave  of  Cacus,  after 
Hercules  had  expofed  the  fecret  recedes  of  his  fubter- 
raneous  retreat  to  the  light  of  the  fun.  The  minerals 
which  this  vaft  bed  contains,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  yellow  fulphurated  copper  ore. 

2.  Native  copper,  rarely  found,  and  in  fmall  quan- 
tities. 

3.  Sulphate  of  copper,  both  cryftallized  and  in  folu- 
tion. 

4.  Sulphate  of  lead,  containing  a confiderable  pro- 
portion of  filver. 

5.  Black  ore,  containing  copper  mixed  with  galena, 
calamine,  and  a fmall  quantity  of  filver. 

6.  Native  fulphur. 
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Holyhead  hands  on  a peninfula  at  the  we  hern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Ifle  of  Anglefea.  It  is  by  the  natives 
called  Caer  Gwyby,  on  account  of  St.  Gybi,  or  Kybi, 
a holy  man  who  lived  here  about  the  vear  380.  The 
town  is  one  long  ftreet,  chiefly  confifting  of  public 
houfes  for  the  accommodation  of  paflengers  coming 
from,  and  going  to,  Ireland;  hence  being  the  fhorteft, 
as  well  as  fafeft  paflage  to  Dublin,  and  alfo  the  place 
at  which  the  packets  are  ftationed. 

The  church-yard  is  fituated  on  a rock  clofe  to  the 
fea,  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  which  is  here  at  low 
water  almofl  dry.  It  is  a quadrangle  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  feet,  by  an  hundred  and  thirty.  Three  fides 
are  enclofed  by  ftrong  walls  feventeen  feet  high,  and  fix 
thick.  The  fourth  fide  is  nearly  open  to  the  fea,  hav- 
ing only  a parapet,  but  is  defended  by  fteep  rocks.  At 
each  corner  of  the  wall  is  an  oval  tower. 

The  entrance  into  this  area  is  through  a rude  flonc 
gate,  the  mafonry  of  which,  and  alfo  of  the  walls  and 
towers,  is  by  Mr.  Pennant  faid  “ to  be  evidently  Ro- 
man. Along  the  walls  (adds  he)  are  two  rows  of 
round  holes,  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  which  pe- 
netrate them  ; they  are  like  thofe  of  Segontium  (Caer- 
narvon), and  nicely  plaifiered  within.  Some  writers 
fay  the  church-yard  was  fortified  by  Cafwal  ion  Llawhir, 
or  Cafwallon  the  Long-handed,  about  the  year  440, 
who  was  fent  by  his  father  Einan  Urdd,  to  fight  the  Irifh 
Pi£ls,  who  a little  before  had  invaded  the  ifiand,  in 
which  expedition  he  himfelf  flew  Sirigi,  their  general. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Kybi.  It  is  a hand- 
fome  embattled  edifice,  built  in  the  form  of  a crofs  ; 
the  infide  of  the  porch,  and  the  outfide  part  of  the 
tranfept,  are  rudely  ornamented  with  grotefque  figures  ; 
on  the  outfide  of  the  lafl:  is  a dragon,  a man  leading  a 
bear  with  a rope,  or,  as  fome  fuppofe  it,  Balaam  and 
his  afs,  with  other  fhapelefs  fculptures, 

St.  Kybi  is  faid  to  have  founded  a final  1 monaflery 
here  about  the  year  380.  Maelgwyn  Gwynedd,  who 
began  his  reign  about  the  year  580,  is  faid  to  h^ve 
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founded  a college  here.5  This  prince  was  ftyled  Draco 
Infularis  ; perhaps  the  dragon  engraven  on  the  church 
may  allude  to  him.  Others  affert,  that  the  founder 
of  this  college  was  Hwfa  ap  Cynddelw,  pronounced 
in  Englifh  Koofa  ap  Cyndeloo,  lord  of  Lys  Lliven  in 
this  ifland,  and  one  of  the  fifteen  tribes  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Griffith  ap  Conan,  prince  of  North  Wales, 
and  Owen  his  fon,  that  is,  about  the  former  part  of 
the  twelfth  century ; it  was  certainly  in  being  before 
the  year  1291,  becaufe  rated  in  the  Lincoln  taxation. 
The  head  of  this  college  was  called  Pendas,  or  Pen- 
colas,  and  was  one  of  the  three  fpi ritual  lords  of  Angle- 
fea  ; the  archdeacon  of  the  ifle,  and  the  abbot  of  Pen- 
rnon,  'were  the  two  others.  After  the  Diffiolution  it 
became  the  property  of  Rice  Gv/yne,  Efq.  who,  in  the 
year  1648,  bellowed  it  on  Jefus  College,  Oxford, 
the  great  tythes  for  the  maintenance  of  two  fellows 
and  as  many  fcholars ; and  fince  that  time  the  parifh 
has  been  ferved  by  a curate  nominated  by  the  college. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  church  is  a fmall  building, 
having  its  eaft  front  included  in  a large  Gothic  arch  ; 
this  is  faid  to  have  been  part  of  a chapel  called  Eglwys 
y Bedd,  or  the  Church  of  the  Grove  ; and  Capel  Llan 
y Dwyddel,  or  the  Chapel  of  the  Irilhman  ; becaufe 
erebted  over  the  body  of  Sirigi,  the  Irifh  general  Pain 
by  Cafwallon  the  Long-handed.  The  remains  of  this 
chapel  were  converted  into  a public  fchool  bv  Dr. 
Wynn,  who,  in  the  year  1748,  left  the  intereft  of 
120I.  for  the  education  of  fix  boys. 

The  town  is  fmall ; but  being  the  Itation  of  the  Irifh 
packet  boats,  is  much  reforted  to  by  the  paffengers ; 
five  of  thefe  boats,  flout  veffels,  well  found  and  man- 
ned, ply  backwards  and  forwards  between  this  port  and 
Dublin.  Conveniences  for  bathing,  and  an  affembly- 
room,  have  been  eftablilhed  ; and  during  the  feafon 
there  is  a regular  market  on  Saturday. 

Seven  miies  fouth-ealt  from  Holyhead,  on  a fmall 
bay  of  the  fouth-eaft  coaft,  is  Aberfraw,  anciently 
the  refiden^e  of  the  kings  of  Venodotia  or  North 
Wales,  The  palace  is  now  converted  into  a barn* 
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BEAUMARIS  is  the  county  town  of  the  ifle  of 
Anglefea,  with  a good  harbour  and  anchorage.  It  is  a 
town  corporate,  governed  by  a mayor,  bailiffs,  &c. ; and 
fends  one  member  to  parliament.  A handfome  town- 
hall  was  erected  fome  years  fince  by  lord  Bulkeley. 

The  cattle  is  fituated  at  the  north- eaff  end  of  the 
town.  It  was  built  in  the  year  1295,  by  Edward  L. 
who  changed  the  name  of  this  place  from  Bonover  to 
Beaumaris,  which  in  French  fignifles  a beautiful 
inarfh.  Beaumaris  Caftle  covers  a confiderable  fpace, 
but  wants  height  to  give  dignity.  It  confifls  of  an 
outer  ballium,  or  envelope,  furrounded  with  a broad 
ditch,  flanked  by  feveral  round  towers,  and  has  on  the 
fouth  fide  an  advanced  work,  called  the  Gunner’s 
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The  eaft  and  well  fides  are  built  with  ftones  of 
different  colours,  fo  as  to  have  the  appearance  of 
chequers.  Within  this  building  Hands  the  body  of 
the  caftle,  which  is  nearly  fquare,  having  a round 
tower  at  every  angle,  and  another  in  the  centre  of 
each  face.  It  inclofes  an  area  or  court  fifty-feven 
yards  from  north  to  fouth,  and  fixty  from  ealt  to 
weft  ; its  fhape  an  irregular  odlagon,  or  rather  a 
fquare,  with  the  angles  canted  off.  Oppofite  the  en- 
trance into  this  court,  or  on  the  north  fide,  is  the 
great  hall,  which  meafures  twenty  yards  in  length, 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  twelve  in  depth  from  north  to 
fouth.  On  the  eaft  fide  is  a handfome  chapel,  to 
which  there  was  an  afeent  by  fome  fteps,  now  demo- 
liflied  or  taken  away.  It  was  arched,  and  ribbed  with 
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poirited  interfering  arches.  Beneath  this  chapel  is  a 
kind  of  vault ; its  floor  had  marks  of  being  lately 
digged  up.  This  it  feems  was  done  in  fearch  of  trea- 
fure,  there  being  a tradition,  that  in  the  troublefome 
times  much  money  was  hidden  here  : and  a tale  is 
handed  down,  that  a large  brafs  mortar  full  of  gold 
was  found  not  many  years  ago.  There  is  a communi- 
cation round  the  buildings  of  this  inner  court,  by  a 
gallery  of  two  yards  broad.  In  the  centre  of  the  area 
W'as  a draw- well,  now  rilled  up  with  ftones.  Great 
plenty  of  July  flowers  grow  about  the  whole  building, 
and  no  where  eife  in  this  ifland. 

The  firft  governor  was  fir  William  Pickmore,  a 
Gafcon  knight,  appointed  by  Edward  I.  There  was 
a con  ft  able  of  the  caftle,  and  a captain  of  the  town. 
The  firft  had  an  annual  fee  of  40I.  the  laft  of 
12I.  3s.  4d, ; and  the  porter  of  the  gate  of  Beaumaris 
had  9I.  2s.  6d.  Twenty-four  foldiers  were  allowed  for 
the  guard  of  the  caftle  and  town,  at  4ft.  a day  each. 
In  the  year  2643,  Thomas  Bulkeley,  Efq.  foon  after 
created  lord  Bulkeley,  fucceeded  by  his  fon  colonel 
Richard  Bulkeley,  and  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  coun- 
try held  it  for  the  king  till  June  1646,  when  it  fur- 
rended  on  honourable  terms  to  general  Mitton,  who 
made  captain  Evans  his  deputy- governor.  In  the  year 
1653,  the  annual  expence  of  the  garrifon  was  703I. 

At  Llanvaes,  near  Beaumaris,  was  a houfe  of  Fran- 
cifcan  friars  founded  by  Llewellyn  ap  Jorwerth,  prince 
of  Wales,  before  the  year  1240,  in  which  were  buried 
Joan,  daughter  of  King  John,  the  king  of  Denmark’s 
fon,  the  lord  Clifford,  and  many  noblemen  flain  in 
the  Welch  wars.  It  was  repaired  by  Henry  V.  A 
(tone  coffin,  fuppofed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Princefs 
Joan,  is  now  a watering  trough  at  a farm  called  the 
Friers,  about  a mile  north  from  Beaumaris. 

Four  miles  weft  from  Beaumaris  was  Glennarch,  or 
Penmon,  a priory  of  black  canons,  which  was  deftroyed 
by  the  Danes.  Juft  without  the  town  is  Baron  Hill, 
the  noble  feat  of  vifcount  Bulkeley,  hereditary  con- 
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liable  of  Beaumaris  Caftle,  boafting  one  of  the  find! 
iituations  in  Great  Britain. 

Penmynnyd,  four  miles  wed  from  Beaumaris,  was 
the  feat  of  Owen  Tudor,  who  married  Catharine 
dowager  of  Henry  V.  ; and  fighting  for  Henry  VI.  at 
Mortimer’s  Crofs,  he  was  taken  and  beheaded  ; his 
corpfe  was  interred  in  the  Grey  Friars  at  Herelord. 
A little  to  the  north  is  Flas  Gwyn,  the  feat  of  Mr. 
Panton. 

At  the  end  of  the  Menai  Strait,  and  near  the  north 
eaft  extremity  of  the  ifland,  is  the  frnall  ifland  of 
Pridfhoim,  much  frequented  by  puffins.  On  this 
ifland  was  a priory  of  black  nuns  founded  and  endow- 
ed by  Llewellyn  ap  Jorwerth,  prince  of  North  Wales* 
before  the  year  1221  ; granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
John  More. 

Twelve  miles  fouth  from  Beaumaris,  and  five  from 
Caernarvon,- is  Newburgh,  or  Newborough  ; by  the 
Welch  called  Rhoffir,  or  Rhofvair,  the  refidcnce  of  one 
of  the  princes  of  Anglefea.  It  was  made  a corporation 
by  Edward  I.  Here  is  a manufacture  of  mats  and 
ropes  of  fea-weed  grafs.  Newburgh  has  a market  on 
Tuefday. 

Six  miles  north-eaft  of  Newburgh,  cppolite  Bangor 
at  Llandwy,  was  a houfe  of  friars  minors.  The 
church  w7as  a prebend  of  Bangor,  and  had  large  pofef- 
fions  now  fwallowed  up  by  the  fea.  Two  miles  north 
from  Llandwy  is  Plas  Newydd,  a new7  cafteliated 
manfion  of  the  earl  of  Uxbridge.  Not  far  from 
hence  is  Porthathwy,  the  landing  place  for  the  Ban- 
gor Ferry, 
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AT  Rowton  is  an  ancient  cable,  formerly  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Corbets,  now  the  feat  of  Mr.  Lyber. 
This  cable  was  once  the  property  of  lord  Strange,  of 
Knocking,  out  of  enmity  to  whom  it  was  burned 
down  by  Llewellyn  prince  of  Wales.  At  Abberbury, 
two  miles  fouth  from  Rowton,  was  another  cable  of 
the  Corbets.  An  abbey  of  black  monks,  of  the  or- 
der of  Grandmont  Limobn,  was  founded  here  by 
Warine,  fheriff  of  Shropfhixe,  and  a great  warrior 
againb  the  Welch,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  It  was 
fuppreffed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  as  an  alien 
priory ; and  at  the  requeb  of  archbifhop  Chichelyj! 
granted  to  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 

A little  to  the  fouth  of  Trevnant  is  Winnington,  in? 
which  parifh  was  born  Thomas  Parr,  in  the  year  1483, 
who  died  in  the  year  1635,  at  the  age  of  152  years* 
9 months  and  fome  days  : he  died  in  London,  and  was* 
buried  in  Webminber  Abbey. 

At  Buttington,  in  the  year  894,  the  Danes  under 
Heben  took  their  band  ; and  after  being  reduced  to 
great  braits  by  the  generals  of  Alfred,  were  compelled 
to  come  to  an  engagement  in,  which  they  were  de- 
feated fo  completely,  that  few,  of  them  returned  t©T 
their  own  country.- 
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PONTSBURY  CHURCH,  three  miles  fouth-weft 
from  Weftbury,  before  the  Reformation  was  colle- 
giate for  a dean  and  three  prebendaries.  Between 
Weftbury  and  Pontfbury  was  Caurfe  Caftle,  once  the 
feat  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 
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A LITTLE  to  the  left  of  Holt  Heath,  are  the  re- 
mains of  Holt  Caftle,  belonging  to  the  Beauchamps* 
Sir  John  Beauchamp  of  Holt,  baron  of  Kiddermin- 
Her,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  peer  created  by  the 
king’s  letters  patent.  Only  a tower  and  fome  walls 
remain  of  the  caftle. 

At  Aftley,  two  miles  weft  from  Hundred  Houfe,  a 
priory  was  founded  by  R.  de  Todeni,  before  the  year 
1160,  a cell  to  the  Benedidtine  abbey  of  St.  Evroul 
in  Normandy.  At  Redftone,  in  the  parifh  of  A re  ley, 
two  miles  weft  from  Aftley,  is  a very  high  rock  near 
the  Severn ; where  was  formerly  an  hermitage,  con- 
lifting  of  a chapel,  with  an  altar  and  other  rooms, 
much  frequented.  At  Areley  was  born  the  hiftorian 
Lazimon,  who  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  England,  from 
Brute  to  Cadwallader.  A mile  beyond  Hundred  Houfe 
is  Abberley  Lodge,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Bromley. 

At  Woodbury  Hill,  a mile  fouth  from  Hundred 
Houfe,  is  an  ancient  camp  of  Owen  Glendower,  fi~ 
luated  in  the  parifh  of  Great  Whitley.  Not  far  from 
it  is  Whitley  Court,  the  feat  of  lord  Foley. 

A mile  and  half  north  from  Lyndridge  is  Sodington, 
a feat  of  the  Blounts,  which  w'as  burned  in  the  civil 
wars  ; it  was  moated  round,  and  approached  by  four 
drawbridges. 

Tenbury  is  a well-built  town,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ternd,  which  feparates  it  from  Shropfhire,  with 
a.  communication  over  a ftone  bridge  of  fix  arches,  it 
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has  a Weekly  market  on  Tuefday,  and  near  it  are  an- 
nual horfe-races.  To  the  church  of  Burford  there 
were  formerly  three  prebends  annexed. 

Ludlow  is  a well-built  town,  and  was  called  by  the 
Welch  Dinan,  and  Lhyftwafoc,  i.  e.  the  prince's  pa- 
lace, probably  from  the  caflle.  It  hands  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Temd  and  Corve  ; was  fortified  with 
walls  and  towers,*  and  had  feven  gates,  alfo  a hand- 
fome  church,  with  curious  painted  glafs.  Ludlow  is 
a corporation,  governed  by  bailiffs  and  burgeftes  ; and 
fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  has  a market 
on  Monday.  Its  chief  note  arofe  from  its  being  the 
place  where  court  for  the  marches  of  Wales  was  kept ; 
nrft  inftituted  by  Henry  VIII.  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Welch,  and  neighbouring  inhabitants.  It  con- 
fided of  a lord  prefident,  feveral  counfellors,  a fecre- 
tary,  an  attorney,  folieitor,  and  four  juftices  of  the 
counties  of  Wales,  and  was  held  in  the  caftle  ; but 
this  court  becoming  a great  grievance  to  the  fubjeft, 
was  diffolved  by  an  aft  of  parliament  paffed  in  the  firft 
year  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary. 

The  caftle,  which  is  by  right  the  palace  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  was  built  by  Roger  de  Montgomery 
foon  after  the  Conqueft,  all  the  country  thereabouts 
having  been  given  him  by  the  conqueror.  Its  walls 
by  feme  are  faid  to  have  formerly  been  a mile  in  com- 
pafs  ; but  Leland  in  this  meafure,  includes  thofe  of 
the  town.  This  caftle  was  feized  by  Henry  I.  its 
owner  Robert  de  Belefme,  fon  of  Roger  de  Montgo- 
mery, having  joined  the  party  of  Robert  de  Curthofe 
againft  that  king.  It  remained  in  the  pofleflion  of  the 
crown  at  the  acceftion  of  king  Stephen,  but  was  never- 
thelefs  garrifoned,  and  held  out  againft  him  by  Gervafe 
Paganel,  during  the  conteft  with  the  Emprefs  Maud. 

Stephen  befieged,  and,  as  fome  write,  took  it  in 
the  year  1139;  but  others  aflert,  he  was  obliged  to 
raife  the  fiege.  In  one  of  the  attacks  Prince  Henry, 
fon  of  David  king  of  Scots,  newly  created  earl  of 
Northumberland,  rafhly  approaching  too  near  the 
walls,  was  fnatchcd  from  his  horfe  by  a kind  of  grap- 
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pling  iron,  from  which  he  was  delivered  by  the  king, 
who  hitnfelf,  with  great  rifque  and  difficulty,  difen- 
gaged  him. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  it  belonged  to 
Richard  duke  of  York,  who  there  drew  up  the  declara- 
tion of  his  allegiance  to  the  king,  pretending  the  army 
of  10,000  men  he  had  aflembled  in  the  Marches  of 
Wales,  <£  was  for  the  public  weal  of  the  realm.” 

Another  apology,  much  to  the  fame  effecft,  was  like- 
wife  dated  from  this  caftle  by  the  fame  duke  eight 
years  afterwards,  when  lord  Audley  had  been  defeated 
at  Blore  Heath,  in  Staffordthire,  by  the  earl  of  Salif- 
bury,  and  Andrew  Trollop  and  John  Blunt  had  with- 
drawn themfelves  from  this  party.  Notwithflanding 
which  he,  with  divers  others,  wrere  attainted  of  treafon 
at  a parliament  then  held  at  Coventry. 

It  came  again  to  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  whofe  eldeft  fon  Edward  for  a while  kept 
his  court  here,  under  the  tuition  of  lord  Anthony 
Wodeville  and  the  lord  Scales  ; being  fent  by  his  fa- 
ther, as  Hale  fays,  <£  for  juflice  to  be  done  in  the 
Marches  of  Wales,  to  the  ende  that  by  the  authorlte 
of  hys  prefence  the  wilde  Welfhemenne  and  evill  dif- 
pofed  perfonnes  fhould  refrain  from  their  accollomed 
murthers  and  outrages.” 

From  an  a61  of  refumption  in  the  parliamentary  rolls 
of  the  firft  of  Henry  VII.  we  learn  that  John  Fowler 
wras  the  conftable  of  this  caftle,  which  was  afterwards- 
inhabited  by  Prince  Arthur,  that  king’s  eldeft  fon,  who 
died  here  in  the  year  1502,  aged  16  years.  His  bowels 
are  buried  in  the  church  of  this  town  ; and  it  is  laid, 
his  heart,  contained  in  a leaden  box,  w^as  taken  up  fome 
time  ago.  The  particulars  of  his  funeral  are  printed  in 
Leland’s  Colledfanea : “ All  things  thus  finifhed,  (lays 
this  account),  there  was  ordeyned  a great  dinner  ; and 
in  morne  a proclamation  was  openly  made  in  that  cittie9 
that  if  any  man  could  ffiew’e  any  victuals  unpaid  for 
in  that  country,  that  had  been  taken  by  any  ®f  that 
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noble  prince’s  fervants  before  that  daye,  they  fhoulcf 
come  and  fhewe  it  to  the  late  lie  ward,  comptroller,  and 
cofferer,  and  they  fhould  be  contented.1’  This  procla- 
mation does  great  honor  to  Henry  VII.  efpecially  con- 
fidering  the  avaricious  temper  attributed  to  him. 

From  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  when  the  court  of  the 
Marches  of  Wales  was  inftituted,  it  feems  to  have  re- 
mained in  the  crown ; the  court  being  held  in  the  caftle, 
and  the  lord  preiident  of  the  marches  refiding  there. 

It  was  in  repair  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  inha- 
bited in  the  year  1634,  by  the  earl  of  Bridgewater,  at 
that  time  lord  preiident  ; when  Milton’s  Mafque  of 
Comus  was  reprefented,  the  principal  parts  being  per- 
formed by  his  lordfhip’s  fonsand  daughters  : in  which 
mafque  the  caftle  was  reprefented  in  one  of  the  feenes. 

During  the  ci  vil  war  of  that  reign,  Ludlow  was  for 
a while  kept  as  a garrifon  for  the  king  ; but  on  the  9th 
of  June  1046,  was  delivered  up  to  the  parliament.  At 
prefent  it  belongs  to  the  crown,  and  a fort  of  governor  is 
appointed  to  it ; but  the  building  is  fuffered  to  fall  to 
ruins.  Its  fttuation  is  beautiful.  There  is  a moft  fpa- 
cious  plain  or  lawn  in  its  front,  which  formerly  conti- 
nued near  two  miles;  but  much  is  now  enclofed.  The 
country  round  it  is  exceeding  pleafant,  fertile,  populous, 
and  the  foil  rich;  nothing  can  be  added  by  nature  to 
make  it  a place  for  a royal  palace.  It  is  built  in  the 
north-weft  angle  of  the  town  upon  a rock,  commanding 
a delightful  profpedt  northward,  and  on  the  weft  is 
lhaded  by  a lofty  hill,  and  wafhed  by  the  river.  The 
battlements  are  of  great  height  and  thicknefs,  with 
Sowers  at  convenient  diftances.  The  half  wrhich  is 
within  the  walls  of  the  town,  is  fecured  with  a deep 
ditch;  the  other  is  founded  on  a folid  rock.  A chapel 
here  has  abundance  of  coats  of  arrps  upon  the  pannels, 
as  has  the  hall,  together  with  lances,  fpears,  firelocks, 
and  old  armour. 

All  the  fine  courts,  the  royal  apartments,  halls 
and  rooms  of  ftate,  lie  open  and  abandoned,  and 
fome  of  them  falling  down,  for  fince  the  courts  of  the 
preiident  of  the  Marches  are  taken  away,  here  is  no - 
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thing  that  requires  the  attendance  of  any  public  per- 
fons  ; fo  that  time,  the  great  devourer  of  the  works 
of  men,  begins  to  eat  into  hone  walls,  and  to  fpread 
the  face  of  ruin  upon  the  whole  fabric.  Over  feveral 
of  the  liable  doors  are  the  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  earls  of  Pembroke,  &e.  The  fword  of  hate  car- 
ried before  the  princes  of  Wales,  was  very  lately 
remaining. 

Near  Newton  wras  an  ancient  cable  called  Brow 
Cable, 

At  Bromfield,  two  miles  north-weft  from  Ludlow, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  there  was  a college  of  preben- 
daries, or  fecular  canons,  who,  in  the  year  1155, 
turned  Benedictine  monks,  and  yielded  up  their  church 
and  lands  to  the  abbey  at  Glouceber,  whereupon  a 
prior  and  monks  were  placed  here : the  ebate  was 
granted  to  Charles  Fox.  Seven  miles  north  from 
Ludlow,  on  the  river  Corve,  at  a place  called  Corf- 
ton,  there  was  anciently  a cable. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn,  oppobte  to  Lud- 
low, is  Ludford  in  Herefordflrire,  where  is  a houfe, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  manor-houfe  of  Ludlow  Hofpital. 
Here  are  fome  alms-houfes  founded  by  William  Fox. 
Four  miles  fouth  from  Ludford  boodan  ancient  cable, 
called  Richard’s  Cable,  which  belonged  to  the  Says, 
and  lab  to  the  Talbots, 

Bifhop’s  Cable  is  a clean  neat  town,  governed  by  a 
bailiff,  aldermen,  and  recorder  ; and  fends  two  mem- 
bers  to  parliament.  A market  is  held  every  Friday, 
particularly  for  cattle.  It  receives  its  name  from  an 
ancient  cable  or  palace  belonging  to  the  bibiops  of 
Hereford,  the  bte  of  which  is  now  the  Cable  Inn, 
and  of  the  keep  a bowling  green : part  of  the  walls 
and  vaults  remain.  At  Ciun,  about  bx  miles  fouth 
from  Bidiop’s  Cable,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
cable  ; and  an  hofpital  for  a warden  and  poor  bre- 
thren. About  a mile  north  from  Clun  is  an  ancient 
camp  called  Bury  Ditches.  At  Snede,  two  miles 
and  a half  north-web  from  Bibiop’s  Cable,  a priory 
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of  black  canons  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  which  was  foon  after  removed  to  Cherbury. 

Three  miles  eaft  from  Montgomery,  about  a mile 
and  a half  north-weft  from  Snede,  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Severn,  is  Stoke,  or  Church  Stoke,  where  was  a 
caftle,  the  property  of  the  Vernons:  this  was  rather 
a caftellated  manfion,  than  a caftle  of  ftrength. 

The  prefent  owner  is  the  lord  Craven,  whofe  te- 
nant lives  in  an  adjoining  farm-houfe.  The  entrance 
into  this  caftle  lies  through  a wooden  gateway,  covered 
with  lath  and  plaifter,  on  feveral  parts  of  which,  more 
particularly  on  the  infide,  are  carved  a number  of  very 
grotefque  figures  : all  the  other  parts  of  the  building 
are  of  ftone,  except  fome  other  apartments  on  the  north 
fide,  which  appear  more  modern  than'the  hall  or  tower. 

Cherbury  is  Situated  near  the  Severn,  and  fuppofed 
to  have  been  built  by  Ethelfteda,  a lady  of  the  Mer- 
cians. Here  was  a caftle  belonging  to  the  Herberts, 
one  of  whom  was  created  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  ; 
whofe  life,  written  by  himfelf,  was  publifhed  fome 
years  fince  by  the  honourable  Horace  Walpole. 
jBifhop’s  Moat  is  an  ancient  entrenchment. 

Montgomery  is  a large  handfome  county  town,  for- 
merly furrounded  with  walls.  It  is  lituated  on  the 
afeent  of  a hill,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn. 
It  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs  and  a town  clerk  ; and 
fends  one  member  to  parliament.  It  has  a weekly 
market  on  Tuefday. 

The  caftle  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Baldwyn, 
lieutenant  of  the  marches  to  William  the  Conqueror, 
from  whom  the  Welch  called  it  Tre  Faldwyn.  It 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Welch  in 
the  year  1092,  when  Roger  de  Montgomery  entered 
Powifland,  and  won  the  town  and  caftle  of  Baldwyn  : 
Roger  fortified  it,  and  called  it  after  his  own  name 
Montgomery. 

In  the  year  1093,  William  Rufus  having  made  an 
imfuecefsful  expedition  againft  the  Welch,  in  which 
he  loft  a number  of  men  and  horfes,  returned  in  1094 
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to  England,  to  reinforce  his  army.  The  Welch  princes, 
on  the  retreat  of  the  Englifh,  laid  liege  to  this  caftle, 
then  reputed  the  ftrongeft,  and  beft  fortified  in  Wales. 
The  Normans  gallantly  defended  it  for  many  days, 
but  the  Welch  having  found  means  to  undermine  the 
walls,  took  it  by  ftorm  ; and  after  putting  the  garrifon 
to  the  fword,  levelled  the  fortrefs  to  the  ground.  It 
was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  and 
again  ruined  ; but  the  particulars  of  thefe  events  have 
not  been  handed  down, 

Powell  fays,  Henry  III,  built  a new  caftle  here 
in  the  year  1221.  In  the  year  1228,  the  foldiers 
of  the  caftle  attempting,  with  the  affirtance  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  to  open  a road  through  the 
adjoining  foreft,  a deep  and  extenfive  cover  for  five- 
miles,  which  had  long  afforded  the  Welch  a fe- 
cure  retreat,  from  whence  iffuing,  they  frequently 
murdered  and  pillaged  paffengers ; whilft  the  work- 
men were  thus  employed,  they  were  fuddenly  at- 
tacked by  a body  of  Welch,  who  with  great  Daughter* 
obliged  them  to  feek  refuge  in  the  caftle,  which  they 
inverted  and  laid  regular  liege  to.  The  garrifon  fent 
Into  England  for  aftiftance.  King  Henry  came  to 
their  relief,  attended  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  on  whom 
the  cartle  had  been  lately  conferred,  with  an  annuity 
of  two  hundred  marks,  and  a greater  falary  in  cafe  of 
wrar.  On  their  arrival  the  Welch  raifed  the  liege, 
but  many  bloody  Ikirmilhes  happened  about  this  time 
In  the  neighbourhood,  in  one  of  which  the  Welch 
took  William  de  Breofe,  a powerful  baron,  wrho  was 
obliged  to  pay  a confiderable  fum  for  his  ranfom. 

In  the  year  1231,  a party  of  the  Welch  having  made 
an  incurfion  into  the  lands  adjoining  to  the  caftle,  were 
intercepted  by  the  Englifh,  and  many  of  them  brought 
prifoners  into  it,  where  they  were  inftantly  beheaded 
by  the  command  of  the  jufticiary,  and  their  heads  fent 
to  the  king.  In  revenge  of  this,  Llewellyn  fhortly 
after  affembling  a confiderable  force,  laid  wafte  the 
Englifh  borders  ; during  the  general  conrtern^tion3 
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Hubert  de  Burgh  evacuated  the  caflle,  and  fled  to 
England,  and  it  was  feized  by  the  Welch,  who  burnt 
it  to  the  ground.  Some  writers  fay,  the  cable  was 
taken  by  aflault  and  burned,  and  that  the  garrifon  alfo 
perifhed  in  the  flames. 

In  the  civil  wars  this  caflle  was  feized  for  the  parlia- 
ment by  fir  Thomas  Middleton  in  1644,  who  on  the 
appearance  of  the  king’s  army,  was  obliged  to  make  a 
fudden  retreat  to  Ofweftry,  and  leave  it  ill  provided 
both  with  garrifon  and  provifions.  The  royal  forces 
under  lord  Biron  laid  fiege  to  it ; but  fir  Thomas  being 
joined  by  fir  William  Brereton,  fir  John  Meldrum,  and 
fir  William  Fairfax,  returned,  under  the  command  of 
Brereton,  with  about  three  thoufand  men,  to  the  relief 
of  the  place.  The  king’s  army  was  five  thoufand 
ffrong,  who,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  took 
pofifeflion  of  the  hill  above  the  caflle  ; the  caflle  was 
relieved,  and  a moft  bloody  battle  enfued.  The 
Ting’s  army  defeended  from  their  pofl,  and  making  a 
moft  vigorous  attack  on  the  forces  of  the  parliament, 
at  firft  gained  a confiderable  advantage  ; but  the  laft, 
actuated  by  defpair,  made  the  moft  violent  efforts, 
and  at  length  obtained  a moft  complete  vidfory.  The 
purfult  was  continued  near  twenty  miles,  about  five 
hundred  were  flain,  and  fourteen  hundred  taken  pri- 
foners.  The  lofs  on  the  fide  of  the  parliament  only 
forty  flain,  and  about  fixty  wounded.  The  caflle  met 
with  the  fate  of  all  others,  being  difmantled  by  order 
of  the  Commons. 

The  remains  hang  over  the  town,  on  a projecting 
ridge  of  a great  height  and  fteepnefs,  and,  towards  the 
ond,  quite  precipitous.  The  reliques  of  this  fortrefs 
are  very  fmall.  It  has  been  divided  by  four  fofles  cut 
out  of  the  rock  ; each,  perhaps,  had  its  draw-bridge. 

Between  the  end  of  the  buildings  and  the  precipice, 
as  a level  fpot,  the  yard  or  parade  of  the  place. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  in  the  vale,  is  a fmall 
fortification  of  the  fame  kind  as  thofe  ufed  by  the 
Saxons,  and  by  the  Welch  alfo  ; having  in  it  a high 
mount. 
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On  a hill,  not  far  from  the  caftle,  is  a ftupendous 
Britifh  port,  the  approach  is  guarded  by  four  great 
ditches,  with  two  or  three  entrances  towards  the  main 
work,  where  two  or  three  fofles  run  acrofs  the  hill,  the 
end  of  which  is  fufficiently  guarded  by  the  fteepnefs. 

On  Mynnydd  Digoll,  or  Long  Mountain,  about 
five  miles  from  Montgomery,  a bloody  battle  was 
fought  to  fupport  Madoc  after  the  death  of  Llewellyn  ; 
and  here  the  earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII. 
muftered  his  forces. 

Three  miles  weft  from  Montgomery  is  Dolworren, 
or  Dolforwyn,  where  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
caftle  built,  according  to  Dugdale,  by  Dafydd  ap 
Llewellyn,  a prince  who  reigned  from  1240  to  1246  ; 
but  John  Dafydd  Rhys  aftures  us  it  was  founded  by 
Bleddyn  ap  Cynoyn,  between  the  years  1065  and 
1073.  Roger  de  Mortimer  obtained  a grant  of  it,  to- 
gether with  the  caftles  of  Kedewen  and  Keri,  from 
Edward  I.  in  1278,  to  hold  to  himfelf  and  his  heirs, 
by  the  fervice  of  three  knights  fees. 

The  name  of  Dolforwyn,  or  the  Meadow  of  the 
Maiden,  has  probably  an  allufion  to  the  ftory  of  Sa- 
bra  or  Sabrina,  of  which  our  poets  have  made  fo  beau- 
tiful an  ufe.  She  was  (fays  Geoffry  of  Monmouth) 
daughter  of  Locrine,  king  of  Britain,  by  Eftrildis, 
one  of  the  three  captive  virgins  of  matchlefs  charms, 
which  he  took  after  he  had  defeated  Humber  king  of 
the  Hams,  to  whom  they  belonged.  Locrine  had  di- 
vorced his  former  queen  Guendolen  in  her  favour. 
On  the  death  of  the  Britifh  monarch,  Guendolen  aft 
fumed  the  government,  purfued  Elftrildis,  and  Sabra 
her  daughter,  with  unrelenting  cruelty,  and  caufed 
them  to  be  drowned  in  the  river,  which,  with  a flight 
alteration,  affumed  the  name  of  this  innocent  viHim. 
Mi  ftp  n,  in  his  Mafk  of  Comus,  enters  fully  into  her 
fad  ftory,  and  makes  her  the  goddpfs  of  Chaftfty ; and 
calls  her  from  the  deep, 
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To  undo  the  charmed  band 
Of  true  virgin  here  di  ft  re  ft 
Through  the  force,  and  through  the  wile 
Of  unbleft  inchanter  vile. 

No  reader  of  tafte  will,  I am  fure,  be  difpleafed 
with  me  for  relating  the  hiftory  of  the  goddefs  in  the 
beautiful  numbers  of  our  poet. 


Sabrina  is  her  name,  a vigin  pure  ; 

Whilome  fhe  was  the  daughter  of  Locrine, 

That  had  the  feeptre  from  his  father  Brute  : 

She,  guiltlefs  damfel,  flying  the  mad  purfuit 
Of  her  enraged  ftepdame,  Guendolen, 

Commended  her  fair  innocence  to  the  flood 
That  flay’d  her  flight  with  his  crofs  flowing  courfe. 
The  water  nymphs,  that  in  the  bottom  play’d, 
Held  up  their  pearled  wrifts,  and  took  her  in, 
Bearing  her  ftraight  to  aged  Ner-eus*  hall ; 

Who,  piteous  of  her  woes,  rear’d  her  lank  head, 
And  gave  her  to  his  daughter  to  embathe 
In  neflar’d  lavers,  ftrow’d  with  afphodel ; 

And  through  the  porch  and  inlet  of  each  fenfe, 
Dropp’d  in  ambrofial  oils  till  fire  revived, 

And  underwent  a quick  immortal  change, 

Made  goddefs  of  the  river.  Still  fhe  retains 
Her  maiden  gentlenefs,  and  oft  at  eve 
Viftts  the  herds  along  the  twilight  meadows, 
Helping  all  urchin  blafts,  and  ill-luck  figns 
That  the  fhrewd  meddling  elfe  delights  to  make, 
Which  fhe  with  precious  vial’d  liquors  heals  : 

For  which  the  fhepherds,  at  their  feftivals, 

Carol  her  goodnefs  loud  in  ruftic  lays  ; 

And  throw  fweet  garland  wreaths  into  her  ftream 
Of  panfies,  pinks,  and  gaudy  daffodils  : 

And,  as  the  old  fwain  laid,  fhe  can  unlock 
The  clafping  charm,  and  thaw  the  numbing  fpell* 
If  fhe  be  right  invok’d  in  warbled  fong  ; 

For  maidenhood  fhe  loves,  and  will  be  fwift 
To  aid  a virgin,  fuch  as  was  heifelf, 

In  hard,  befetting  need, 
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In  Forden  parifh  is  an  ancient  Roman  camp,  called 
Gaer.  Near  Forden  is  Nantcribba,  the  feat  of  vif- 
count  Hereford. 

Welch  Pool  is  confidered  as  the  largeft  and  beffc 
built  town  of  Montgomervffiire,  with  a confiderable 
trade,  efpecially  in  flannel,  great  quantities  being 
brought  here  for  every  other  market  day,  which  is 
held  on  Monday.  It  is  ancient ; and  faid  to  have 
been  firft  incorporated  by  one  of  the  princes  of  Powis- 
land.  The  prefent  charter  was  granted  by  Charles 
II.  vpfting  the  government  of  the  town  in  two  bailiffs, 
high  fteward,  recorder,  and  town  clerk.  There  is  a 
good  hall,  in  which  the  affixes  are  held. 

At  Yftrad  Marchel,  near  Pool,  w7as  an  abbey  of 
Ciftertians,  called  Strata  Marcella,  Alba  Domus  de 
Strat-Margel,  Vallis  Crucis,  or  Pola,  founded  in  the 
year  117c,  by  Owen  Keveling,  fon  of  Griffith,  as 
fome  fay  ; or  by  Madoc,  fon  of  Griffith,  according  to 
others.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edw?ard  III. 
the  W elch  monks  were  removed  from  hence  into 
Englifh  abbeys,  and  Englifh  monks  placed  here  ; and 
the  abbey  made  fubject  to  the  vifitation  of  the  abbey 
of  Bildewas  in  Shropfhire.  The  fite  was  granted  by 
Oueen  Elizabeth  to  Rowland  Hayward  and  Thomas 
Dixon. 

About  a mile  fouth  from  Welch  Pool  is  Powds 
Caftle,  the  feat  of  Lord  Powis,  fituated  on  a hill, 
which  affords  an  extenfive  view  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. This  caftle,  according  to  Caradoc’s  Hiftory  of 
Wales,  tranflated  by  Dr.  Powell,  wras  anciently  called 
Pool  Caftle,  from  its  vicinity  to  Welch  Pool  ; and 
alfo  Caftle  Coch,  or  the  Red  Caftle,  from  the  colour 
of  the  ftones  wdth  wdiich  it  was  built,  and  only  ob- 
tained its  prefent  name  of  Powis  caftle  fince  the  fifth 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  when  fir  William 
Herbert  was  created  Baron  Powis  of  Powds.  It  was 
built,  as  appears  from  the  fame  authority,  about  the 
year  mo,  by  Cadwgan  ap  Bledhyn,  who  intended  to 
have  made  it  the  conftant  place  of  his  refidence  ; but 
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he  was  treachtroufly  murdered  by  his  nephew  Madoe, 
before  it  was  finifhcd. 

Lcland  in  his  Itinerary,  and  Camden  after  him, 
fpeaks  of  two  cables  here,  both  within  the  fame  walls. 
The  words  of  the  former  are,  (i  Welichpole  had  two 
lord  marchers  cables  with  one  waulle ; the  lord 
Powys  named  Greye,  and  the  lord  Dudley  called  Sut- 
ton ; but  now  the  lord  Powys  hathe  bothe  in  his  hond. 
The  Walch  Pole  is  in  compafs  almoft  as  muche  as 
little  towne.  The  lord  Duddeles  parte  is  almoft  fallen 
downe.  The  lord  Powys  part  is  meatly  good.”  After 
the  death  of  Cadwgan  ap  Bledhyn,  the  building,  then 
called  y Trellawing,  was  perfected  by  Gwenwynwyn. 

In  1191,  it  was  befieged  by  Hubert  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  who,  after  a fhort  reftftance,  took  it  by 
means  of  a company  of  miners,  granting  the  garrifon 
the  molt  honourable  terms.  The  archbilhop  repaired 
and  fortified  it  ftrongly,  and  placed  a good  garrifon  in 
it ; but  foon  after,  it  was  attacked  and  taken  by 
Gwenwynwyn,  its  former  owner,  who  granted  to  the 
garrifon  the  fame  terms  he  had  himfelf  received.  At 
this  time  it  was,  according  to  Powel,  called  the  eaftle 
of  Gwenwynwyn  at  the  Pool.  It  was  in  the  pofleflion 
of  his  fon  Gryffydd,  when  burnt  by  Llewellyn  in 
1233,  at  which  time  it  firft  obtained  the  name  of 
Caftle  Coch. 

The  eftate  came  by  purchafe,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  into  the  pofteftion  of  fir  William  Herbert, 
fecond  fon  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  created  lord 
Powys,  and  w^as  anceftor  to  the  marquiftes  of  Powys. 

In  1644,  in  the  time  of  Percy  lord  Powys,  the  cable 
was  taken  by  lir  Thomas  Middleton,  his  lordfhip  made 
prifoner,  and  the  place  pillaged. 

This  cable  is  placed  on  the  ridge  of  a rock,  having 
fcarce  any  area.  Jt  retains  a mixture  of  cable  and 
manlion.  The  entrance  is  between  two  rounders  : 
there  are  alfo  remains  of  round  towers  on  other  parts. 
Near  the  cable  is  a long  gallery,  117  feet  by  20.  It 
was  once  167  feet,  but  an  apartment  has  been  taken 
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out  of  one  end.  This  is  of  a later  date  than  the  other 
building,  and  was  detached  from  it  by  fire  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  views  from 
hence  are  very  fine  ; but  from  the  fit  nation*  it  expe- 
periences  difagreeable  viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold. 

The  gardens  are  to  be  deicended  to  by  terraces  below 
terraces,  a laborious  feries  of  flights  of  fteps  covering 
rock,  which  one  De  Valle  had  blafted  away  in  former 
days.  The  gardens  were  filled  with  water- works,  the 
whole  in  imitation  of  the  wretched  talle  of  St.  Ger^ 
main  en  Laye,  which  the  late  family  had  a mod  un- 
fortunate opportunity  of  copying. 

Five  miles  north-weft  from  Welch  Pool  is  Ma- 
thraval,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fite  of  an  ancient  city 
called  Mediolanum,  now  reduced  to  a farm-houfe  on 
the  fpot  where  the  caftle  flood. 

The  Cannon  Office  is  an  inn  much  frequented  by 
fportfmen. 

Five  miles  to  the  fouth  is  Llanlugan,  where  there 
was  a Ciftertian  abbev  before  the  year  1236. 

Dinafmouthy,  or  Dinas  y Mowydwy,  is  fituated  on 
the  Dyfi,  at  the  junction  of  three  vales,  beneath  a 
frighful  precipice  called  Craig  y Dinas.  It  is  a mean 
place  of  but  one  ftreet.  Here  is  a feat  of  Mr.  Mytton, 
by  whofe  anceftor  a ftone  bridge  was  built  over  the 
river.  Here  is  a market  on  Friday  ; and  It  is  governed 
by  a mayor  and  aldermen. 

Dolgelly  is  a poor  place  ; the  entrance  is  under  a 
board  watercourfe,  w7hich  ferves  as  an  aquedudl  to  a 
mill.  It  is  fituated  near  a river  called  Avonvaur,  at 
the  bottom  of  a ftupendous  mountain,  called  Cader 
Idris.  In  the  town  and  neighbourhood  is  a manu- 
facture of  webbing  or  white  plains,  a kind  of  coarfe 
cloth  undyed,  chiefly  for  exportation.  There  are  two 
markets  weekly,  on  Tuefday  and  Saturday. 

Two  miles  north  from  Dolgelly  are  the  remains  of 
Cymmer  Abbey,  founded  for  Ciftertians  by  the  two 
princes  Meredydd  and  GryfFycld,  foils  of  Conan,  and 
Howc'l,  the  fon  of  Gryftydd,  about  the  year  1198, 
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Bart  of  the  church  ftill  remains,  and  flieWs  its  ancient 
grandeur.  The  great  hall,  and  part  of  the  abbot’s 
lodgings,  now  form  a farm-houfe.  Uchbred  ap  Edwyn 
built  a caftle  here,  which  wras  taken  and  demolifhed 
about  the  year  1116,  by  Eineon  ap  Cadwgan,  and 
Gr^fFyd  ap  Meredith  ap  Bleddyn  \ fo  that  no  veftiges 
are  vifible. 

Six  miles  north-weft  from  Dolgelly  is  Cors  y Ge- 
dol*  an  ancient  feat  of  the  Vaughans,  the  environs  of 
which  abound  in  Britifti  antiquities. 

Two  miles  north  from  Dolgelly  is  Nanny,  the  an- 
cient feat  of  the  Nanny's,  now  of  the  Vaughan’s,  fup- 
pofed  by  Mr.  Pennant  to  be  the  higheft  fttuation  of 
any  gentleman’s  houfe  in  Britain  ; and  above  it  is  a 
lofty  rock,  fuppofed  to  have  been  a Britifti  poft,  called 
Moel  Orthrwn,  or  the  Hill  of  Oppreffion.  In  the 
livers  to  the  north  of  Dolgelly  are  feveral  cataracts, 
particularly  two  about  live  miles  from  Dolgelly,  one 
in  the  Cayne,  and  the  other  in  the  Mouthway. 

Four  miles  north  from  Trawsfynyd  is  Yfpyttv  Je- 
van,  or  the  flofpital  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  fo 
called  from  having  formed  an  afylum  and  guard  for 
travellers  under  the  protection  of  the  knights,  who 
had  the  manor,  and  made  the  precin£ls  a fanefuary. 
After  the  diftolution  of  the  order,  it  was  converted 
into  a den  of  thieves,  and  an  afylum  for  murderers, 
till,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  they  were  extirpated 
by  the  bravery  and  prudence  of  Meredydd  ap  Evan. 
After  a very  long  interval,  in  the  year  1600,  it  was 
converted  Into  an  almshoufe  for  fix  poor  men  by 
captain  Richard  Vaughan,  a poor  knight  of  Windfor. 
In  the  church  are  three  alabafter  -figures  of  Rhys 
Vawr  ap  Meredydd,  to  W7hom,  after  tfie  battle  of 
Bofwoth,  Henry  VII.  entrufted  the  ftandard  of  Eng- 
land  ; his  fon ; and  a lady. 

At  Voeles,  about  two  miles  from  Yfpytty, , is  a co- 
lumn with  an  infeription,  in  memory  of  Llewellyn 
prince  of  Wales,  who  was  ilain  in  the  year  *021. 
Near  Yfpytty  is  Llyn  Conway,  the  lake  from  whence 
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the  river  Conway  rifes.  Not  far  from  Maenlwrog  is 
a celebrated  waterfall,  called  Rhaidr  du,  or  the  Black 
Cataract,  which  rufhes  down  a fteep  and  broad  groove, 
which  is  worn  in  the  mountain  for  the  fpace  of  100 
yards  before  it  arrives  at  the  precipice.  It  is  then 
forced  through  the  mouth  with  amazing  violence,  a 
fall  of  forty  feet.  The  (ituation  of  Tan  y Bwlch, 
•which  is  a (ingle  houfe  in  the  parifh  of  Felliniog*  is 
beautifully  romantic. 

About  two  miles  from  Fefhniog,  on  a mountain 
called  Mikneint  Rhyd  ar  halen,  are  fome  remarkable 
(lone  monuments,  called  Bedheu  Gwyr  Ardudwy  5 
i.  e.  the  Graves  of  the  Men  of  Ardudwy;  and  faid 
to  be  the  fepulchml  monuments  of  fome  perfons  of 
note  (lain  here  in  a battle  between  the  men  of  DyfFryn 
Ardudwy  and  the  men  of  Denbighfhire. 

Pont  Aberglaftyn  feparates  the  county  of  Merioneth 
from  Caernarvon  ; a bridge  of  one  arch  over  a rapid 
((ream,  between  precipices  800  feet  in  height. 

At  Bethkerlet,  or  Bedd  Kelert,  was  a priory  of 
black  canons,  faid  to  be  the  mod  ancient  religious 
houfe  in  Wales,  except  Bardfey.  The  conventual 
church  is  now  parochial.  In  the  year  1535,  this 
priory  was  granted  to  the  abbey  of  Chertfey  ; and  in 
1537,  to  Bi(ham  Abbey  ; and  at  the  general  DifFolu- 
tion,  to  the  family  of  the  Bodvels  and  Prydderchs. 

Four  miles  north-eaft  from  Bethkerlet  is  Dolwyd- 
delan  Caftle,  (ituated  near  the  mountain  of  Snowdon  : 
the  name  fignifies,  the  caftle  of  the  valley  of  St.  Fie- 
len’s  wood ; there  having  been  an  ancient  road  through 
the  mountains  towards  the  fea  coaft  of  Merioneth- 
fhire,  called  Sam  Ellen,  or  Flelen’s  Way,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  made  by  Flelena,  the  mother  of  Con- 
tantine  the  Great ; and  it  is  faid  here  was  a ftrong  hold 
of  fome  fort  before  the  time  of  that  emperor.  But  the 
prefent  caftle,  according  to  tradition,  was  built  by  the 
Britons  about  the  year  500,  on  their  ftrft  rettfcat  into 
Wales.  This  building  is  placed  on  an  high  infulated 
rock,  on  One  ftde  riling  almoft  perpendicularly;  its  re- 
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mains  confift  of  two  fquare  towers,  one  forty  feet  by 
twenty- five,  the  other  thirty-one  by  twenty ; each  had 
formerly  three  floors.  The  materials  of  this  fortrefs 
are,  Mr.  Pennant  fays,  the  lhattery  ftone  of  the  coun- 
try, yet  well  fquared,  the  mafonry  good,  and  the  mor- 
tar hard.  That  gentleman  does  not  feem  to  think  this 
edifice  of  fo  remote  antiquityas  is  fuppofed  ; his  words 
■are,  44  This  had  been  founded  by  fome  of  our  princes-, 
but  we  are  ignorant  of  its  origin.  There  were  few 
caftles  in  North  Wales  before  its  conqueft  by  the 
Englifh.” 

Th  is  caftle  was  the  place  of  refidence  of  Jorwerth 
Drwndwn  ; and  here*  it  is  faid,  was  born  his  fon 
Llewellyn  the  Great,  who  began  his  reign  in  the 
time  of  Richard  I.  The  leafe  of  this  caftle,  and  its 
appendages,  were  purehafed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  by  Meredvdd  at)  Jevan,  an  anceftor  of  the 
Wynns  of  Gwedir,  from  the  executors  of  fir  Ralph 
Berkenet,  it  having  been  excepted  among  the  places 
granted  by  Richard  III.  and  refumed  by  his  fuccefTor. 
Before  that  time  Hoel  ap  Evan  ap  Rhys  Gethin,  a 
noted  outlaw,  refided  here. 

As  foon  as  it  came  into  the  pofteftion  of  Meredydd, 
he  removed  hither  from  his  former  refidenee  at  Evion- 
edd,  affigning  for  reafon,  that  he  had  rather  fight  with 
outlaws  and  thieves,  than  with  his  own  relations,  who, 
if  he  continued  at  his  houfc  in  Evionedd,  he  mu  ft  either 
kill,  or  be  killed  by  them  ; fuch  was  then  the  barbarous 
ftate  of  this  country ; but  he,  by  many  prudent  regu- 
lations, greatly  reformed  it,  and  eftablifhed  colonies  of 
the  talleft  and  ableft  men  he  could  procure  ; thefe  at 
length  amounted  to  feven  fcore  tall  bow-men,  every 
one  arrayed  in,  as  the  hiftory  of  the  Gwedir  family 
fays,  44  a jacket  or  armolet  coate,  a good  fteele  cap,  a 
fhort  fword  and  dagger,  together  with  his  bowe  and 
arrows  ; many  of  them  alfoe  had  horfes  and  chafing 
Haves,  which  were  ready  to  anfwer  thecrie  on  alhoeca- 
fions.  He  died  in  the  year  1525,  leaving  behind  him 
twenty-three  legitimate  and  three  natural  children* 
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The  deaths  of  Lewellyn  prince  of  Wales,  and  his 
brother  Grvffith,  having  put  King  Edward  I.  into 
quiet  pofTefTion  of  the  whole  country  of  Wales,  he,  in 
order  to  fecure  his  conqueft,  eredled  feveral  ftrong 
holds  and  cattles,  among  which  was  one  at  Caernar- 
von. He  began  it  about  the  year  1283,  together  with 
the  town,  to  which  this  cattle  is  a kind  of  citadel* 
occupying  all  the  weft  fide  of  it.  For  defraying  the 
expences  of  this  undertaking,  it  is  faid,  Edward  ap- 
propriated the  revenues  of  the  archbifhopric  of  York* 
then  vacant.  The  town  is  encompaffed  by  a wall 
garnifhed  with  towers  ; whence,  according  to  fome* 
it  takes  its  name,  Caer-ar-fon  in  the  Britifh  language 
fignifying  a willed  town,  it  is  pleafantlv  fituated  on 
the  fouth  bank  of  the  ftraits  of  Menai,  which  divides 
Caernarvonfhire  from  the  ifland  of  Anglefea.  “ Upon 
this  fretum  (fays  Camden)  flood  the  city  of  Segontium* 
mentioned  by  Antoninus,  of  the  walls  of  which  I 
have  feen  forne  ruins,  near  a fmall  church  built  in 
honour  of  St,  Publius.  It  took  its  name  from  a river 
that  runs  by  it,,  called  to  this  day  Sejont,  which  i flues 
out  of  the  lake  of  Lhyn  Paris,  in  which  they  take  a 
particular  fifh  not  feen  elfewhere,  called  by  the  inha- 
bitants, from  its  red  belly,  Torgoch. 

Now,  feeing  the  ancient  copy  of  Ptolemy  places  the 
haven  of  Setantii  on  this  coaft,  which  other  copies  re- 
move much  farther  off;  if  wefhouldreadit  Segontiorium 
Portum,  and  fhould  fay  it  was  the  mouth  of  this  river* 
perhaps  wTe  fhould  come  near  the  truth ; at  leaff  a candid 
reader  would  pardon  the  conjecture,  Nennius  calls  this 
city  Kaer  Kyflenydh  ; and  the  author  of  the  life  of 
Gryffydd  ap  Kynan  tells  us,  that  Hugh  earl  of  Chef- 
ter  built  a eaftle  at  Hen  Gaer  Kyftenin,  which  the 
Latin  interpreter  renders,  “ The  ancient  city  of  the 
Emperor  Conftantine.”  Moreover,  Matthew  of  Weft- 
minfter  hath  recorded,  that  the  body  of  Conflantius, 
the  father  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  was  found  here 
in  the  year  1283,  and  honourably  interred  in  the 
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church  of  the  new  tower,  by  command  of  King  Ed- 
ward I.  who  at  that  time  built  Kaer  ’n  Avon. 

Here,  in  the  year  1284,  in  a tower  called  the 
Eagle  Tower  (from  the  reprefentation  of  that  bird 
carved  upon  it),  Eleanor,  queen  of  Edward  I.  was 
brought  to  bed  of  a fon,  created  by  his  father  prince 
of  Wales,  being  the  firft  of  Englifh  blood  who  en- 
joyed that  title.  He  was  afterwards  king  by  the 
name  of  Edward  II.  ; and  is  frequently,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  fly  led  Edward  of  Caernarvon.  The 
reafons  w7hich  induced  Edward  to  contrive  that  his 
queen  fhould  be  delivered  here,  are  thus  related  in 
Powell's  Hiftory  of  Wales:  “ King  Edward  per- 
ceiving the  Welch  to  be  refolute  and  inflexible,  and 
abfolutely  bent  againft  any  other  prince  than  one 
of  their  own  country,  happily  thought  of  this  po- 
litic though  dangerous  expedient.  Queen  Eleanor 
was  now  quick  -with  child,  and  ready  to  be  delivered; 
and  though  the  feafon  was  very  fevere  (it  being  the 
depth  of  winter),  the  king  fent  for  her  from  England, 
and  removed  her  to  Caernarvon  Caftle,  the  place  de- 
fined for  her  to  lye-in.  When  the  time  of  her  de- 
livery was  come,  king  Edward  called  to  him  all  the 
barons  and  chief  perfons  throughout  Wales  to  Ruth- 
lan,  there  to  confult  about  the  public  good  and  fafety 
of  their  country;  and  being  informed  that  his  queen 
was  delivered  of  a fon,  he  told  the  Welch  nobility, 
That  whereas  they  had  oftentimes  entreated  him  to 
appoint  them  a prince,  he  having  at  this  time  occalion 
to  depart  out  of  their  country,  w7ould  comply  with 
their  requeff,  upon  condition  they  would  allow  of,  and 
obey  him,  whom  he  fhould  name.  The  Welch  rea- 
dily agreed  to  the  motion,  only  with  the  fame  referve, 
that  he  fhould  appoint  them  a prince  of  their  own  na- 
tion. King  Edward  allured  them  he  would  name 
fuch  a one  as  was  born  in  Wales,  could  fpeak  no 
Englifh,  and  w7hofe  life  and  converfation  nobody  could 
ffain  ; whom  the  Welch  agreeing  to  own  and  obey, 
he  named  his  own  fon  Edward,  but  little  before  born 
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in  Caernarvon  CafHe.”  This  expedient  did  not  how- 
ever fatisfy  the  Welch;  for  in  the  year  1294,  in  an 
infurredtion  headed  by  Madoc  and  Malgon,  they 
brent  (fays  StoweJ  the  cattle  of  Caernarvon,  Haying 
a great  number  of  Englishmen. 

This  town  and  caltle  had  divers  privileges  granted 
them  by  Edward  II.  and  confirmed  to  them  by  the 
different  fovereigns  down  to  Elizabeth.  The  molt 
material  of  them  are  thefe  : That  Caernarvon  (hall 
be  a free  borough  ; that  the  conftable  of  the  cattle 
Shall  be  mayor  of  the  borough  ; and  that  the  burgeffes 
may  elect  two  bailiffs.  They  had  likewdfe  their  own 
prifon  for  all  petty  tranfgreffions,  which  prifon  was 
not  to  be  fubjedt  to  the  fheriff of  the  county  ; aifo  a, 
merchants’  guild,  with  this  peculiar  privilege : i£ 
the  bondfman  of  any  perfon  belonging  to  it  dwelt 
within  the  town,  having  lands,  and  paying  foot  and 
lot  for  a year  and  a day,  after  that  time  lie  Should  not 
be  claimed  by  his  lord,  but  fhould  remain  free  in  the 
fame  town.  The  inhabitants  were  befides  exempt 
throughout  this  kingdom  from  toll,  lattage,  paffage, 
murage,  pontage,  ttallage,  danegelt,  and  from  all  other 
cuftoms  and  impoiitions  whatfoever ; and  by  the  fame 
charter,  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  relide  in  the  bo- 
rough. The  princes  of  Wales  had  here  their  chancery, 
their  exchequer,  and  their  jufticiary  of  North  Wales. 
This  place  fends  one  member  to  parliament  ; and  has; 
a good  market  on  Saturdays,  and  four  fairs  in  the  year. 
In  the  fourth  year  oi  Charles  I.  in  the  year  1628, 
Robert  lord  Dormer  was  created  earl  of  Caernar- 
von, and  in  1643,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Charles, 
who  dying  without  iffue,  the  honour  of  Caernarvon 
expired  with  him  ; but  was  revived  by  King  George  L 
in  the  firtt  year  of  his  reign,  wttio  defigned  it  for  James 
Brydges  lord  Chandos,  but  he  dying  before  the  patent 
palfed,  it  was  conferred  on  his  eldelt  fon,  James  Brydges 
lord  Chandos,  who  was  created  earl,  and  afterwards 
marquis  of  Caernarvon  and  duke  of  Chandos. 

Y 2 
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The  property  of  this  cable  is  at  prefent  in  the  crown, 
where  it  has  been  for  near  a century.  It  formerly 
wras  held  by  the  families  of  the  Wynns  of  Glynlivion, 
the  Wynns  of  Gwideri,  the  Buckleys  of  Baron  Hill  in 
Anglcfea,  and  alfo  by  the  Moftyns  of  Gloddeth,  in 
in  the  county  of  Caernarvon. 

The  cradle  of  the  unfortunate  Edward  II.  is  bill  pre- 
ferved.  It  was  lately  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ball  of  Newland,  in  Gloucederfhire,  to  whom 
it  defcended  from  one  of  his  ancebors,  who  attended 
that  prince  in  his  infancy,  and  to  whom  it  became  an 
honorary  perquibte.  A drawing  of  it  was  publifhed 
in  the  London  Magazine  for  March  1774,  together 
with  the  following  defcription  : “ This  Angular  piece 
Is  made  of  heart  of  oak,  whofe  fimplicity  of  conbruc- 
tion,  and  rudenefs  of  workmanfhip,  are  vifible  de- 
monftrations  of  the  fmall  progrefs  that  elegance  had 
made  in  ornamental  decorations.  On  the  top  of  the 
uprights  are  two  doves,  the  cradle  itfelf  is  pendent  on 
two  lfaples  driven  into  uprights  linked  by  two  rings 
to  two  ftaples  fabened  to  the  cradle  ; and  by  them  it 
fwings.  The  fides  and  ends  of  the  cradle  are  orna- 
mented with  a great  variety  of  mouldings,  whofe 
junctions  at  the  corners  are  not  mitred,  but  cut  off 
fquare  without  any  degree  of  neatnefs,  and  the  Tides 
and  ends  fabened  together  by  rough  nails.  On  each 
tide  are  three  holes  for  the  rockers  to  fecure  the  up- 
rights from  falling  ; and  the  whole  is  rendered  beady 
by  crofs-pieces  for  feet,  on  wdfich  it  bands.  Its  di- 
menlions  are  three  feet  two  inches  long,  one  foot  eight 
inches  wide  at  the  head,  and  one  foot  five  inches  wide 
at  the  foot,  one  foot  five  inches  deep,  and  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pillar  to  the  top  of  the  birds  is  two  feet 
ten  inches.”  Mr.  Pennant,  from  the  information  of 
the  Sebright  rnanufcript,  fays,  this  cable  was  built 
within  the  fpace  of  one  year  by  the  labour  of  the  pea- 
fa  nts. 

The  following  elegant  and  accurate  defcription  of 
its  prefent  bate  is  given  by  Mr.  Pennant  in  his  journey 
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through  Wales.  The  external  ftate  of  the  walls  and 
cattle  are  at  prefent  exactly  as  they  were  in  the  time 
of  Edward  : the  walls  are  defended  by  a number  of 
round  towers,  and  have  two  principal  gates,  the  eaft 
facing  the  mountains,  the  weft  upon  the  Menai.  The 
entrance  into  the  cattle  is  very  auguft,  beneath  a great 
tower,  on  the  front  of  which  appears  the  ftatue  of  the 
founder,  with  a dagger  in  his  hand,  as  if  menacing 
his  newly  acquired  unwilling  fubjects.  The  gate  hail 
four  portcullifes,  and  every  requiftte  of  ftrength.  The 
court  is  oblong  ; the  towers  are  very  beautiful,  none 
of  them  round,  but  pentagonal,  hexagonal,  or  obla- 
gonal  ; two  are  more  lofty  than  the  reft.  The  Eagle, 
Tower  is  remarkably  fine,  and  had  the  addition  of 
three  ftender  angular  turrets  iffuing  from  the  top. 
Edward  II.  was  born  in  a little  dark  room  in  this 
tower,  not  twelve  feet  long,  nor  eight  in  breadth  ; fo 
little  did,  in  thofe  days,  a royal  confort  confu.lt  either 
pomp  or  conveniency.  The  gate  through  which  the 
affectionate  Eleanor  entered  to  give  the  Welch  a 
prince  of  their  own  who  could  not  fpeak  a word  of 
Englifh,  is  at  the  fartheft:  end,  at  a vaft  height  above 
the  outttde  ground,  fo  could  only  be  approached  by  a 
draw-bridge.  In  his  fixteenth  year  the  prince  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  his  duped  fubjects  at  Chefter, 
inverted  as  marks  of  his  dignity  with  a chaplet  of  gold 
round  his  head,  a golden  ring  on  his  finger,  and  a 
ftlver  feeptre  in  his  hand. 

The  walls  of  this  fortrefs  are  about  feven  feet 
nine  inches  thick,  and  have  within  their  thicknefs 
a moll  convenient  gallery,  with  narrow  flips  for 
the  difeharge  of  arrows.  The  walls  of  the  Eagle 
Tower  are  near  two  feet  thicker.  The  view  from 
its  fummit  is  very  fine,  of  the  Menai,  Anglefea, 
and  the  nearer  parts  of  the  Britifh  Alps.  The  firtt 
whom  I find  appointed  by  Edward  to  be  governor  of 
the  cattle,  was  John  de  Havering,  with  a falarv  of 
200  marks  ; for  which  he  was  obliged  to  maintain 
conftantly,  befides  his  own  family,  eighty  men,  of 
which  fifteen  were  to  be  crofs-bow  men,  one  chaplain, 
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one  furgeon,  and  one  fmith  ; the  red  were  to  do  the  duty 
of  keepers  of  the  gates,  centinels,  and  other  neceflary 
offices.  In  the  year  1 289, 1 find  that  the  king  had  appoint- 
ed Thomas  de  Wetenhall  to  the  fame  important  office. 

Theeftablifhment  for  the  town  and  caftle  was  as  fol- 
lows : The  conftable  of  the  caftle  had  fometimes  60I. 
at  others  only  40].  The  captain  of  the  town  had 
12I.  3s.  4d.  for  his  annual  fee  ; but  this  office  was 
fometimes  annexed  to  the  former,  and  then  the  fee 
was  60I,  for  both.  The  conftable  and  the  captain 
had  twenty-four  foldiers  allowed  them  for  the  defence 
of  the  place,  at  the  wages  of  4d.  per  day  each.  Surely 
this  flight  garrifon  was  only  during  peaceful  times. 
The  porter  of  the  gates  of  the  town  had  for  his  annual 
fee  3I.  1 os. 

I can  difcover  no  more  than  two  inflances  of 
this  place  having  fuffered  by  the  calamities  of  war. 
In  the  great  infurrecfion  of  the  Welch  under  Madoc, 
in  the  year  1294,  they  furprized  the  town  during 
the  time  of  a fair,  and  put  many  Englifh  to  the 
fword.  According  to  Mr.  Carte,  he  took  the  caftle, 
that  of  Snowdon  (Conway),  and  made  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  all  Anglefea.  In  the  feventeenth  century, 
captain  Swanly,  a parliamentarian  officer,  took  the 
town  in  the  year  1644,  made  400  prifoners,  and 
got  a great  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  pil- 
lage. The  royalifts  afterwards  repoflefled  them- 
felves  of  the  place;  lord  Byron,  appointed  governor, 
was  befieged  by  general  Mytton  in  the'  year  1646, 
and  yielded  the  place  on  moft  honourable  terms. 
In  the  year  1648,  the  general  himfelf,  and  colonel 
Mafon,  were  befieged  in  it  by  fir  John  Owen  ; who 
hearing  that  colonel  Carter  and  colonel  Twiffelton 
were  on  the  march  to  relieve  the  place,  drew  a party 
from  the  fiege,  in  order  to  attack  them  on  the  way. 
The  parties  met  near  Liandegay:  fir  John  was  de- 
feated and  made  prifoner  ; and  after  that  all  North 
Wales  fubmitted  to  the  parliament. 
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LLANVYLLING  is  a neat  town,  incorporated 
by  Llewellyn  ap  Gryffydd,  lord  of  Mechain  and 
Mochnant,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  and  governed 
by  two  bailiffs.  Many  Roman  coins  have  been  dug 
up  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  has  a market  on  Tuef- 
day.  At  Llangynog  a lead  mine  was  difcovered  in 
the  year  1692. 

Three  miles  north  from  Llangynog  is  Llan  Rhaider, 
near  which  is  a celebrated  cataraCt  called  Piftil  Rhaider, 
on  the  river  Rhaider,  which  rifes  not  far  from  it,  and 
runs  into  the  Severn  on  the  border  of  Shropfhire. 

Two  miles  fouth  from  Llangynog,  and  fix  well 
from  Llanvyliing,  is  Pennant  Melangle,  where  was 
the  tomb  of  St.  Monacella,  who  protecting  a hare 
from  the  purfuit  of  Brocwell  Yfcythrog,  prince  of 
Powis,  he  gave  her  land  to  found  a religious  houfe, 
of  which  (he  became  the  firft  abbefs.  Here  her  bed  is 
fhewn  on  the  cleft  of  a neighbouring  rock,  her  tomb 
in  a fmall  chapel,  and  her  image  in  the  church-vard, 
where  is  alfo  that  of  Edward,  eldeft  fon  of  Owen 
Gwynedd,  who  was  fet  afide  from  the  fucceffion  on 
account  of  a broken  nofe,  and  fiving  here  for  fafety, 
was  flam  not  far  off,  at  a place  called  Bwlch  Cross 
Jorwerth. 
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Bala  confifts  of  one  wide  ftreet,  fituated  by  the  fide 
cf  a lake  or  pool,  four  miles  in  length  and  about  one 
in  breadth,  through  which  the  river  Dee  paffes  in  its 
courfe.  Bala  is  a place  of  fome  trade  in  knit  (lockings, 
flannels  or  coarfe  woollens,  and  in  corn.  It  is  incor- 
porated, and  governed  by  two  bailiffs  and  a common 
council ; with  a weekly  market  on  Saturday.  The 
affixes  are  held  here  and  at  Dolgelly  alternately. 
Bala  Lake,  called  alfo  Pimblemeer  and  Llyn  Tegid, 
Is  in  the  deeped  part  twenty-three  fathoms  ; in  ftormy 
weather  the  waves  run  high,  and  inc roach  greatly  on 
the  land  towards  the  north-eafl  end,  where  numbers 
of  acres  have  been  loft.  It  rifes  fometimes  nine  feet, 
and  the  winds  and  rain  jointly  contribute  to  overflow 
the  valley  of  Edeirnion.  The  fifh  are  pike,  perch, 
trout,  eels,  gwynnid,  &c.  The  property  of  the  fifhcry 
is  claimed  by  fir  Watkyn  Williams  Wynne,  The  wa- 
ters are  difcharged  under  a bridge  of  three  arches, 
called  Pont  Mwnwgl  y Llyn,  where  the  Dee  firft  af~ 
fumes  its  name.  There  are  feveral  ancient  camps  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bala.  Clofe  to  the  fouth  end  is 
a great  artificial  mount,  called  Tommen  y Bala; 
w7hich  appears  to  be  Roman,  and  once  to  have  had  a 
caftellet. 

Two  miles  fouth  from  Bala  is  Ruadok,  or  Rhiwae- 
dog,  i.  e.  the  Bloody  Brow,  noted  for  a battle  fought 
Jjetween  Llowarch  Hen  and  the  Saxons,  in  which  he 
loft  Cynddelw,  .the  laid  of  his  numerous  fons.  A fpot 
not  far  from  it,  called  Pabell  Llowarch  Hen,  or  the 
Tent  of  Llowarch  Hen,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
place  where  he  relied  the  night  after  the  battle. 
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NEWTOWN  is  a neat,  agreeable  town,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Severn.  The  houfes  are  chiefly 
built  of  timber  framed,  with  lath  arid  plaifter.  It  has 
a weekly  market  on  Saturday,  well  fupplied  with  corn. 
The  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  in  flannels. 

Two  miles  well  from  Newtown,  is  Caer  Sws,  a place 
of  great  antiquity,  near  which  are  feveral  camps  and 
intrenchments. 

On  the  mountains  near  Carno,  a bloody  battle  was 
fought  in  the  year  1097,  between  the  princes  of  North 
and  South  Wales,  when  Trahern  ap  Caradoc  prince  of 
North  Wales,  was  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  GryfFydd 
ap  Cynan,  the  legal  prince,  eftablifhed  on  the  throne. 
T he  church  of  Carno-  belonged  to  the  knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  and  they  are  faid  to  have  had 
a houfe  near  it. 

Machynleth  is  an  ancient  town  on  the  Dyvy,  pro- 
bably the  Maglona  of  the  Romans,  furrounded  by 
mountains  rarelv  free  from  clouds.  It  was  at  this 
place  that  Owen  Glendower  exercifed  the  firft  abbs  of 
his  regality,  in  the  year  1402;  here  he  aiTembled  a 
parliament,  and  formally  accepted  the  crown  of  Wales. 
The  houfe  is  yet  (hewn  in  which  the  parliament  af- 
fembled ; but,  fays  Mr.  Wyndham,  it  is  divided  into  fo 
many  filthy  tenements,  that  it  will  fpread  a chilling 
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damp  upon  the  curiofity  of  the  mo  ft  diligent  inquirer. 
Here  is  a market  on  Monday. 

At  Penalht  is  a confiderable  iron  work.  Three 
miles  north  from  Penalht,  are  the  remains  of  Teberry 
Caftle,  built  on  a long  and  high  rock,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  with  Bere  Caftle,  belonging  to  the  laft  Lle- 
wellyn, which  was  taken  not  long  before  the  final  cor:- 
queft  of  Wales,  by  William  de  Valence  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  the  fame  which  was  committed  by  Ed- 
ward I.  to  the  cuftody  of  Robert  Fitzwalter,  with  the 
liberty  of  hunting  all  forts  of  wild  beafts  in  this  coun- 
try. Towyn  is  the  principal  village  of  a diftricft  called 
Towyn  Merioneth.  In  the  church  is  the  monument 
of  a prieft,  and  in  the  church  yard  two  rude  pillars, 
one  called  St  Cadvan’s  ftone,  fhaped  like  a wedge, 
feven  feet  high,  with  a crofs  and  infcription.  St.  Cad- 
van  is  faid  to  have  been  abbot  at  Enlli  (Bardfey)  about 
the  year  250,  prior  to  Dubritius. 
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BARMOUTH  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maw 


or  Avon,  very  near  the  fea,  at  the  bottom  of  fome  high 
mountains,  on  the  fides  of  which  the  houfes  are  built 
one  above  another,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  give  the 
upper  an  opportunity  of  feeing  down  the  chimnies  of 
their  neighbours.  At  high  water  the  tide  forms  a bay 
a mile  broad,  but  the  entrance  is  hazardous,  on  account 
of  the  many  fand  banks.  A few  years  fince,  forty  thou* 
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fond  pounds  worth  of  flannels,  and  ten  thoufand  pounds 
worth  of  ftockings,  have  been  lent  from  this  port,  but 
generally  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  factors.  Much 
company  refort  here  in  the  feafon,  for  the  fake  of  fea- 
bathing,  and  there  are  two  markets  weekly,  on  Tuef- 
day  and  Friday. 
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town. 

governed  hv  a mayor,  and  has  a weekly  market  on 
Saturday,  of  but  little  confequence.  It  was  once 
called  Twr  Bronwen,  and  afterwards  Kaer  Kolhwyn, 
from  Kolhwyn  ap  Tagno,  who  lived  there  in  the  time 
of  prince  Anarawd,  about  the  year  877,  and  was  lord 
of  Ardudwy  and  Evionvdh,  and  fome  parts  of  Llyn, 
which  countries  are  for  the  moft  part  pofleflfed  by  his 
pofterity.  The  prefent  caftle  was  the  work  of  Ed- 
ward I.  and  is  a noble  fquare  building,  with  a round 
tower  at  each  corner,  and  one  on  each  fide  the  entrance, 
with  elegant  turrets  ififuing  out  of  great  rounders.  It 
was  completed  before  the  year  1283,  when  the  annua! 
falary  paid  to  the  conftable  was  tool,  but  it  was  after- 
wards reduced  to  26I.  13s.  4d.  and  in  fome  accounts 
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50I.  which  it  is  fhppofed  paid  both  confiable  and  cap- 
tain of  the  town.  The  falary  is  at  prefent  50]. 

Though  fmall,  it  muft  have  been  very  flrong,  being 
founded  on  a huge  and  lofty  rock,  impregnable  on  the 
fide  next  the  fea,  and  towards  the  land  defended  by  an 
immenfe  foffe.  In  the  year  1468  it  was  po fie fled  by 
Dafydd  ap  Jevan  ap  Eineon,  a flrong  partizan  of  the 
houfe  of  Lancafler,  who  fome  years  before  had  re- 
ceived Margaret,  the  queen  ol  Henry  VII.  when  flue 
fled,  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Northampton.  He 
was  befieged  by  fir  Richard  Herbert,  brother  of  the 
earl  of' Pembroke. When  fir  Richard  font  a fum- 
mons  of  furrender,  Dafydd  anfwered,  that  he  kept  a 
cafile  in  France  fo  long  that  the  old  women  of  Wales 
talked  of  him,  and  that  he  would  keep  this  fo  long  that 
all  the  old  women  of  France  fhould  talk  of  him. 
Famine  probably  fubdued  him  ; he  yielded  on  honour- 
able terms,  and  fir  Richard  engaged  to  fave  his  life. 
The  king  at  firft  refufed,  but  Herbert  told  him  plainly 
that  his  highnefs  might  take  Iris  life  in  Head  of  the 
Welchman's,  or  that  he  would  mofl  afluredlv  replace 
Dafydd  in  his  cable,  and  the  king  might  fend  whom 
he  pleafed  to  take  him  out  again.  This  prevailed,  but 
fir  Richard  never  received  any  other  reward. 

The  place  has  more  than  once  changed  mailers  in 
the  civil  wars.  It  was  well  defended  by  major  Hugh 
Pennant,  till  he  was  deferted  by  his  men.  It  was 
finally  taken  in  March  1647,  by  general  Mytton,  when 
Mr.  Williams  was  governor;  and  the  whole  garrifon 
confided  only  of  twenty-eight  men.  It  was  the  lait 
that  held  out  for  the  king  in  North  Wales. 

Crickeith  is  a fmall  mean  town,  but  united  as  a 
borough  with  Caernarvon.  It  is  governed  by  two 
bailiffs,  and  has  a fmall  market  on  Wednefdav.  On 
a high  hill,  jutting  into  the  fea,  are  the  remains  of  a 
cafile,  which  was  the  refidence  of  fir  Howel  y Fwyall, 
who  difputed  the  honour  of  taking  the  king  of  France 
at  Poitiers,  with  Denys  de  Morebeque,  a knight  of 
Artois.  The  Black  Prince  made  him  conftable  of  this 
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eaftle,  with  the  privilege  of  having  a mefs  of  meat 
ferved  up  before  his  pole  axe,  with  a guard  of  eight 
yeomen,  at  an  allowance  of  8d.  per  day  from  the 
lung. 

Between  Harlech  and  Crickeith,  on  an  eftuary  of  the 
frith  fea,  call  Traeth  Mawr,  lies  Penmorva,  in  whofe 
church  is  a monument  of  the  brave  fir  John  Owen. 

A little  to  the  fouth  of  Traeth  Mawr,  is  another 
efluary,  called  Traeth  Bychan. 

Five  miles  north-weft  from  Crickeith,  near  the  fea, 
is  Clynog  Vawr,  a village  of  about  ten  houfes.  The 
church  of  this  poor  village,  is  one  of  the  moll  magni- 
ficent edifices  of  its  kind  in  all  North  Wales.  It  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a crofs,  meafuring  from  eaft  to 
weft  about  138  feet ; from  north  to  fouth  70.  Near 
the  altar  are  three  neat  flails,  divided  by  pillars,  fup- 
porting  Gothic  arches,  the  feats  of  the  officiating 
priefts.  Here  are  but  few  monuments. 

Adjoining  to  the  church,  is  the  chapel  of  St. 
Beuno  ; the  paifage  to  it  is  a narrow  vault,  covered 
with  great  fiat  ftones,  and  of  far  greater  antiquity  than 
either  the  church  or  the  chapel.  The  tomb  of  that 
faint  drew  many  votaries,  a night’s  lodging  on  it  being 
held  a certain  cure  for  all  difeafes ; and  as  thefe 
votaries  never  came  empty  handed,  it  made  it  well 
worth  the  expence  to  run  up  that  chapel.  The  way  of 
preparing  this  tomb,  was  to  cover  it  all  over  with 
rulhes,  and  after  caufing  the  patients  to  undergo  an 
ablution  in  a neighbouring  well,  to  leave  them  upon 
it  till  the  next  morning.  Even  at  this  day  the  virtue  of 
the  tomb  is  believed,  fo  difficult  is  it  to  eradicate  fuper- 
ftition.  Mr.  Pennant  fays,  he  himfelf  faw  on  it  a 
feather-bed,  on  which  a poor  paralytic,  from  Merio- 
nethfiiire,  had  laid  a whole  night,  after  undergoing  the 
fame  ceremony. 

The  tomb  is  plain,  and  altar-fhaped ; it  {lands 
in  the  middle  of  the  chapel.  Some  lingular  offer- 
ings ftill  continue  to  be  paid  at  the  church,  and 
are  the  only  revenues  it  has  to  repair  and  fupport  it; 
thefe  are  all  the  ealyes  and  lambs  which  happen  to  be 
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produced  with  certain  natural  marks  in  the  ear,  called 
Nod  Reuno’s,  or  St.  Beuno’s  mark.  They  are  brought 
to  the  church  on  Trinity  Sunda'  , the  anniverfary  of 
the  faint,  and  delivered  to  the  church-wardens,  who 
fell  them,  and  put  the  money  into  a great  cheft,  hol- 
lowed out  of  a folid  piece  of  oak,  fecured  by  three 
locks,  from  which  the  Welch  have  a proverb  for  at- 
tempting any  thing  difficult — “ You  may  as  well  try 
to  break  St.  Beuno’s  cheft.”  The  produce  of  thefe 
facred  beaffs,  or  cafual  offerings,  are  alfo  appplied  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  repairs  of  the  church. 

Here,  according  to  Tanner,  was  an  old  monaftery  of 
St.  Beuno,  founded  in  the  year  616,  by  Guithen,  cr 
Gwyadaint,  nearly  related  to  the  prince  of  North 
Wales.  It  was  afterwards  turned  into  a monaflery  of 
white  monks;  but  thefe  feem  to  have  been  foon  fup- 
prelfed.  At  the  time  of  the  Lincoln  taxation,  it  was  a 
collegiate  church,  confiding  of  five  portionifts,  or 
prebendaries,  and  continued  fo  till  the  Diffolution. 

Pwlhely  is  fituated  on  a bay  of  the  Irifh  fea,  with  a 
tolerable  harbour  for  veffels  of  fixty  tons.  The  Black 
Prin  ce  made  it  a free  borough.  It  is  governed  by  a 
bailiff,  and  has  a market  on  Wednefday. 

Newin  is  but  a poor  town,  with  an  infignificant  mar- 
ket. Here  Edward  I.  held  a round  table,  in  the  year 
1284,  as  a triumph  on  his  conqueft  of  Wales. 

Twelve  miles  fouth  from  Newin,  clofe  to  the  fea,  is 
Aberdaron,  a fmall  fifhing  town,  from  whence  the 
boats  pafs  to  Bardfey  Ifland. 

Bardfey,  or  Yynis  Enlli,  the  Ifland  of  Saints,  on 
the  Ifland  of  the  Current,  is  a plain  about  two  miles 
in  circumference,  well  cultivated.  A monaflery  was 
founded  here  before  the  year  516,  for  Dubritius 
archbifhop  of  Caerleon,  had  about  this  time  relin- 
quifhed  his  fee,  and  retired  hither.  It  has  been 
generally  flyled  an  abbey,  and  faid  to  have  pro- 
duced many  holy  men.  At  the  Suppreffion  it  was 
granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  fir  Thomas  Seymour  and 
afterwards  to  the  earl  Warwick. 
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LLANYDLOS  is  a fmall  town  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Severn.  The  church  is  fupported  by  fix  arches^ 
the  pillars  of  which  have  capitals  of  palm  leaves,  and 
are  faid  to  have  been  brought  from  Cwmher  Abbey. 
About  feven  miles  to  the  north-weft,  on  the  borders  of 
Cardiganshire,  is  the  lofty  Plinlimmon?  one  of  the 
high  mountains  of  Wales. 
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WEM,  fituated  neaT  the  fouree  of  the  Roden,  is  a 
very  ancient  town,  and  by  fiome  fuppofed  the  Rutu* 
nium,  named  in  the  Itinerary.  Here  is  a weekly 
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market  on  Thurfday,  and  a free-fchool  founded  by 
fir  Thomas  Adam,  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  1645, 
who  was  born  here.  This  fame  gentleman  founded 
an  Arabic  profefforfhip  at  Cambridge,  and  circulated 
a Perfian  tranflation  of  tire  New  Teftament,  in  the 
eaft.  At  the  north-weft  corner  of  the  church-yard,  is 
Haly  Caftle,  an  oval,  much  levelled,  and  converted 
into  a garden.  In  the  year  1676,  great  part  of  the 
town  was  burned  down.  Lord  chancellor  Jefferies 
was  created  baron  Wem,  by  James  II. 

Three  miles  eaft  from  Wem,  are  the  ruins  ®f  Caftle 
Rous,  or  Red  Caftle,  belonging  anciently  to  lord 

Audley.  The  ruins  are  fituated  in  fir  Hill’s 

park,  at  Hawkftone  ; and  near  it  is  a fquare  Roman 
encampment. 

At  Cl  eve,  tw7o  miles  and  an  half  fouth  from  Wem, 
the  poet  Wycherley  was  born.  Whitchurch  is  a popu- 
lous town,  with  a market  on  Friday.  There  is  a free- 
fchool  in  the  town,  and  fome  alms-houfes.  In  the 
church  is  a monument  of  John  Talbot,  firft  earl  of 
SHrewfbury,  called  in  his  time  the  Englifh  Achilles. 
Here  was  formerly  an  hofpital,  annexed  to  the  abbey 
of  Haghmon. 
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FOUR  miles  fouT  from  Birmingham,  in  Wor- 
cefterfhire,  is  Kings-Norton,  formerly  a market  town. 
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In  this  place  was  Hawkeley  Houfe,  belonging  to  the 
Middlemores,  which  in  the  year  1645  was  taken  and 
burned  by  the  Royalifts. 

Dudley  is  a large  and  populous  town,  contain*- 
ing  two  churches,  and  about  two  thoufand  families, 
largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  nails,  fenders, 
and  other  articles  in  iron.  There  is  a market  weekly 
on  Saturday. 

Although  the  town  of  Dudley  is  fit uated  in  Wor- 
cefterfhire,  the  cable  juft  by  ftarids  in  Staffordshire, 
built  about  the  year  700,  by  Dodo  or  Dudo,  a Saxon 
prince,  whence  the  word  Dudley  is  fuppofed  to  be 
derived,  which,  at  the  Conqueft,  was  given  to  Wil- 
liam Fitz- Aufculph.  In  the  reign  of  king  Stephen, 
when  the  emprefs  Matilda  contended  with  that  king 
for  the  crown,  this  caftle  was  in  the  pofleftion  oi  Ger- 
vafe  Paganel,  who  then  fortified  it,  and  held  it  for  the 
emprefs.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Paganel,  taking 
part  with  prince  Henry,  in  an  infur  reft  ion  again  ft  his 
father,  the  king  dismantled  his  caftle  of  Dudley,  The 
heirefs  of  the  Paganels  marrying  John  de  Somery, 
brought  this  eftate  into  that  family.  In  the  17th  of 
Henry  III.  when  it  is  ftyled  an  honour,  it  was  feized 
bv  the  king,  its  owner  Roger  de  Somery  having  ne- 
glected or  refufed  to  appear,  when  fummoned  to  re- 
ceive the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  afterwards  ob- 
tained the  royal  licence  to  caftellate  his  manfton  at 
Dudley,  which  probably  had  remained  unfortified  ever 
fince  it  was  difmantled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

This  caftle  and  eftate  continued  in  the  Somery' 
family  till  the  15th  of  Edward  II.  when  the  male 
iflue  having  failed,  Margaret,  one  of  the  heirs  general, 
transferred  it  to  the  Suttons.  The  Suttons  were  a 
refpecftable  family  in  Nottinghamlhire, .and  on  account 
of  their  owning  Dudley  Caftle,  one  of  them,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  was,  as  lord  Dudley,  fummoned 
to  parliament.  In  the  pofteftion  of  their  defeendants 
it  continued,  till  parted  with  by  John  lord  Dudley,  to 
John  Dudley  duke  of  Northumberland,  In  the  civil 
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wars  this  caftle  was  a royal  garrifon.  Anno  1644,  it 
flood  a liege  of  three  weeks,  and  was  relieved  June  1 r, 
by  a detachment  of  the  king's  forces  from  Worcefter, 
who,  with  fmall  lofs  to  themfelves,  Hew  100  men  of 
the  Parliamentary  army,  and  took  feveral  prifoners  and 
flandards.  May  13,  1646,  it  was  furrendered  to 
fir  William  Brereton,  by  colonel  Levefon,  governor  for 
the  king.  According  to  feveral  wwiters,  the  lords 
Ward  feem  afterwards,  for  a while,  to  have  relided 
ther£,  but  at  length  they  abandoned,  it  probably  on 
account  of  the  ruinous  flate  it  was  in,  from  the  damage 
received  in  the  liege. 

Tradition  relates  that  fome  years  ago  it  ferved  as  a 
.retreat  for  a fet  of  coiners,  who  fet  fire  to  the  buildings 
either  by  accident  or  delign. 

A little  to  the  weft  of  the  caftle,  are  the  remains  of 
a priory  of  Cluniac  monks,  founded  as  a cell  to  Wen- 
loch,  by  Gervafe  Paganel,  about  the  year  1 161.  Thefe 
remains  are  chiefly  the  walls  of  the  conventual  church, 
and  part  of  the  offices  converted  into  a dwelling- 
houfe. 

At  Netherton,  near  Dudley,  there  is  a coal  mine 
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THE  parifh  of  Hales  Owen  is  fifuated  partly  in 
Worcefterlhire,  and  partly  in  StafFordfhire.  There  is 
a manufacture  of  nails  in  the  town,  and  a poor  market 
on  Monday.  The  manor  and  advowfon  of  the  church 
were  given  by  king  John  to  Peter  de  Rupibus  bilhop  of 
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Winchefter,  for  the  endowment  of  an  abbey  of  Pre- 
monftratenfian  canons,  which  feems  to  have  been 
finifhed  at  the  expence  of  the  crown,  though  the  patro- 
nage was  in  the  bilhops.  The  fite,  and  moft  of  the 
eftate  were  granted  to  fir  John  Dudley*  Near  Hales 
Owen  is  the  Leafowes,  the  beautiful  feat  of  the  late 
poet  Shenftone.. 

Three  miles  fouth-eafi:  from  Hales  Owen,*  is  Frank- 
ley,  where  was  a feat  of  fir  Thomas  Littleton,  author 
of  the  Tenures,  whofe  defcendant  was  created  baron 
of  Frankley  and  lord  Littleton,  in  1757.  This  feat 
being  burned  by  Prince  Rupert,  and  never  rebuilt,  the 
noble  family  removed  to  Hagley. 

Stourbridge  is  a neat  little  town,  on  the  fmall  river 
Stour,  over  which  is  a bridge,  whence  its  name.  It 
was  formerly  a hamlet  of  Old  Swinford,  but  made  a 
parifin  of  itfelf  in  the  year  1742,  by  authority  of  parlia-' 
xnent,  when  a new  church  was  ereCted,  The  town  is 
governed  by  a bailiff,  &c.  The  manufactures  are  vari- 
ous, and  confiderable  in  glafs,  iron,  cloth,  and  bricks. 

Here  are  about  ten  glafs-houfes,  where  they  manufac- 
ture drinking  glaffes,  bottles,  and  window  glafs,  to- 
gether with  fine  done  pots  and  crucibles,  of  fuperior 
excellence.  There  are  mines  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  produce  coal,  iron,  done,  and  clay,  the  lafi:  of 
which,  for  its  excellence  and  ufe  in  the  manufactory  of 
glafs  is  unequalled  in  the  world.  The  market  is  on 
Friday. 

Dudley  has  a good  free-fchool,  founded  by  king 
Edw'ard  VI.  the  revenues,  &c.  of  which  are  confider- 
able; there  are  eight  governors,  gentlemen  of  the 
town  and  parifh.  The  fchool  has  a library  of  good 
books,  given  from  time  to  time  by  the  governors  and 
gentlemen  educated  thereat.  Near  the  town  is  a blue- 
coat  fchool,  founded  and  endowed  in  the  year  1667,  by 
Thomas  Foley,  Lfq.  of  Whitley- court,  in  this  county, 
under  the  direction  of  nineteen  feoffees,  for  the  cloth- 
ing, maintainance,  and  education  of  fixty  poor  boys, 
who  at  the  age  of  fourteen  are  apprenticed  out  to  trades. 
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'when  they  receive  two  fuits  of  clothes,  and  four  pounds* 
as  an  apprentice  fee. 

Two  miles  from  Stourbridge,  is  Hagley,  once  the 
favourite  feat  of  lord  Lyttelton.  Four  miles  weft  from 
Stourbridge,  is  Enville,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Stam- 
ford. At  Kinfare,  or  Kinver,  three  miles  weft  from 
Stourbridge,  is  an  ancient  fortification. 

Three  miles  fouth  from  Stourbridge,  furrounded  by 
Worcefterfnire,  is  Clent,  where  St.  Kenelm,  the  in- 
fant king  of  Mercia,  was  murdered,  by  the  order  of  his 
lifter  Quendrida,  in  the  year  819.  The  body  was  dis- 
covered by  a cow,  and  was  buried  in  Winchcomb 
Abbey.  A fpring  of  water  is  faid  to  have  gufhed  out 
on  the  difcovery  of  the  body,  which  was  long  reputed 
to  be  poflefled  of  great  virtues,  and  a chapel  was 
£re<fted  on  the  fpot,  much  frequented  by  pilgrims. 

Two  miles  weft  from  Stourbridge,  on  the  Stour,  is 
Stourton,  where  is  the  caftle  or  manfion  in  which  car- 
dinal Pole  was  born  in  the  year  1500. 
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WALSALL  is  a fiourifhing  and  populous  town,  con- 
taining twelve  ftreets,  and  about  10,000  inhabitants, 
chiefly  employed  in  the  manufadture  of  buckles,  bridle- 
bits,  ftirrups,  and  other  articles  for  fadlers,  and  hard- 
ware in  general®  It  is  incorporated,  and  governed  by 
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a mayor,  aldermen,  recorder,  &c.  and  has  a lar^e 
market  on  Tuefday. 

About  a mile  from  Walfall  is  Bentley  Hall,  now  a 
farm  houfe,  the  ancient  feat  of  captain  Lane,  remark- 
able for  entertaining  king  Charles  II.  after  the  battle 
of  Worceller,  from  whence  lady  Jane  Lane  conveyed 
him  to  the  fea  fide. 

About  four  miles  north- weft  from  Walfall,  near  the 
village  of  Overonal,  is  an  ancient  fortification,  dou- 
ble trenched,  called  Oaftle  Old  Ford  or  Fort. 
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CHURCH  STRETTON  is  fttuated  in  the  moft  hillj 
part  of  Shropfhire,  and  has  a fmall  market  on  Thurf- 
day.  Here  is  a manufacture  of  coarfe  linen  ftufL  with 
feme  trade  in  wool  and  hops. 

Near  Church  Stretton  are  the  riiins  of  an  ancicftt 
faille,  called  Brocard’s  Caftle.  There  are  three  places 
of  the  name  of  Stretton  ; Aid  Stretton,  or  Old  Stretton, 
a little  to  the  north;  and  Little  Stretton  about  a mile 
to  the  fouth;  they  are  both  villages. 

Five  miles  north  was  Pouderbach  Caftle,  long  fince 
in  ruins.  Four  miles  eaft  from  Church  Stretton  is 
Didldbury,  or  Dudelebiiry,  where  was  a priory,  cell 
to  the  Benedfine  abbey  at  Seez,  in  Normandy  ; given  to 
die  abbey  of  Shrewfbury. 

Two  miles  weft  from  Stretton,  is  Ratlinghope,  the 
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manor  of  which  was  given  to  the  abbey  of  Wigmore, 
when  a prior  and  a few  black  canons  were  fettled  here, 
as  a cell  to  that  houfe.  Henry  VIII.  gave  the  eftate 
•to  Robert  Long. 
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AMERSHAM  or  Agmundefham,  is  a fmall  town, 
fituated  in  the  Chiltern,  a part  of  the  country  abound- 
ing with  chalky  hills,  covered  with  woods  and  groves 
of  beeches;  which  fends  members  to  parliament, 
and  is  governed  by  burgeftfes.  It  conftfts  of  two  ftreetsy 
which  crofs  each  other  at  right  angles.  In  the  area, 
where  thefe  ftreets  interfedf  each  other,  hands  the 
church,  which  is  the  bed  redfory  in  the  county.  Here 
is  a free  l'chool  founded  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  a 
guild,  or  market-houfe,  built  by  fir  William  Drake, 
being  a brick  ftrudlure,  raifed  on  pillars  and  arches, 
having  a top,  a lanthorn,  and  clock. 

About  a mile  to  the  north-weft  is  Shardeloes,  the 
family  feat  of  the  Drakes.  The  celebrated  Sir  Francis 
Drake  was  of  this  place.  Mr.  Waller,  the  poet,  was 
born  at  Coleftml,  a village  belonging  to  an  infulated 
part  of  Hertfordshire,  about  a mile  to  the  fouth  of 
Amerfham. 

* j 
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About  three  miles  to  the  eaft  lies  Cheneys,  long  the 
feat  and  burial  place  of  ''he  noble  family  of  Ruffel. 

Three  miles  north  from  Amerfharn,  lies  Chefham, 
a fmall  town,  with  a market  on  Wednefday. 

Two  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Amerfharn,  is  Latimers,  an 
ancient  feat  of  theNevils,  now  of  Lord  G.  H.  Caven* 
difh. 

At  Great  Miffenden,  there  -was  an  abbey  of  black 
canons,  founded  by  hr  William  be  M ffenden,  in  the 
year  1183  : it  was  granted  to  Robert  earl  of  Leicefter. 

Two  miles  weft  from  Miftenden  is  Hampden,  the 
{hat  of  Vifcount  Hampden.  Wendover  is  a borough, 
and  fends. two.  members.  It  has  a market  on  Thurf- 
day.  Roger,  the  hiftorian,  a monk  of,  St.  Albans,  was 
of  this  town  ; and  likewife  Richard  bifhop  of  Rochef- 
ter,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

At  Ellefborough,  two  n dies  weft  from  Wendover,  is 
an  ancient  fortification,  called  Belinus  Caftle. 

Kymble,  four  mi’es  to  the  weft  of  Wendover,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  fo  called  from  Cymbeline,  or  Cunobe- 
lin,  and  feveral  ancient  intrench’ments  ieem  to  con- 
firm the  opinion  that  the  battle  was  fought  here  in 
which  the  two  fons  of  Cunobelin  were  fain. 

Aylefbury  is  fituated  in  a pTafant  and  fertile  valley, 
to  which  it  gives  nan  e,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Buck- 
inghamshire. This  is  an  ancient  town,  being  taken 
from  the  Britons  by  the  Saxom,  under  Cuthwolf,  in 
the  year  572.  In  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror 
it  was  a royal  manor,  and  granted  to  William  of 
Ay!  eibury  on  condition  of  finding  ftraw,  or  litter,  for 
the  king’s  bed,  and  three  eels  for  his  table  in  winter  • 
in  fumrner,  ftraw  for  the  bed,  fweet  herbs  for  the 
chamfer,  and  two  green  geefe  for  the  table.  This  pro- 
vifion  was  to  be  made  three  times  a year,  if  he  came 
fo  often.  It  is  not  incorporated,  but  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  and  has  a good  market  on  Satur- 
day. At  the  bottom  of  the  market-place  is  the  county 
goal.  The  quarter- feffions  for  the  county  are  held 
here,  and  the  Lent  affixes.  In  the  town  and  parifii  are 
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about  700  houfes.  At  the  north-end  of  the  town  there 
was  a houfe  of  grey  friars,  founded  by  James  earl  of 
Ormond,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  There  were 
likewife  two  hofpitals. 

In  the  pari th  of  Whitchurch,  are  the  ruins  of  Bole- 
bee  caftle.  At  Afcot  there  wras  an  ancient  feat  of  the 
Dormers,  now  in  ruins;  1 ere  w7as  a cell  of  Benedic- 
tines, founded  by  the  emprels  Matilda. 

Window  is  a neat  little  town  of  three  breets,  htuated 
in  a well  wooded  country,  with  a market  on  Thurfday. 
It  was  given  by  king  Offa  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans. 

At  Hcgfhaw,  in  tie  parifh  of  Eab  Clay don,  about 
two  miles  web  from  Window7,  was  a preceptory  of  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  II. 

Buckingham  is  fituated  in  a valley,  by  the  fide  of 
the  river  Qufe,  which  furrounds  it,  except  towards  the 
north.  The  town  is  ancient,  for  Aulus  Plautius,  the 
Roman  general,  is  faid  to  have  defeated  the  Britons  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Ouie,  at  cr  near  Buckingham.  Ed- 
ward the  Elder  furrounded  it  with  walls,  and  built  two 
cables  to  protect  it  from  the  Danes.  Soon  after  the 
Norman  Conqueb,  it  became  the  property  of  William 
Gifford,  ffrb  earl  of  Buckingham.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  it  was  incorporated,  made  a fiaple  of 
wool,  and  had  the  grant  of  a market,  to  he  held  on  Sa- 
turday. The  prelent  charter  of  incorporation  isagrant 
of  queen  Mary,  for  a bailiff  and  burgeffes.  The 
furnmer  affixes  are  held  here.  The  fpire  of  the  church 
fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  lofty  in  England,  w'as  blown 
down  in  the  year  169-  , and  has  never  been  rebuilt, 
and  the  tower  in  the  year  1776.  The  principal  ma- 
nufactures in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  are  lace  and 
paper.  The  number  of  houfes  in  the  town  and  parifh 
is  about  540.  Near  the  church  was  a prebendal  houfe 
of  the  church  of  Lincoln,  endowed  with  lands,  value 
iocol.  a year.  Here  was  alio  a chapel,  founded  by 
Matthew  Stratton  archdeacon  of  Bucks,  in  the  year 
1268,  converted  into  a free-fehool,  and  an  hofpital  for 
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lepers.  Buckingham  gave  birth  to  Rumbald,  who  in 
a fhort  life  of  three  days  is  faid  to  have  performed 
many  miracles.  He  was  the  patron  of  fifhermen. 

Three  miles  north  from  Buckingham,  is  the  beautiful 
feat  of  the  marquis  of  Buckingham,  at  Stow,  defervedly 
famous  for  the  noble  gardens,  which  would  take  up  a 
volume  to  defcribe.  We  fhall,  however,  give  a brief 
account.  We  enter  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  garden, 
between  two  fquare  pavilions,  of  the  Doric  order,  the 
work  of  fir  John  Vanbrugh,  and  are  ftruck  with  the 
grandeur  and  variety  of  the  objects  that  prefent  them- 
felves  to  view. 

In  the  middle  of  a large  o&agon  piece  of  wrater, 
Hands  an  obelifk  of  near  70  feet,  for  a Jet  d’Eau  to  caf- 
cade  from  the  top  of  it.  At  a good  diftance  we  behold 
two  beautiful  rivers,  which  join  and  enter  the  oCtagon 
in  one  firearm  Over  one  of  the  rivers  is  a Palladian 
bridge,  w7hich  is  an  agreeable  objeCt.  A Gothic  build- 
ing, 70  feet  high,  prefents  itfelf,  on  thefummit  of  a fine 
hill,  dedicated  to  Liberty. 

Here  we  have  likewife  a view  of  the  fouth  front  of 
the  houfe,  up  an  avenue  of  (lately  trees,  but  have  great 
objections  to  the  narrowmefs  of  it.  However,  lince 
every  tree  may  be  deemed  a fort  of  obelifk  to  the 
honour  of  the  noble  planter,  it  makes  a good  excufe 
for  their  ftanding;  and  the  rather,  as,  if  they  were 
taken  away,  it  would  create  an  evil  which  could  not 
be  remedied  in  forty  years. 

As  the  Gothic  building  is  on  the  right  hand,  fo  on 
the  left  appears  the  Egyptian  pyramid,  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  fir  John  Vanbrugh. 

Leaving  this  point,  and  on  the  left  hand  pafiing  by 
three  ftatues,  we  come  to  the  cold  bath,  from  whence 
•we  behold  a natural  cafcade,  falling  dowm  from  the 
beforementioned  o&agon,  in  three  different  fheets  of 
water,  into  a large  lake.  One  of  the  fheets  glides 
through  an  arch,  or  piece  of  ruin,  which  is  moftiy 
hidden  by  a clump  of  evergreens. 

From  hence  we  proceed  to  the  hermitage,  which  i$ 
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agreeably  fituated  in  a rifing  wood,  and  by  the  fide  of 
the  lake;  and  palling  through  the  wood,  we  come  to 
the  ftatues  of  Cain  and  Abel,  fronting  the  Veneris 
Hortus,  a very  neat  ftrudlure,  deligned  by  Mr.  Kent, 
the  infide  of  it  painted  by  Mr.  Slater ; and  on  the  frieze 
is  a Latin  motto,  alluding  to  the  painting  in  the  cave, 
which  may  be  thus  Englifhed: 

• r • ' * : V 

Let  him  love  now,  who  never  lov’d  before ; 

Let  him  who  ever  lov’d  now  love  the  more. 

Each  way,  from  the  entrance  of  the  room,  is  an 
handfome  colonnade,  leading  to  fquare  tabernacles  or 
pavilions.  Here  are  alfo  four  venerable  antique  buf- 
tos  of  Vefpafian,  Nero,  Cleopatra,  and  Fauftina. 

Hence  to  the  head  of  the  lake  we  have  a pleafant 
view7  of  the  cafcade  ; and  from  hence  to  Gibbs's  build- 
ing, or  the  Belvidere,  which  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
mount,  (under  which  is  an  ice  houfe),  is  a noble  prof- 
pedt  of  the  houfe,  the  church,  the  effigies  of  king 
George  II.  and  queen  Caroline,  the  rotunda,  the 
cattle,  wffiich  a farmer  now  inhabits,  and  was  built  for 
that  purpofe ; but,  on  account  of  its  being  feated  on 
the  fide  of  a fine  rifing  hill,  makes  a beautiful  appear- 
ance, as  well  from  hence  as  from  many  other  places. 

In  the  garden  is  likewife  the  temple  of  FriendOr’p, 
from  which  the  pavilion  at  the  entrance,  the  cafcade, 
the  lake,  and  one  of  the  fields  that  is  inclofed  in  the 
garden,  altogether  afford  a fcene  truly  charming. 

From  hence  to  Boycoat  buildings-,  paffing  through  a 
pleafant  wood,  with  feveral  agreeable  profpeHs  in  o 
the  countiy,  we  fee  on  our  right  hand  a noble  terra  e. 
One  of  the  buildings  is  a very  good  habitable  houfe  ; 
the  other  ftands  on  a fquare  bottom,  in  the  garden; 
and  in  the  infide  of  it  are  four  flame's  at  full  length,  in 
niches,  viz.  Cicero,  Faufiina,  Maicus  Aurelius,  and 
Livia.  The  buildings  aie  both  finifhtd  with  pyrami- 
dal tops,  by  Gibbs.  Betwixt  them  is  a very  Landiome 
gateway,  which  is  the  iecond  entrance  to  the  houfe, 
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from  which  leads  up  a noble  avenue,  planted  with 
double  lines  of  thriving  trees. 

From  hence  to  the  Egyptian  pyramid  mentioned  be- 
fore, which  is  60  feet  high,  and  about  half  way  up  is 
a Latin  infeription,  in  very  large  characters  which 
may  be  thus  Englifhed. 

Among  a very  great  number  of  flru&ures  in  thefe  gardens, 
defigned  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  Knt.  Cobham 
thought  fit  that  this  pyramid  fhould  be  facied  to  his 
memory. 

And  in  the  infide  of  the  building  is  a Latin  inferip- 
tion, importing — 

Enough  you’ve  rported,  quaff’d  the  bowl,  and  eat ; 

’Tis  tune,  at  lea  ft,  ’tis  prud  nee,  to  retreat; 

Left  youth,  more  fitly  fioiicfome,  may  join 

To  pufh  you,  reeling  urmer  loads  of  wine. 

From  hence  going  along  a fort  of  fortification-walk, 
on  our  left  hand,  the  wood  on  the  other  hand,  we  enter 
the  field,  which  is  inclofed  in  a military  w?ay,  with  a 
flaked  fence.  At  the  firft  angle,  on  the  middle  of  the 
gravel  walk,  are  the  ftatues  of  Hercules  and  Antaeus. 
Hence  we  proceed  to  Sr.  Auguftine’s  cave,  which  is  a 
building  of  roots  of  trees  and  mofs ; and  in  it  a ftraw 
couch,  with  three  inferiptions  in  monkifh  Latin  verfe. 
It  is  placed  in  a natural  wood,  and  from  the  oddnels  of 
the  fabric,  and  the  agreeable  fimplicity  W'hich  is  round 
it,  makes  a very  entertaining  variety. 

Leaving  this  place,  we  approach  a building  of  a very 
different  nature,  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  builtof  brick, 
with  paintings  in  the  infide,  alluding  to  the  name. 
Hence  we  have  a fine  dlftant  profpedt  toward  Aylef- 
bury,  Wendover  Hills,  &c.  In  the  garden  we 
have  in  full  view  the  temple  of  Venus;  and  between 
the  two  is  an  obelifk,  eredled  to  the  memory  of  a 
clergyman,  with  this  infeription; 

To  the  memory  of  Robin  Coucher* 
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We  proceed  from  hence  to  the  Saxon  temple^ 
fituated  in  an  open  grove,  above  which  the  feven 
Saxon  Deities,  prefiding  over  the  feveral  days  of  the 
week,  were  formerly  placed  in  niches ; and  in  the 
middle  of  them  Hands  an  altar,  as  forfacrifice;  but 
thefe  have  been  fince  removed  to  the  Gothic  temple. 

Our  eye,  after  being  confined  in  the  wood,  breaking 
at  once  out  of  it,  we  are  furprifed  with  a fine  open 
country  on  the  north.  On  the  fouth  the  rotunda  ap- 
pears. On  the  weft  the  Boycoat  buildings.  On  the 
eaft  the  equeftrian  ftatue  of  king  George  L which 
Hands  in  the  front  of  the  houfe.  Thefe  objetfts  p re- 
fer, t themfelves  from  Neifon's  feat,  which  is  an  ob- 
long fquare  recefs,  in  a clump  of  evergreens.  To  the 
fouth-eaft  is  a view  of  the  manfion-houfe. 

The  offices  on  the  north  fide  are  all  inclofed  within  a 
moft  elegant  wall,  with  niches,  and  grand  gateways 
into  the  offices  and  gardens.  The  houfe  and  offices, 
if  perfedfed,  w’ould  be  about  640  feet  in  length,  front- 
ing north  and  fouth.  As  Nelfon’s  feat  lies  to  the 
north- weft  from  the  portico  of  the  houfe,  there  is  on 
the  north-eaft  a new  baftion  built  to  anfwer  it;  and 
fome  grand  walks  by  the  fide  of  a fine  lawn,  from 
which  we  fee  numerous  herds  of  deer.  A femi-circle 
of  fine  timber  appears  at  fome  miles  diftance,  with  an 
agreeable  country  between. 

The  next  object  of  view  is  a Corinthian  column,  on 
which  is  the  ftatue  of  king  George  II.  with  this  in- 
scription-— 


GEORG  IO  AUGUSTO. 

Dido’s  cave  is  the  next  fubjedt  of  our  attentions 
this  is  a ftone  building,  in  a wood,  and  rafted  on  a fort 
of  amphitheatre,  With  an  infcription,  that  may  be  thus 
rendered : 


Repairing  to  t1  e fame  dark  cave,  a re  feent 
Th®  leo  an  deio,  and  the  Tynan  queeru 
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From  hence  we  advance  to  the  rotunda,  which  is  a 
neat  airy  building  by  fir  John  Vanbrugh.  The  dome 
of  it.  fuppor^ed  on  ten  Doric  columns;  and  in  the 
centre,  ftanding  on  a circular  pedeftal,  a Venus  of 
Medicis.  From  this  place  we  have  a view  of  part  of 
the  odlagon,  the  lake,  the  fields,  and  feveral  of  the  build- 
ings, prefenting  themfelves  alternately  as  we  turn  our- 
felves  round. 

As  we  go  from  hence  to  queen  Caroline’s  ftatue,  by 
the  fide  of  a canal,  we  are  delighted  with  an  alteration 
of  his  lordfhip’s,  viz.  On  each  fide,  the  ground  is 
broken,  and  planted  with  clumps  of  various  kinds  of 
trees,  intermixed  with  ftatues,  which  are  promif- 
cuoufiy  placed.  Tier  majefty’s  effigy  is  eredfed  on 
four  Ionic  columns,  which  are  placed  on  a large 
pedeftal,  with  this  infcription  in  golden  letters,  in 
Latin : 

To  the  honour,  praife,  and  virtue,  of  the  divine 

Caroline. 

It  is  fituated  on  a neat  amphitheatre  of  Hopes,  with 
paftoral  figures  each  way  from  it.  Nature  and  art 
here,  joining  together,  make  an  agreeable  contraft. 

Next  we  are  led  into  the  fieeping-parlour,  which  is 
a fquare  building,  placed  in  a wood,  with  -fix  walks 
centering  in  it.  Within  are  painted  the  Caefars’  heads, 
with  feveral  feftoons  of. fruit,  &c.  On  the  frieze  is  a 
Latin  infcription,  thus  importing — - 

Since  all  things  are  uncertain,  indulge  thyfelf. 

Leaving  this  place,  and  crofting  the  avenue  before- 
mentioned,  from  the  pavilions  we  come  to  the  witch- 
houfe,  a fquare  building,  the  infide  of  which  is  painted 
by  my  lord’s  gentleman,  with  feveral  devices  alluding 
to  the  name. 

The  temple  of  Modern  Virtue,  in  ruins,  fronts  the 
temple  of  Ancient  Virtue,,  a rotunda  of  the  Doric 
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order,  by  Mr.  Kent.  And  in  four  niches,  landing  at 
full  lengths,  are  the  following  flatues,  viz. 

1.  Epaminondas,  with  a Latin  infeription  over  his 
head,  fignifying — 

From  whole  valour,  prudence,  and  moderation,  the  repub- 
lic of  Thebes  received  both  liberty  and  empire,  its  mili- 
tary, civil,  and  domeftic  diicipline;  and,  with  him,  loft 
them. 

2.  Lycurgus,  with  this  in  Latin— 

Who,  having  invented  laws  with  the  greatefl  wifdom,  and 
raoft  excellently  fenced  them  againft  all  corruption,  as  a 
father  of  his  country,  inflituted  for  his  countrymen  the 
firmed:  liberty,  and  the  foundeil  morality,  which  en- 
dured for  many  ages;  he  having,  together  with  riches, 
banifhed  avarice,  luxury,  and  lull. 

3.  Socrates,  with  this  in  Latin— 

Who,  being  f innocent  in  a mod  corrupt  {late,  an  en~ 
courager  of  the  good,  a worlhipper  of  one  only  God,  as 
the  wifeft  of  men,  reduced  philofophy  from  ulelefs  indo- 
lence, and  vain  difputations,  to  the  duties  of  life,  and 
the  conveniencies  of  fociety. 

4.  Homerus,  with  this  in  Latin — • 

. t 

Who,  being  the  f rfl  of  poets,  as  he  was  the  greatefl,  the 
herald  of  virtue,  and  be  flower  of  immortality,  known  to 
all  nations,  incites  all,  in  a divine  poem,  honourably  to 
dare,  and  refolutely  to  fuffer. 

i L . , 1 

Over  one  door  is  this  infeription,  in  Latin— 

To  be  dear  to  our  country,  to  deferve  well  of  the  Hate,  to 
be  praifed,  honoured,  and  beloved,  is  glorious  ; but  to 
be  feared,  and  hated,  is  matter  of  ill-will,  deteftabtej 
hazardous,  and  unfafe. 
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Over  the  other  door — 

Maintain  juflice  and  religion;  which,  though  a matter  o 
great  importance  to  our  parents  and  friends,  is  (till  of 
greater  conlequence  with  regard  to  our  country. 
Through  iuch  a coin  fe  of  life  is  the  road  to  Heaven, 
and  the  affembly  of  thofe  who  have  lived  before  us. 

Apollo  and  the  nine  mufes.]  Here  we  crofs  the  Ter- 
pentine river,  whence  we  pafs  into  the  Elyfian  fields,  a 
moll  delicious  retreat,  in  which  is  placed  the  temple 
of  the  Britith  worthies.  This  edifice  Is  difpofed  into 
niches,  filled  with  the  following  buffs : 

Pope,  without  any  infcription. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  with  this  infcription — Who,  by 
the  honourable  profeffion  of  a merchant,  having  en- 
riched himfelf,  and  his  country,  for  carrying  on  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  built  the  Royal  Exchange. 
Ignatius  Jones,  Who,  to  adorn  his  country,  introduced 
and  rivalled  the  Greek  and  Roman  architeflure. 

John-  Milton,  Whole  fublime  and  unbounded  genius 
equalled  a lubjeft  that  carried  him  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  world. 

Will  i am  Shakesfear,  Whofe  excellent  genius  opened 
to  him  the  whole  heart  of  man,  all  the  mines  of  fancy, 
all  the  Lores  of  nature;  and  gave  him  power,  beyond 
all  other  writers,  to  move,  aflonifh,  and  delight  man- 
kind. 

John  Locke,  who  bell  of  all  philofophers  under  (Todd 
thej  powers  of  the  human  mind;  the  nature,  end,  and 
bounds  of  civil  government;  and  with  equal  courage 
and  fagacity,  refuted  the  flavifh  fyftem  of  ufurped  autho- 
rity over  the  rights,  the  confidences,  or  the  reafon  of 
mankind. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whom  the  God  of  Nature  made  to 
comprehend  his  works;  and  from  fimple  principles  to 
dilcover  the  laws  never  known  before,  and  to  explain 
the  appearance  never  underflood,  of  this  flupendous 
univejtie. 
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Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  Who,  by  the 
Strength  and  Light  of  a fuperior  Genius,  rejecting  vain 
Speculation,  and  fallacious  Theory,  taught  to  purlue 
Truth  and  improve  Philofophy  by  the  certain  Method  of 
Experiment. 

In  the  niche  of  a pyramid  is  placed  a Mercury,  with 
thefe  words  infcribed  : — Campos  Ducit  ad  Elylios  ; 
i.  e. — Leads  to  thd  Elyfian  Fields. 

And  below  this  figure  is  fixed  a fquare  of  black 
marble,  with  four  lines  in  Latin,  which  may  be  thus 
tranfiated : 

Here  are  the  Bands  who  for  their  country  bled; 

And  Bards  whofe  pure  and  facred  Verfe  is  read  : 

Thofe  who,  by  Arts  invented,  Life  improv’d  : 

And  by  their  Merits  made  their  Mem’ries  lov’d. 

King  Alfred,  The  mildeb,  jubeb,  mod  beneficent  of 
Kings,  who  drove  out  the  Danes,  fecured  the  Seas,  fup- 
ported  Learning,  ebablifhed  Juries,  crufhed  Corruption, 
guarded  Liberty,  and  was  the  Founder  of  the  Englifh 
Conbitution. 

Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  The  Terror  of  Europe,  and 
Delight  of  England;  who  prefervea  unaltered,  in  the 
Height  of  Glory  and  Fortune,  his  natural  Gentlenefs 
and  Modeby. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  Who  confounded  the  Projefis  and 
clcdroyed  the  Power  that  threatened  to  opprefs  the  Liber- 
ties of  Europe;  took  off  the  yoke  of  Ecclefiadical  Ty- 
ranny; re  bored  Religion  from  the  Corruption  of  Po- 
pery; and  by  a wife,  a moderate,  and  a popular  Govern- 
ment, gave  Wealth,  Security,  and  RefpeQ;  to  England. 
King  William  III.  Who  by  his  Virtue  and  Condancv 
having  laved  his  Country  from  a foreign  Mader,  by  a 
bold  and  generous  Enterprize,  preferved  the  Liberty  and 
Religion  of  Great  Britain. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  A valiant  Soldier,  and  an  able 
Statesman;  who,  endeavouring  to  roufe  the  Spirit  of  his 
Mader,  for  the  Honour  cf  his  Country,  againd  the  Am- 
bition of  Spain,  fell  a Sacrifice  to  the  Influence  cf  that 
VOL.  Ill,  A a 
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Court,  whofe  Arms  he  had  vanquifhed,  and  whofe 
iigns  he  oppofed. 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  Who,  through  many  Perils,  was  the 
firfh  of  Britons  that  adventured  to  fail  round  the  Globe, 
and  carry  into  unknown  Seas  and  Nations  the  Know- 
ledge and  Glory  of  the  Englifh  Name. 

John  Hampden,  Who  with  great  Spirit,  and  confum- 
rnate  Abilities,  began  a noble  Oppofition  to  an  arbi- 
trary Court,  in  Defence  of  the  Liberties  of  his  Country; 
fupported  them  in  Parliament ; and  died  for  them  in  the 
Field. 

Sir  John  Barnard,  without  any  Infcription. 

On  the  back  Side  of  this  building  is  the  following 
Infcription : 

To  the  Memory  of  Signor  Fido. 

An  Italian  of  good  Extraflion,  who  came  into  England, 
not  to  bite  us,  like  moll  ©f  his  Countrymen,  but  to  gain 
an  honeft  Livelihood.  He  hunted  not  after  Fame;  yet 
acquired  it : Regardlefs  of  the  Praife  of  his  Friends,  but 
moft  ienfible  of  their  Love.  Though  he  lived  amongft 
the  Great,  he  neither  learnt  or  flattered  any  Vice.  He 
was  no  Bigot,  nor  doubted  he  of  any  of  the  XXXIX  Ar- 
ticles : And  if  to  follow  Nature,  and  to  refpeft  the  Laws 
of  Society,  be  Philofophy,  he  was  a perfeft  Philolopher  ; 
a faithful  Friend,  an  agreeable  Companion,  a loving  Fluf- 
band,  diftinguilhed  by  a numerous  Offspring,  all  which 
he  lived  to  lee  take  good  Courfes.  In  his  old  Age  he  re- 
tired to  the  Houle  of  a Clergyman  in  the  Country,  where 
he  hnifhed  his  earthly  Race,  and  died  an  Honour  and  an 
"Example  to  the  whole  Species.  Reader,  this  Stone  is 
guiltlels  of  Flattery  ; for  he,  to  whom  it  is  inferibed,  was 
not  a Man,  but  a Greyhound. 

The  Shell  Bridge. 

The  Chinefe  Houfe,  fituated,  after  the  Chinefe 
manner,  upon  a large  piece  of  water : we  enter  it  by 
a bridge,  decorated  with  Chinefe  vafes  ; it  is  a fquare 
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Wilding  with  four  lattices,  and  covered  with  fail- 
cloth.  The  windows  and  roof,  together  with  its  cool 
fituation  on  the  lake,  afford  us  a juft  fpecimen  of  the 
manner  of  living  in  a hot  country.  Within  is  the 
figure  of  a Chinefe  lady  afleep.  The  outftde  of  the 
houfe  is  painted  in  the  Chinefe  tafte,  by  Mr.  Slater? 
the  inftde  in  India  Japan  Work. 

The  Temple  of  Contemplation. 

The  Grotto,  fituated  at  the  head  of  the  Serpentine 
River,  furnifhed  with  a great  number  of  looking- 
glaftes,  both  on  the  walls  and  deling,  fixed  in  frames 
of  plaifter-work,  ftuck  with  fhells  and  flints:  it  has  a 
marble  ftatue  of  Venus  on  a pedeftal  adorned  in  the 
fame  manner.  On  each  fide  is  a pavilion ; one  of 
which  is  ornamented  with  fhells,  the  other  with  broken 
flints  and  pebbles* 

The  Ladies  Temple,  fupported  by  Groin  arches* 
with  Venetian  windows.  The  infide  is  beautified  with 
the  following  paintings  by  Slater : on  the  right  fide* 
ladies  employed  in  needle  and  fhell-work : on  the  op- 
pofite  fide,  ladies  engaged  in  painting  and  mufic. 

The  Grecian  Temple ; a large  pile  of  the  Ionic 
order,  after  the  manner  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  at 
Athens. 

Captain  Grenville's  Monument,  with  an  Infcrip- 
fion  in  Latin,  which  may  be  thus  tranflated : 

To  the  Son  of  his  Sifter,  Thomas  Grenville,  who 
being  Captain  of  one  of  his  Majefty’s  Ships,  under  the 
Command  of  Admiral  Anfon  | 1747]  while  he  valiantly 
fought  againft  the  French,  and  was  mortally  wounded  in 
the  thigh,  declaring  in  his  laft  Moments  that  it  was  better 
to  fuffer  than  be  tried  for  Cowardice,  Cobh  am,  filled  at 
once  with  Approbation  and  Regret,  erefted  this  foftrated 
column.  This  is,  alas  ! an  Example  of  Courage  too  iel* 
dom  found,  from  whence  we  may  learn  how  it  becomes  2. 
Commander  to  behave. 


a a % 
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A fpacious  bafon  of  water,  defigned  for  the  triurru 
phal  arch. 

A fluted  column,  with  the  following  infcriptlons  i 
on  one  fide, 

To  preferve  the  Memory  of  her  Kufband,  Anne,  Vif- 
countefs  Cobham,  caufed  this  Pillar  to  be  erefted  in 

the  Year  1747* 

On  the  oppofite  fide,  a Latin  infcription,  which  in~ 
tlmates  this  found  leflfon  ; 

As  it  is  not  permitted  us  to  li%re  long,  let  us  leave 
Something  behind  us  as  a Teftimony  of  our  having 
lived. 

The  Gothic  Temple,  with  this  infcription  : 

Je  rends  graces  aux  Dieux  de  n’eflre  pas  Romain® 

That  is, 

I thank  God  for  not  being  a Roman. 

This  is  a fpacious  edifice  of  red  flone,  terminated 
with  tower  and  pinnacles,  feventy  feet  high,  and 
placed  on  the  fummit  of  a hill.  The  windows  are  of 
giafs  curioufly  ftained,  and  the  infide  of  the  dome  is 
chara£tefiftically  decorated  with  the  arms  of  his  Jord- 
ihip’s  family,  from  their  rife  to  the  prefent  time. 
About  it  are  the  feven  ftatues,  which,  as  we  mentioned 
above,  originally  furrounded  the  Saxon  altar. 

The  Palladian  Bridge,  adorned  with  feveral  antique 
marble  buftos.  The  roof  on  the  fide  facing  the  water. 
Is  fupported  by  Ionic  pillars.  The  back  wall  is  co- 
vered with  a fine  piece  of  alto-relievo,  which  repre- 
fents  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  bringing  their  va- 
rious products  to  Britannia.  Here  are  alfo  paintings 
-of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  with  a map  of  Virginia  ; and 
Sir  William  Penn,  presenting  the  laws  of  Fenfylvania, 
performed  by  Sleter, 
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The  Imperial  Clofet ; a fquare  room,  in  which  are 
painted,  by  the  laft  mentioned  artift,  three  of  the 
worthieft  of  the  Roman  Emperors ; each  of  which  is 
refpedively  diftinguifhed  by  a memorable  faying  of  h 1$ 
|>wn  fixed  over  him. 

IMP.  TITUS  CJES.  VESPASIAN, 

Diem  Perdidi. — ■ — - i.  e.  I have  loft  a day, 

IMP.  N,  TRAJAN  CMS,  AU, 

Pro  me:  fi  merear,  in  e„  For  me:  But  if 

| deferve  it,  again  ft  me. 

IMP.  MARCUS  AURELIUS 
CyESAR  ANTONINUS. 

Ita  regnes  imperator,  ut  privatus  regi  te  veils.— — i. 

So  govern  when  a King,  as  you  would  delire  to  be  go- 
verned if  a fubjedt. 

A Grand  Terras  Walk  near  2,000  feet  long,  which 
leads,  us  to, 

The  Temple  of  Friendfhip;  a well  proportioned 
ftru&ure  of  the  Doric  Order.  The  emblem  of  Friend- 
fhip above  the  door,  thofe  of  Juftice  and  Liberty,  writh 
the  reft  of  the  decorations,  are  elegantly  touched.  Bri- 
tannia is  feated  upon  the  deling : on  one  fide  are  ex- 
hibited the  glory  of  her  annals,  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Edward  III.  fon  the  other  is  offered  the 

reign  of  — — which  fhe  covers  with  her  mantle, 

and  feems  unwilling  to  accept.  This  painting  is  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Slater.  The  motto  of  this  temple  is, 

Amicitiae. — ice.  Sacred  to  Friendfhip. 

* » 

Here  are  the  bufts  of  a late  lord  and  his  iliuftrious 
friends  ; viz.  Frederic  late  Prince  of  Wales  ; Earls  of 
Weftmoreland,  Chefterfield,  and  Marchmont ; Lords 
Cobham,  Gower,  and  Bathurft  $ Richard  Grenville9 
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Earl  Temple,  William  Pitt,  afterward  Earl  of  Chat* 
ham,  and  George  Lyttelton,  afterward  Lord  Lyttelton. 

The  Pebble  Alcove  is  a neat  recefs,  and  very  art- 
fully embelliftted  with  pebbles.  His  lordihip’s  arms 
are  performed  with  the  fame,  and  difplayed  in  proper 
colours. 

Congreve's  monument  is  an  urn,  which  with  great 
art  expreffes  the  genius  of  the  man  ; and  at  the  top  of 
it  is  placed  a monkey  beholding  himfelf  in  a mirror, 
and  under  him  a Writing  in  Latin,  lignifying,  That 
Comedy  is  the  Imitation  of  Life,  and  the  Glafs  of 
Fafhion. 

The  poet’s  effigies,  lying  in  a carelefe  pofture,  has 
a Latin  infcription,  which  may  be  thus  rendered. 

In  the  Year  1736,  Cob  ham  ereTed  this  poor  Confo- 
lation  for,  as  well  as  a Monument  of.  his  Lofs  of  the 
•piercing,  elegant,  poll  (lied  Wit,  and  civilized,  can- 
did, mod  unaffe&ed  manners  of  William  Con- 
greve. 


We  are  now  very  near  the  pavilions ; and  in  going 
to  them,  walk  by  the  Side  of  the  river  and  odfagon, 


We  have  now  gone  round,  and  given  you  a faint  de~ 
fcription  of  an  unparalleled  Chain  of  artificial  and 
natural  beauty. 


His  Lordfbip’s  Judgment  and  refined  tafte  were  not 
lefs  confpicuous  in  his  woods  and  parks. 

The  fpedlator,  whofe  mind  is  capable  of  being  moved 
either  with  grace  or  majefty,  and  is  fufeeptible  either 
of  the  noble  or  delicate  paffions,  cannot,  without  re- 
luctance, leave  a place  fo  properly  calculated  to  in- 
form the  judgment,  and  interefi;  the  fancy;  where  art. 
appears  without  affectation,  and  nature  without  ex- 
travagance. 

Thefe  gardens  'were  many  years  the  admiration  ot 
all  that  viewed  them,  not  only  for  their  real  beauty, 
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but  the  fcarcity  of  other  improvements.  They  were  at 
firft  in  their  old  ftyle  of  broad,  ftrait  gravel  walks, 
and  avenues,  with  regular  waters ; but  thefe  things 
are  now  altered  and  modernized  as  far  as  the  ground 
would  admit. 

The  houfe  was  large  ; 900  feet  in  front;  the  greater 
part  has  been  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  on  a very  beau- 
tiful and  magnificent  plan.  The  many  beautiful  paint- 
ings of  the  firft  artifts,  which  are  placed  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  houfe  are  worthy  the  notice  of  every 
traveller. 

Three  miles  beyond  Stow,  on  the  borders  of  Oxford- 
fhire,  is  Bittledon,  which  was  given  by  Robert  de 
Maperfhali  to  Ofbert  de  Clinton,  chamberlain  to 
Henry  I.  for  his  influence  at  court  to  efcape  punifh- 
ment  for  healing  the  king’s  hound  ; he  however  re- 
ceived it  with  Ofbert’s  kinfwoman  in  marriage.  Here 
was  an  abbey  of  Ciftertians,  founded  about  the  year 
1147,  by  Ernald  de  Bofco,  lteward  to  Robert  Earl  of 
Leicefler  ; granted  to  Thomas  Wriothefley. 

At  Chetwood,  five  miles  fouth-weft  from  Bucking- 
ham, was  a priory  of  Auguflines,  founded  by  Sir  Ralph 
de  Norwich,  in  the  year  1244.  The  fite  and  eftate 
were  given  by  Edward  IV.  to  Netley  Abbey,  and  the 
conventual  church  made  parochial. 

At  Luffield,  in  or  near  the  county  of  Northampton, 
five  miles  north  from  Buckingham,  was  a priory  of  Be- 
nedidlines,  founded  by  Robert  Boflu,  Earl  of  Leicefler, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  but  the  revenue  failing,  it  was 
fupprefled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  given  firft  to 
Windfor,  and  afterwards  to  Weftminfter;  and  finally 
to  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton.  Croughton  is  me- 
morable as  being  the  native  place  of  Dr.  Friend,  bom 

i67S- 

At  Aynhoe,  anciently  Eyno,  an  hofpital  dedicated  to 
St.  John  and  St.  James,  founded  or  endowed  by  Roger, 
fon  of  Richard,  and  his  fon  Robert,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  which  in  the  year  1484  was  united  to  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  Two  miles  north  from  A yn~ 
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hoe  is  Rainfboroiigh,  an  oval  camp,  double  trenched. 
And  two  miles  further  are  Aftrop  Wells,  a medicinal 
fpring,  at  one  time  in  conftderable  repute. 

Banbury  is  fituated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Cherwell  in  Oxfordfhire.  It  is  incorporated  for  a 
mayor  and  aldermen,  and  fends  one  member  to  par- 
liament. Banbury  cheefe  has  been  long  celebrated,  as 
likewife  the  cakes  and  ale.  The  chief  manufacture  is 
that  of  fhag  or  plufh.  And  a market  held  weekly  on 
Thurfday  is  large,  particularly  for  corn  and  provi- 
ftons : the  navigable  canal  from  Coventry  to  Ox- 
ford, paftes  by  the  town.  The  church  is  more  like  a 
cathedral  than  a country  parifh  church  : it  was  formerly 
collegiate.  The  pyrites-aureus,  or  golden  fire-ftone, 
is  often  found  here.  In  this  town  was  an  hofpital  for 
lepers  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  the  mafterfhip  of 
which  was  in  the  gift  of  the  bifhops  of  Lincoln,  who 
had  formerly  a palace,  or  a cafteilated  manfion  here, 
now  totally  deftroyed. 

At  Edge  Cote,  in  Northamptonfhire,  four  miles 
north  from  Banbury,  a battle  was  fought  between  the 
Yorkifts  and  Laneaftrians,  in  which  the  former  were 
defeated,  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  two  of  his 
brothers,  taken  and  beheaded.  At  Chalcornb,  or  Saw 
Comb,  between  Banbury  and  Edgecote,  was  a priory  of 
black  canons,  founded  by  Hugh  de  Anaf,  or  de  Chal- 
comb,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  ; grant- 
ed by  Henry  VIII.  to  Michael  Fox. 

Chipping  Warden,  a little  to  the  north  of  Edgecote, 
was  formerly  a market  town,  and  foundations  of  an- 
cient buildings,  and  Roman  coins  are  frequently 
ploughed  up  here.  And  a little  to  the  weft  is  an  an- 
cient camp,  called  Arbury  Banks. 

At  Clattercote,  in  the  parifh  of  Claydon,  feven  miles 
north  from  Banbury  in  Oxfordfhire,  was  a houfe  of 
Gilbertines,  which  was  fometime  an  hofpital  for 
lepers,  but  at  the  time  of  the  fuppreftion  conftfted  of  a 
prior  and  four  canons.  At  the  fuppreftion  it  was  grant- 
ed to  Thomas  Lee  and  his  wife.  At  SwTacliff  five  miles 
weft  from  Banbury,  are  the  veftiges  of  a Roman  town. 
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•At  Wroxton  was  a priory  of  Auguftine  canons,  found- 
ed by  Michael  Belet,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  grant- 
ed to  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  who  bellowed  it,  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  eftate,  on  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

A little  north  of  Edgehill  was  fought  one  of  the 
fignal  battles  during  the  whole  conteft  between  King 
Charles  I.  and  the  parliament,  on  the  2d  of  September, 
1642;  in  which,  fome  fay,  five  or  fix  thoufand  were 
lulled,  but  according  to  a furvey  taken  by  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Tiiher,  Vicar  of  Kineton,  not  many  more 
than  1,300,  and  among  the  reft,  feveral  of  the  nobilitv; 
night  prevented  greater  daughter,  and  both  armies  kept 
the  field. 

A little  to  the  left  of  Edgehill  is  the  Vale  of  Red- 
horfe,  fo  called  from  the  reprefentation  of  a red 
horfe  cut  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  near  the  village  of 
Tyfoe  ; this  horfe  is  fixteen  feet  high  from  the  fnoulder, 
and  thirty-four  from  the  tail  to  the  breaft.  A farm  of 
60I.  per  annum  is  fubjecf  to  the  charge  of  keeping  it 
clean  fcoured,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  Mr.  Wife  fup~ 
pofes  it  to  have  been  cut  in  memory  of  the  celebrated 
Earl  of  Warwick,  whofe  caffe  of  Fulbrook,  now  en- 
tirely demolifhed,  flood  about  nine  miles  off,  facing 
the  hill.  He  killed  his  horfe  with  his  own  handjult 
before  the  battle  of  Towton.  At  Tyfoe,  or  Temple  fy- 
foe,  was  a preceptory  of  Knights  Templars.  It  had 
once  a market.  Two  miles  fouth  from  Tvfoe  is 
Compton  in  the  Hole,  or  Compton  Wynyate,  feat  of 
the  Earl  of  Northampton,  and  belonging  to  the  Comp- 
tons from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  prefent  houfe 
was  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  Fulbrook  Caftle,  by  Sir 
William  Compton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is 
moated  round.  Oliver  Cromwell  fired  a few  Ihots  at 
it,  but  was  compelled  to  retire  for  want  of  am- 
munition. 

Alcefter,  or  Allencefter,  is  fituated  at  the  union  of 
the  Alne  and  the  Arrow,  with  a bridge  over  each.  It 
is  thought  to  have  anciently  been  a place  of  greater 
importance  than  at  prefent,  and  many  Roman  coins  and 
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other  antiquities  have  been  difcovered  in  and  near  the 
town.  According  to  fome,  there  were  once  three  pa- 
rifh  churches.  It  is  a neat  town,  and  has  a market  on 
Tuefday.  In  the  town  is  a manufacture  of  needles* 

On  an  ifland,  about  half  a mile  from  the  town,  was 
an  abbey  of  BenediCtine  monks,  founded  by  Ralph  Pin- 
cerna,  or  Le  Boteler,  of  Gveriley,  in  the  year  1140; 
but  being  much  decayed,  about  the  year  1467,  it 
was  made  a cell  to  the  abbey  of  Evefham.  At  the 
DilTolution  granted  to  William  and  John  Sewfter. 

Near  Alcefter  is  Beauchamps  Court,  once  the 
feat  of  Fulke  Greville,  the  beloved  friend  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  the  patron  of 
Mr.  Camden.  Three  miles  weft  from  Alcefter,  at 
Cokehill,  in  Worcefterfhire,  a convent  of  Ciftertian 
nuns  was  founded  in  the  year  1260,  by  Ifabella  Coun- 
tefs  of  Warwick  wrho  was  herfelf  a nun  there.  Three 
miles  fouth  from  Alcefter  is  Bitford  on  the  Avon,  for- 
merly a market  town,  but  now  only  a village.  About 
four  miles  fouth- we  ft  from  Alcefter  is  Ragley,  the  feat 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford.  Near  Crabb's  Crofs  is 
Studley,  where  there  was  a caftle,  once  belonging  to 
J.  Fitz-Corbution  \ by  one  of  which  family  a priory  of 
Auguftine  canons  was  brought  hither  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  from  Wicfon  in  Worcefterfhire,  where  it 
was  firft  founded.  The  fite  was  granted  to  Sir  Ed- 
mund Knightly,  ferjeant  at  law.  Before  the  gate  of 
the  monaftery  there  was  an  hofpital  for  the  relief  and 
entertainment  of  poor  infirm  people,  founded  by  Wil- 
liam Cantelupe,  before  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

At  Bordefley,  in  the  parifh  of  Tardebig,  a Ciftertian 
abbey  was  founded  by  the  emprefs  Matilda,  about  the 
year  1138;  from  which  Edward  III.  ilfued  his  order 
to  reftore  the  celebrated  ftone  of  Scone.  The  fite  and 
-eftate  were  granted  to  Lord  Windfor  in  exchange  for 
Stanwell.  The  chapel  yet  remains.  The  church  of 
Tardebig  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1774.  Near  Tarde- 
big is  Hewel  Grange,  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Plymouth. 

Bromfgrove,  fituated  near  the  fource  of  the  Salwarp, 
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is  a corporation,  governed  by  a bailiff,  aldermen,  See . 
and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1 fent  members  to  parlia- 
ment. It  has  a market  on  Tuefday,  and  confiderable 
manufadfures  of  worded,  linen  cloth,  fifhhooks,  nails, 
needles,  &c.  The  church  is  fituated  on  a conftderable 
eminence,  and  though  ancient,  is  a handfome  pile, 
with  fome  good  monuments  and  painted  glafs  ; among 
the  monuments  are  thofe  of  Sir  Humphry  Stafford  killed 
in  Jack  Cade’s  infurredlion.  judge  Littleton,  Hall 
Biftiop  of  Briftol,  Sir  John  Talbot,  and  his  two  wives, 
&c.  The  fteeple  and  the  tower  are  beautiful.  About  a 
mile  and  a half  to  the  weft  of  Bromfgrove  is  Grafton, 
the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewfbury,  given  bv  Henry 
VII.  to  Gilbert  Talbot,  the  younger  fon  of  the  fecond 
Earl.  The  ancient  feat  was  burned  down  in  the  year 
1710,  except  the  door- way  and  hall,  now  converted 
Into  a chapel.  In  this  parifh  there  is  a petrifying 
fpring.  A mile  and  a half  north-weft  was  Dodford 
Priory,  founded  for  Premonftratenfians  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  King  John;  given  by  Edward  IV.  to  the 
abbey  of  Hales  Owen,  and  at  the  fuppreffion  to  John 
Dudley. 

Kidderminfter,  or  Kidelminfter,  is  a conftderable 
town,  fituated  on  the  Stour  and  a navigable  canal  which 
forms  a communication  between  the  Merfey  and  the 
Severn.  It  is  governed  by  a bailiff  and  aldermen  un- 
der a charter  of  Charles  I.  and  formerly  fent  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  Kidderminfter  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  manufactures  ; as  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII  for  broadcloth,  which  was  fucceeded  by  that  of 
linfey-wolfeys  ; afterwards  woollen  and  worfted  tam- 
my ; fince  that,  crapes,  bombazeens,  and  poplins.  In 
the  year  1735,  the  flat  carpet  manufacture  was  intro- 
duced, and  fome  years  fince  the  cut  carpet,  all  which 
have  been  much  improved  by  the  fkill  and  ingenuity  of 
the  different  workmen.  The  market  is  on  Thurfday. 
The  church  is  an  ancient  Gothic  ftrudlure,  fome  few 
years  repaired,  and  new  feated  ; in  it  are  fome  ancient 
monuments.  Here  is  a public  free  grammar  fchool, 
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fcftablifhed  by  charter.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
cilimated  at  about  five  thoufand  feven  hundred. 

Wolverly,  two  miles  north  from  Kidderminfter  was 
the  birth  place  of  the  celebrated  Bafkerville,  originally 
a ftone-cutter  at  Birmingham  } but  after,  better  known 
for  his  types  and  printing. 

Four  miles  fouth  from  Kidderminfter,  near  the  road 
to  Worcefter  is  Hartlebury,  given  to  the  fee  of  Wor- 
cefter,  by  Burhed  king  of  Mercia,  about  the  year 
850,  and  belonging  to  it  ever  fince.  A palace  was 
begun  by  Bifhop  Cantelupe  and  caftellated  by  Bifhop 
Gifford,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  gatehoufe  was 
added  by  Bifhop  Carpenter.  In  the  year  1646  it  was 
taken  pofleftion  of  by  order  of  parliament,  and  fold  to 
Thomas  Weftrow  for  3133  pounds.  The  chapel  was 
elegantly  fitted  up  by  Bifhop  Madox,  and  the  windows 
painted.  A new  room  has  been  erecfted  for  a library 
by  Bifhop  Hurd.  In  the  parifh  is  a charity  fchool. 

Five  miles  fouth-weft  from  Kidderminfter  near  the 
junction  of  the  Stour  and  the  navigable  canal  with  the 
Severn,  is  Stourport,  a flourifhing  and  well  built  village. 
Here  is  a bafon  to  ferve  as  a harbour  for  barges,  and  a 
bridge  acrofs  the  Severn,  confifting  of  three  main  arches 
over  the  river,  and  forty-nine  on  land,  to  make  a con- 
venient approach. 

Bridgenorth  is  an  ancient  place,  fituated  on  the  Severn, 
and  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Ethelfleda,  a lady  of 
Mercia.  It  confifts  of  two  towns,  feparated  by  the 
river,  but  communicating  with  each  other  by  a bridge 
of  eight  arches.  The  upper  towTn  is  fituated  on  a hill, 
or  rock  of  red  fand,  in  which  the  cellars  and  many 
mean  houfes  are  hewn.  It  has  been  walled,  and  two 
of  the  gates  remain  at  the  ends  of  the  High-Street.  The 
part  without  South-gate  belonged  to  the  caftle,  which 
was  more  in  com pafs  than  the  third  of  the  town. 
Within  its  precinHs  was  the  collegiate  church  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen,  called  the  Low  Church,  which  being 
the  magazine  for  the  garrifon,  was  fo  much  injured  in 
the  civil  wars  that  it  was  obliged  to  be  rebuilt.  The 
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toyalifts  marched  hither  from  Shrewsbury,  to  meet 
the  parliament’s  troops  i an  engagement  happened : 
the  former  were  defeated,  and  the  eaftle  demolished. 

Robert  de  Belefme,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  walled  it 
round,  and  trufting  to  the  natural  Strength  of  the 
place,  revolted  from  Henry  I.  as  did  afterwards 
Roger  Mortimer  from  Henry  II.  but  both  with  ill 
fuccefs,  being  obliged  to  furrender,  and  make  the’r 
fubmiSTion.  At  the  Siege  of  this  place,  Henry  IL 
was  aimed  at  with  an  arrow,  and  would  have  been 
killed,  had  not  Hubert  de  St.  Clare,  a nobleman  de- 
voted to  the  king’s  interefts,  interpoSing,  met  both  the 
arrow  and  death  for  his  prince.  Bridgenorth  fends 
members  to  parliament,  and  has  a market  on  Saturday. 

A church  or  chapel  was  built  at  Quatford,  and  en- 
dowed with  great  Ipofieflions  by  Roger  de  Montgo- 
mery, or  Bellam  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus,  at  the  deSire  of  Adeliza,  his  fecond 
wife,  who  made  a vow  thereof  in  a tempeSt  at  fea,  on 
her  firft  coming  to  England.  But  this  foundation  was 
foon  after  removed  to  Bridgenorth,  where,  in  the  eaftle, 
the  faid  Earl  Roger  and  his  fon  Robert,  finished  a col- 
legiate church,  of  a dean  and  five  or  fix  prebendaries, 
to  the  honour  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  which  continued 
and  was  accounted  a royal  chapel  till  the  general  Dif- 
folution.  It  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir 
Chriftopher  Hatton.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  Ralph 
de  Strange  founded  an  hofpital  For  a prior  and  brethren, 
the  mafterShip  of  which  was  annexed  to  the  abbey  of 
Li'lleShull.  It  was  Situated  in  the  low  town  beyond 
the  bridge,  and  wras  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Leon 
Edwards.  The  houfe  of  grey  friars  was  founded  by 
John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  which  was  granted  to  John  Beaumont. 

At  Morfield  or  Morville  was  a priory  of  Benedi&ine 
monks  fubordinate  to  the  abbey  of  Shrewsbury,  grant- 
ed by  Henry  VIII.  to  Henry  Lord  Lille.  Lord  Tracey 
has  a feet  at  Morfield.  In  the  parish  of  Worvilie,  or 
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Worfield,  is  an  ancient  Roman  camp  called  tM 
Walls. 

Billingfley,  near  Bridgenorth,  is  the  native  place  of 
the  learned  Orientalift,  Dr.  Hyde,  born  in  1636. 

Much  Wenlock,  or  Great  Wenlock,  is  but  an  ill 
built  town,  though  faid  to  be  the  firft  that  fent  mem- 
bers to  parliament  by  a writ  from  king  Edward  IV. 
in  the  year  1478,  who,  by  his  authority,  gave  the  in- 
habitants the  privilege  of  choofing  one  member.  It  is 
governed  by  a bailiff,  and  has  a market  on  Monday. 
Here  was  a convent  of  nuns,  founded  about  the  year 
680,  by  St.  Milburga,  daughter  of  King  Merwald,  and 
niece  of  Wulphere  king  of  Mercia,  who  prefided  over 
it  as  abbefs.  It  was  deftroyed  by  the  Danes,  but  re- 
ffored  by  Leofric  Earl  of  Chefter,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confeffor,  and  being  again  decayed  and  for- 
faken,  it  was  rebuilt  and  endowed  by  Roger  de  Mont- 
gomery, Earl  of  Arundel,  Chichefter,  and  Shrewf* 
bury,  who,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
placed  in  it  a prior  and  monks  of  the  order  of  Cluny, 
as  a cell  to  the  abbey  of  La  Charite,  in  France.  In 
the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  it  was  made  indi- 
genous. At  the  general  fuppreffion  it  was  granted  by 
Henry  VIII  to  Auguftine  de  Auguftinis.  Here  was 
an  hofpital  dedicated  to  St.  John. 

Six  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  from  Wenlock  is  Hoi- 
gate,  where  there  was  a caftle  which  King  John  took 
from  Thomas  Mauduit,  then  in  rebellion,  and  gave  to 
Hugh  de  Mortimer:  it  was  however  reftored  on  Mau- 
duit’s  fubrniffion.  It  was  given  by  Henry  III.  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  after  the  battle  of  Floddon.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  there  were  three  portionifts  in  the 
church,  of  which  the  bilhop  of  Hereford  was  patron. 

Three  miles  well  from  Creffage  is  x^dfon  Burnell, 
noted  fora  feflions  of  parliament  held  here  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  1.  when  the  ftatute  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
due  to  merchants  was  enabled  in  a barn  belonging  to 
Shrewfbury  abbey.  Here  was  a caftle  belonging  to 
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the  Burnells,  of  which  fome  part  remains  in  the  pre- 
fent  manfion. 

Two  miles  fouth  from  A<Bon  Burnel,  at  Prene,  there 
was  a houfe  of  Cluniac  monks,  cell  to  Wenlock. 

At  Pitchford,  about  a mile  north  from  Adton  Bur- 
nell, are  fome  coal-pits,  which  abound  with  a bitu- 
minous matter  eafily  converted  into  pitch  and  tar. 
Four  miles  north  from  Wenlock  is  Bildewas,  where 
are  the  remains  of  an  abbey  founded  in  the  year  1135. 
This  abbey  w7as  built  by  Roger  Rifhop  of  Chefter ; 
the  fame  fee  wuth  that  now  called  Coventry  and  Litch- 
field ; for  monks  of  the  order  of  Savigne,  afterwards 
united  to  the  Cifiertians.  The  fite,  with  all  the  eftates 
in  Shropfhire,  StafFordfhire,  and  Derbyfhire,  were 
granted  to  Edward  Lord  Powis. 

Bildewas  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  celebrated  hill 
called  the  Wrekin,  which  is  by  fome  thought  to  be 
derived  from  Urieonium,  an  ancient  city,  and  capital 
of  the  Cornavi,  of  which  the  remains  are  fuppofed  to 
be  found  at  Wroxeter,  two  miles  eafi  from  Weeping 
Crofs,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn  ; it  is  encom- 
pafied  wdth  a wall  and  ditch  : the  wall,  of  which  one 
piece  remains,  appears  to  have  been  three  yards  thick 
and  three  miles  in  circumference  : many  antiquities  of 
various  kinds  have  been  dug  up  here.  At  Middle  was 
an  ancient  cafile  belonging  to  Lord  Strange  of  Knock- 
ing, which  was  demolifhed  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
year  1688. 

Ellefmere  is  fituated  near  a large  pond  or  lake  of 
one  hundred  acres,  well  flocked  with  fifh,  the  property 
of  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater.  It  has  a market  on 
Tuefday, 

Three  miles  north  from  Overton,  is  Bangor,  or  Ban- 
chor,  and  for  diftinflioh  fake  called  Bangor  Monacho- 
xum.  This,  though  now  a fmall  village,  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  handfome  bridge  over  the  river  Dee,  was 
once  thefiteof  thefamous  monaftery  of  Bangor,  of  which 
the  prcfent  cathedral  in  Caernarvonshire,  is  faid  to  be 
the  offspring.  Here  was  probably  a famous  city  called 
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Bonium,  Or  Bovium,  and  certainly  a Very  ancient  r no- 
nartery, though  not  fo  old  as  King  Lucius,  as  fome 
affirm. 

Bede,  and  others  mention  it  as  very  floUrifhing 
at  the  coming  of  St.  Auguftine ; and  it  muft  have 
been  fo,  if,  as  all  our  writers,  except  one,  report* 
Ethelfred  King  of  the  Angles,  in  his  wars  with  the 
Britons  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  century,  flew 
near  twelve  hundred  of  them  for  praying  for  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  their  countrymen  and  fellow-chriftians  again!! 
the  Saxon  infidels.  After  which  time  it  probably 
went  to  decay  ; for  William  of  Malmfbury,  who  lived 
fhortly  after  the  Norman  conqueff,  faith,  “ There  re- 
mained only  in  his  time  the  footlleps  of  fo  great  a 
place,  fo  many  ruinous  churches  and  fuch  heaps  of 
rubbifh,  as  were  hardlv  elfewhere  to  be  met  with. 
Speed  in  his  Theatre  of  Great  Britain,  faith,  this  was  the 
firft  monaftery  that  was  read  of  in  the  world.  And 
he  might  probably  have  faid  the  greateft  too,  if  there 
were,  as  Mr.  Vaughan  (from  the  Old  Britifh  Triades) 
tells  us  two  thoufand  four  hundred  monks,  who,  in 
their  turns  ; viz.  one  hundred  every  hour,  read  prayers 
and  fung  pfalms  continually,  fo  that  there  never  was 
any  intermiffion  in  divine  fervice  ; or,  if  there  were 
but  as  Bede  faith,  fo  many  monks,  that  being  divided 
into  feven  parts,  having  each  a proper  ruler  over  them, 
no  part  contained  lefs  than  three  hundred  men,  who  all 
lived  by  their  labour,  it  mull  have  had  more  perfons 
than  any  other  fuch  houfe  in  thefe  kingdoms.  Le- 
land,  in  his  Itinerary,  gives  the  following  defcription 
of  thefe  ruins,  when  he  wrote  : “ The  next  paroche 
lower  on  Dee  is  Bangor,  and  yet  yn  deede  Oureton  is 
but  a membre  to  Bangor,  and  Dr.  Knight  is  parfonne 
of  it.  This  is  Bangor  wher  the  great  abby  was  ; a parte 
of  the  paroche,  that  is,  as  much  as  lyeth  beyond  Dee 
on  the  north  fide  is  yn  Walfche  Mailor,  and  that  is  as 
half  the  paroche  of  Bangor.  But  the  abbey  ftoode  in 
Ynglyfhe  Mailor,  on  the  hither  and  fouth  fide  of  Dee. 
And  it  is  ploughed  grownd  now  where  the  abby  was 
by  the  fpace  of  a good  Walfche  my le ; and  they  plough 
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up  brines  of  the  monkes,  arid  in  rernehibraunce  were 
digged  up  pecis  of  theyr  clothes  in  fepulchres.  The 
abby  flood  in  a fair  valley  j and  Dee  ran  by  it.  The 
Cumpace  of  it  was  as  of  a waul  lid  towne,  and  yfc't  re- 
maining the  name  of  a gate^  caullid  Forth  Hogan,  by 
the  north,  and  the  name  of  another  caullid  Port  Clays, 
by  the  fouth;  Dee  fyns  chaunging  the  botom  renneth 
iiowr  through  the  mydle  betwyxt  the  two  gates;  one 
being  a mile  dim,  from  the  other;  and  yn  this  grounde 
be  ploughed  up,  foundations  of  fquarid  ftonys,  and 
Romayne  money  is  found  there.”  According  to  fome 
writers,  Pelagius,  Inftitutor  of  the  ferif  called  after 
him  Pelagians,  was  abbot  of  this  monaftery.  His 
name  is  laid  to  have  been  Morgan,  which,  in  the 
Welch  language,  lignifying  fea-born,  was  latinifed  to 
Pelagius,  It  is,  however,  by  others,  denied  that  he 
ever  was  in  England. 

Two  miles  fouth-weft  from  Marchwiale  is  Erthig* 
the  feat  of  Mr.  York. 

Wrexham  is  a large  and  hanafome  town,  delight-* 
fully  lituated  in  a fertile  country,  adjoining  the  Vale 
Royal  of  Chefhire.  The  church  was  erecfted  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  tower  is  140  feet  in  height, 
and  may  be  conlidered  as  a beautiful  fpecimen  of  orna- 
mented Gothic  architecture : within  the  church  are  fome 
haridfome  monuments.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  good 
trade  in  flannels,  manufadlured  in  or  near  the  town , and 
there  are  two  markets  weekly,  on  Monday  and  ThurfdaY. 
Near  Wrexham  is  a foundery  of  cannon.  Five  miles 
to  the  fouth  is  Rtiabon;  in  which  is  Wynnftay,  the 
feat  of  Sir  Watkyn  Williams  Wynne,  once  the  refi- 
dence  of  Madoc  ap  Gryffydd  Mailor,  the  founder  of 
Valle  Crucis  Abbey. 

Four  miles  north-eaft  from  Wrexham  is  Flolt,  at 
town  corporate,  and  governed  by  a mayor.  It  had  an- 
ciently a callle,  called  alfo  Leons  Caftle,  probably 
from  the  Roman  Caftra  Legionis,  or  Lion  Caftle,  as  it 
was  ftyled,  when  it  came  into  the  pofteftion  of  Earl 
Warren,  and  his  fuccdTors,  by  grant  of  Edward  I. 
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1281.  Richard  II.  on  his  departure  from  Ireland* 
depofited  here  his  valuable  jewels,  which  were  furren- 
dered  to  Bolingbroke  before  his  depofal.  Henry  VIII. 
gave  the  lordfhip  to  his  natural  fon,  Henry  Fitzroy, 
Duke  of  Richmond,  in  the  year  1534.  Thomas  Sey- 
mour, the  lord  admiral,  brother  to  the  protestor,  had 
it  in  the  next  reign,  and  formed  here  a magazine  of 
warlike  ftores,  but  forfeited  it  at  his  execution. 

The  parliament  feized  it  in  1643,  but  the  royaliffs 
recovered  it,  and  in  the  year  1645  ^ was  furrendered 
and  demolifhed.  The  lordfhip  is  now  in  the  crown 
under  the  direction  of  the  fleward  of  Bromfield  and 
Yale,  but  a grant  of  the  minerals  w7as  made  to  the 
Grofvenor  family  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  William 
III.  withdrew  his  intended  grant  of  thefe  important: 
domains  to  the  Earl  of  Portland.  This  country  form- 

j 

ed  part  of  Powifland,  which,  when  entire,  reached  in 
a ftraight  line  from  Broxton  hills,  Chefhire,  fouth  to 
Pengwern  Powis,  or  Shrewfbury,  including  a large 
tra£t  in  both  counties,  thence  through  the  Eaftern 
limits,  then  turning  northward,  including  the  cwm- 
mwds  of  Mowddwy,  Edeyrnion,  and  Glyndyfrdwy, 
Merionethfhire,  and  circuiting  part  of  Denbigh,  come 
along  part  of  the  Clwydian  hills  to  the  top  of  Moel- 
fanma,  excepting  the  parts  which  now  conflitute  the 
lordfhips  of  Denbigh  and  Ruthin  ; hence  fouth-eaft  to 
Broxton  hills,  taking  in  Mofedale,  Hopedale,  and 
Maelor,  in  Flintfhire.  The  kingdom  of  Powys  wras 
reduced,  on  the  defeat  of  Brochmel  Yfcythrog,  by  the 
Saxons  at  Chefter,  and  dill  more  by  Offa,  whofe  dyke 
drove  the  princes  from  Shrew'fbury  to  MathravaL 
Roderic  the  Great  added  it  to  his  dominions.  The  two 
heirs  male  of  Powdlland  wrere  drowned  under  Holt 
Bridge  by  John  Earl  Warren  and  Roger  Mortimer. 

Hope,  or  (^ueenhope,  was  Hope  Caftle,  called  in 
JBritifh  Caer  Gurle,  to  w7hich  Edward  I.  retired  wThen 
the  Welch  fell  upon  his  army  by  furprife:  he  gave  it 
to  his  queen  wdro  lodged  here  on  her  way  to  Caernar- 
von ; and  hence  its  name.  It  was  foon  after  deitroyed. 
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Mold,  in  Welch  Guid-cruc,  was  formerly  a c’aftle  of 
the  barons  of  Monthalt.  It  has  a market  on  Satur- 
day. 

Holywell  has  within  the  laft  century,  from  a poof 
village,  become  a.  flourlfhing  town,  containing  up- 
wards of  two  thoufand  inhabitants,  With  a weekly 
market  on  Friday,  It  is  principally  noted  on  ac- 
count of  St  Winifrid’s  well,  the  ftory  of  which  is  re- 
lated in  the  Golden  Legend,  printed  by  Wynkin  de 
Worde,  in  the  year  1512,  and  is  in  fubftance  as  fol- 
lows: St.  Winifrid,  a beautiful  and  devout  virgin, 
having  fled  from  a young  man  called  Cradock,  the  fon 
of  a king  named  Alane,  who  would  have  difhonoured 
her  \ he  purfued  and  overtook  her  near  the  church, 
where,  on  her  refufal  to  yield  to  his  defines,  he  with 
his  fword  cut  off  her  head.  On  the  fpot  where  it  fell, 
there  fuddenly  fprang  up  a fair  well,  yielding  a vaft 
quantity  of  exceeding  clear  water,  yet  famous  for  its 
wondrous  virtues  in  healing  divers  difeafes.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  well  are  to  be  feen  fiones  fpotted  with 
blood,  which  ftains  cannot  by  any  means  be  effaced  ± 
and  round  its  fides  grows  a mofs  of  a fweet  odour. 

St.  Bueno,  a holy  man,  coming  from  the  church 
to  the  fpot  where  the  body  lay,  and  finding  the 
murderer,  who  had  not  pow7er  to  move  from  thence  ; 
he  fir  ft  replaced  the  head,  and  then  by  his  prayers' 
railed  Winifrid  to  life,  and  ftruck  Cradock  fuddenly 
dead  ; whofe  body  turning  black,  was  inftantly  con- 
veyed away  by  fiends.  Soon  after  St.  Bueno  going  to 
Ireland,  ordered  St.  Winifrid  to  fend  him  an  annual 
token,  which  was  to  be  put  on  the  ftrearri  of  the  well, 
from  whence  it  would  be  carried  to  his  place  of  resi- 
dence fifty  miles  beyond  the  fea.  Againflthe  time  ap- 
pointed fine  prepared  him  a chefyble  of  filk,  and  wrap- 
ping it  up  in  a white  mantle,  laid  it  as  directed,  from 
whence  it  was  miraculoufly  conveyed  to  this  holy  man 
through  the  weaves  of  the  fea.  On  the  deceafe  of  St. 
Bueno,  this  holy  virgin  wras  warned  by  a voice  to, call 
bn  St.  Deifer  at  Badvari ; by  St«  Deifer  fhe  svas  di~ 
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recStly  to  go  to  St.  Saturnus  at  Henllan,  and  by  St.  3a-* 
turnus  to  feek  a final  retreat  with  St.  Elerius  at  Gwy- 
therin.  Hither  the  repaired,  founded  a convent  of  nuns, 
received  the  veil  from  the  faint,  and  on  the  death  of 
the  Abbefs  Theonia,  fucceeded  to  that  high  charge. 
She  died  on  the  third  of  November,  fifteen  years  alter 
her  refufeitation  ; but  had  always  a red  circle  round 
her  neck,  where  it  had  been  fevered  from  her  body. 

Here  her  body  refied  in  quiet  near  that  of  her  prede- 
c elf  or  for  five  hundred  years  ; but  a miracle  having 
been  wrought,  as  was  fuppofed  by  her  intercefTion,  on 
a monk  of  Shrewlbury,  the  abbot  determined  on  the 
tranflation  of  her  remains  to  their  monaftery.  Seven 
holy  men  were  deputed  to  folieit  it,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Gwytherin  refufed  to  part  with  fuch  a trea- 
fure.  Vifions  determined  the  former  to  perfift  in  their 
requefl: ; but  at  length,  on  the  declaration  of  the  w ill 
of  heaven  by  another  vifion  to  the  parfon  of  Gwy- 
therin, who  declared  to  his  flock  the  impiety  of  farther 
refiftance,  the  relics  were  delivered  up,  and  carried 
with  triumph  to  the  place  of  deftination. 

'Giraldus  Cambrenfis  (a  man  very  ready  to  relate  any 
ftory),  not  having  mentioned  this  miracle,  gives  room 
to  fuppofe  that  it  was  fabricated  after  this  time,  pro- 
bably by  the  monks  of  Bafingwerk,  whofe  convent  was 
about  half  a mile  diftant  from  this  w-ell,  but  w7as  not 
founded  till  the  year  1312,  above  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  Giraldus’s  journey.  This  well  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  three  high  hills  at  the  eaft  end  of  the 
town  of  Holywell,  called  by  the  Welch  Tre-fynnon, 
or  the  town  of  the  well.  It  is  covered  by  a fmall 
Gothic  building,  faid  to  have  been  eredled  by  the 
Duchefs  of  Richmond,  mother  of  King  Elenry  VII. 
but  by  the  frieze  of  the  outfide  cornice,  which  is  orna- 
mented with  monkeys  and  other  grotefque  figures,  it 
feems  of  more  ancient  date.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
delicacy  and  elegance  of  the  Gothic  work  on  the  out- 
fide of  this  building,  w'hich  forms  a canopy  over  the 
well,,  having  in  the  centre,  and  ferving  as  origin  to  the 
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Gothic  arches,  a circular  fhield,  on  which  is  carved  a 
coat  of  arms,  but  at  prefent  not  diftinguiftiable.  The 
walls  were  formerly  painted : there  is  Hill  remaining 
the  portrait  of  St.  Winifrid.  Here  was  likewife  a 
niche  for  the  virgin  Mary,  but  it  is  now  empty. 

The  water  is  extremely  clear;  the  fpring  boils  up 
like  a cauldron,  and  as  it  turns  a mill  within  a few 
yards  from  its  rife,  it  muft  yield  a great  quantity 
of  water,  though  by  no  means  fo  much  as  the  inhabi- 
tants pretend,  who  fell  a printed  paper  defcribing  the 
wonderful  qualities  of  the  fpring,  wherein  they  efti- 
mate  its  delivery  at  an  hundred  tons  per  minute  : this 
they  pretend  was  determined  by  an  experiment  made 
in  the  year  1731,  by  Mr.  Price,  then  minifter  of  Holy- 
w*ell,  and  feveral  other  gentlemen.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  well  are  fame  ftones  fpotted  with  red,  which  is 
fhewn  as  the  blood  of  St.  Winifrid.  A gentleman 
who  was  educated  in  this  town,  fays,  he  remembers  a 
perfon  being  employed  to  paint  the  ftones  againft  the 
third  of  November,  the  day  of  the  commemoration  of 
that  faint.  The  well  is  an  oblong  fquare,  about  twelve 
feet  long  and  feven  wide.  The  water  paftes  through 
an  arch  into  a fmall  fquare  court ; under  this  arch  the 
catholics  fwim,  it  being  deemed  an  adl  of  penitence. 
Over  this  well  is  a room  ufed  for  a fchool  ; and  in  it 
the  juftices  hold  their  quarter-feftions.  On  a hill,  a 
few  paces  eaft  of  this  building  ftands  the  parifh  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Winifrid;  a fmall  building,  without 
any  marks  of  antiquity. 

About  a mile  to  the  north-eaft  of  Holywell,  are  the 
ruins  of  Bafingwerk,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  Greenfield 
Abbey.  Writers  do  not  agree  in  their  accounts  of  the 
foundation  of  thishoufe;  fome  attribute  it  to  Henry  I. 
and  others  to  Henry  II.  andRanulph  Earl  of  Chefter. 
Tanner  from  very  good  reafons,  fuppofes  it  to  have 
been  founded  by  Ranulph  Earl  of  Chefter,  “ Who 
(fays  he)  feems  to  have  began  a monaftery  here  about 
the  year  1131,  which  was  probably  much  improved, 
and  jpade  an  abbey  for  Ciftertian  monks,  by  King 
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Henry  II.  about  the  year  1159.  The  ruins  of  this 
abbey  hand  about  a mile  eait  of  Holywell,  near  the 
north  fide  of  the  road.  Part  of  the  church,  the  refec- 
tory, and  fome  other  offices,  are  ftiil  remaining,  but  no 
funeral  monuments,  carving,  or  any  other  thing  the 
lead:  ornamented,  except  a piece  of  a broken  crofs 
lying  among  the  ruins.  It  was  built  with  the  reddifh 
grit-llone  found  hereabouts,  and  feems  once  to  have 
been  very  large.  Mod  of  the  arches  of  the  windows 
are  pointed,  though  feveral  of  the  doors  are  circular, 
but  all  quite  plain.  The  dtuation  is  delightful,  com- 
manding an  extenbve  profpecd  of  the  river  Dee, 
Chefter,  Parkgate,  and  the  Lancashire  hills;  near 
thofe  remains  ftan’ds  an  ancient  brick  barn,  driped 
with  timber,  probably  the  granary  formerly  belonging 
to  the  monadery  ; it  is  at  prefent  occupied  by  a tanner 
and  malder.  Here  is  kept  a graveftone,  found  among 
the  ruins,  having  the  following  infcription,  from  the 
date  and  dyle,  of  which,  it  feems  probable,  that  the 
perfon  recorded  was  privately  buried  here  on  account 
<jf  the  fuppofed  famdity  of  the  place. 

h JESUS— MARIA. 

HERE  - LYETH  - TH-E  - BODY  - OF  - GEORGE  - PE 
TRE  - LATE  - OF  - GREENFIELD  - IN  - FLINT 
SHIRE,  ESQ.  SONE  - TO  - W - LORD  - PETRE 
BARON  - OF  - INGLESTON  - IN  - ESSEX  - & 
MARRIED  - ANE  - - RELICT  - OF  - JOHN 

MOSTOIN  - ESO.  - BEING  - Ye  - DAUGHTER 
OF-HENRY  - FOXE  - ESQr.  - WHO  - FOR  - Yc  - RO 
• MANE  t CATIIOLIOUE  - FAITH  - & - LOYAL 
TY  - TO  - HIS  - MAli"-  LEFT  - HIS  - COUNTRY  - 
SPENDING  - PUS  - TIME  - Wh  - GREAT  - 
EDIFICATION  - OF  - HIS  - NEIGHBOURS 
DIED  - AT  - WEXFORD  - Ye  - 26  DAY  - OF  - SEP, 
AN.  - DO.  - 1647.  - AGED  - 34. 

This  abbey,  it  is  faid,  was  inhabited  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century  : part  of  it  has  fince 
b^en  pulled  down  to  build  a houfe  in  the  neighbour*? 
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hood.  A fmall  diftance  weft  of  the  ruins  is  fhewn  an 
ancient  and  decayed  oak,  called  the  Abbot's  Oak,  mea- 
furing  fifteen  feet  two  inches  in  girth.  Near  the 
fouthern  bounds  of  the  monaftery  part  of  the  Offa's 
Dyke  is  ftill  viftble,  which  was  made  from  hence  to 
Chepftow. 

Two  miles  north-weft  from  Holywell  is  Downing, 
the  feat  of  the  late  Thomas  Pennant,  Efq.  well  known 
for  his  abilities  as  a naturaliit  and  topographer;  to 
whofe  labours  the  author  of  the  prefent  work  is  largely 
indebted.  A mile  from  Downing  is  Moftyn  Hall,  the 
feat  of  Sir  Thomas  Moftyn. 

St.  Afaph,  although  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  is  but  a 
fmall  place  of  about  fifty  houfes.  The  cathedral 
church  ftands  within  a large  church-yard,  between 
the  rivers  Elwy  to  the  weft,  and  Clwyd  to  the  eaft, 
in  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  It  is  not  at  prefent  ufed  for 
parochial  fervice.  Tanner  gives  the  following  hiftory 
of  its  foundation,  and  the  events  relative  to  it:  i(  Ken- 
tigern,  bifhop  of  Glafgow,  being  driven  out  of  Scot- 
land, founded  an  epilcopal  feat  and  monaftery  here 
about  the  middle  of  the  fixth  century,  and  became  the 
firft  bifhop.  Upon  his  return  to  Scotland  he  made 
Afaph,  or  Haflaph,  an  eminently  holy  and  good  man, 
his  fucceflor ; and  from  him  both  the  church  and  place 
have  fince  been  called  St.  Afaph.”  But  from  the 
death  of  St.  Afaph,  in  the  year  596,  there  is  no  ac- 
count of  this  monaftery,  and  little  or  no  account  of 
any  bifhop  till  the  year  1143  ; and  though  there  had 
been  a conftant  and  regular  fucceftion  from  that  time, 
yet  by  reafon  of  the  wars  between  the  Englifh  and 
Welch  and  Owen  Glendower’s,  or  Glyndyfrydwy’s 
bellion,  the  cathedral  church,  with  the  bifhops  and 
canons  houfes  were  more  than  once  deftroyed,  and  for 
many  years  in  ruins.  Upon  one  of  thefe  devaluations, 
or  the  fears  of  it,  Bifhop  Anian  II.  endeavoured,  in 
the  year  1278,  to  remove  the  fee  to  Ruthlan,  or 
Rhudlan,  two  miles  northward ; and  King  Edward  If 
granted  his  licence  for  it  in  the  year  1284;  but  this 
did  not  take  effeeft, 
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Befides  the  bifhop,  here  are  a dean,  archdeacon, 
prebendaries,  canons,  vicars  choral,  an  organift,  lay 
clerks  or  tinging  men,  &c.  The  prefent  building, 
ing,  according  to  Browne  Willis,  was  raifed  from  the 
ground  in  the  year  1284  ; but  the  roof  or  upper  part 
having  been  burned  down  about  the  year  1404,  by 
Owen  Glendower,  was,  with  the  infide  ornaments,  re- 
paired as  they  now  remain,  about  the  year  1490,  by 
Bifhop  Richard  Redman,  who  befides  putting  on  a 
roof,  made  the  eaft  window  and  flails  in  the  choir, 
as  may  be  feen  at  this  day,  by  his  arms  remaining  in 
divers  parts  of  this  fabric,  as  they  did  on  the  epis- 
copal throne  before  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1666, 
by  Bifhop  Griffith,  who  did  not  live  to  fee  it  finifhed« 
There  is  but  one  ancient  monument  in  this  cathedral ; 
it  reprefents  a bifhop  iu  his  robes.  Tradition  fays  it 
is  that  of  David  ap  Owen,  who  built  the  bridge  near 
this  town  called  Port  David.  He  died  in  the  year 
1512  : this  however  is  not  politively  afcertained. 

During  the  protedlorfhip  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
poft-road  then  lying  through  this  place,  the  palace  and 
cathedral  were  much  injured  by  the  pollmafter,  one 
Miles,  who  kept  his  office  in  the  former,  and  made 
great  havoc  in  the  choir,  ufing  the  font  as  a trough 
for  watering  his  horfes,  and  tying  up  calves  in  the 
bifhop’s  throne. 

The  town  of  St.  Afaph  lies  fomething  to  the  north  - 
welt  of  die  cathedral.  It  contained,  about  the  vear 
1.720,  nearly  fifty-two  Scattered  houfes.  The  parifh 
church  hands  within  about  150  yards  weft  from  the 
cathedral.  The  epifcopal  palace  is  Situated  about  150 
yards  fouth-weft  of  the  cathedral,  upon  a defcent, 
with  a pleafant  walk  to  it:  the  building  is  large  and 
convenient.  The  deanery  Stands  due  weft  from  the 
cathedral,  on  the  oppolite  fide  of  the  river  Elwy, 
which  runs  under  the  bifhop’s  garden. 

Five  miles  South- call  from  St.  Afaph  is  Bacherig 
Houle,  built  by  fir  Richard  Clough,  a rich  merchant 
of  London,  and,  a?  it  is  Said,  partner  p/ith  fir  Thomas 
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Grefham.  Tradition  fays,  that  out  of  regard  to  his 
native  county,  being  born  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
intended  to  have  introduced  trade  and  manufactures 
into  it,  and  that  he  meant  this  building  and  its  offices 
for  a magazine  of  merchandife  for  this  part  of  the 
kingdom  ; and  moreover  had  formed  a fcheme  of  cut- 
ting a canal  hither  from  Rhudlan,  or  of  making  the 
river  Clwd  navigable  to  this  place.  The  houfe, 
warehoufes,  and  gate,  enclofe  a fquare  court,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a well  ; the  warehoufes  and  gate 
forming  three  (ides,  and  the  houfe  the  fourth.  It  is 
built  with  fmall  but  very  hard  and  fine  bricks,  re- 
ported to  have  been  brought  from  Holland,  being  of 
that  fort  called  clinkers,  It  has  on  it  the  date  1567, 
and  the  initials  of  its  owner  R.  C.  This  houfe  is 
vulgarly  reported  to  have  been  built  by  the  devil  in  one 
night,  on  account  of  the  fmall  time  fpent  in  its  erec- 
tion compared  with  that  ufually  taken  in  like  ftruc- 
tures.  Sir  Richard’s  command  of  money  enabling 
him  to  fet  on  a greater  number  of  workmen ; and 
thofe  perhaps  more  expert  than  were  commonly  em- 
ployed, or  to  be  found  in  the  country.  The  defign  for 
this  edifice,  as  well  as  its  materials,  was  in  all  proba- 
bility imported  from  Holland,  where  thofe  elevated 
pyramidical  roofs,  having  feveral  Pages  of  windows, 
are  extremely  common,  fuch  is  the  weigh ingffioufe  at 
Amfterdam,  called  Poids  de  Dam,  built  in  the  year 
1551,  and  many  others.  The  old  lodge  in  Buffiy 
Park,  faid  to  be  built  from  a defign  made  by  a Dutch 
architect,  in  figure,  particularly  about  the  roof,  re- 
fembles  it  greatly.  Bacherig  Houfe  at  prefent  belongs 
to  Mrs.  Piozzi. 

Difert  is  a fmall  village,  three  miles  to  the  north, 
near  which  are  the  remains  of  Gerri  Caftle,  or  Caftelh 
y Craig  ; probably  Diferth  Caftle,  fortified  by  Henry 
II.  and  razed  by  Llewellyn  ap  Gryffydd.  At  New- 
market, or  Trelawnd,  is  one  of  the  charity- fchools 
which  Dr.  Daniel  Williams,  a diffenting  minifter. 
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founded  in  every  county  in  Wales,  with  81.  a year  to 
each,  except  at  Wrexham,  his  native  place,  where  he 
bequeathed  15I.  The  name  of  Newmarket  feems  to 
have  been  given  it  on  account  of  horfe-races  held  here, 
but  now  difcontinued. 

Two  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Difert  are  the  vef~ 
tiges  of  Preftatyn  Caftle,  a fmall  fortrefs,  probably 
built  by  the  Welch,  but  taken  from  them  by  the 
Engli flu , who  were  poffefted  of  it  in  the  year  1167;  it 
was  delfroyed  by  Owen  Gwynedd,  his  brother  Cad- 
wallader,  and  Rees  prince  of  Wales. 

Three  miles  weft  from  Difert  is  Rhudlan,  for- 
merly one  of  the  moft  refpebfable  towns  in  North 
Wales,  now  a poor  village.  The  caftle  ftands  on  the 
caftern  fide  of  the  river  Ciwyd,  within  two  miles  of 
its  influx  into  the  fea.  It  receives  its  name  from  the 
colour  of  the  foil  whereon  it  is  lituated.  It  was  built, 
according  to  Camden,  by  Llewellyn  ap  Sitfhil,  prince 
of  Wales  ; and  it  is  reported  to  have  been  a principal 
palace  of  the  Welch  princes. 

This  caftle  is  faid,  in  Leland’s  Collecftanea,  to  have 
been  burned  in  the  year  1067,  in  an  ineurfion  made 
by  Harold,  afterwards  king  of  England,  in  retalia^ 
tion  for  the  depredations  committed  by  the  Welch  on 
the  Englifh  borders  ; Griffin,  then  king  of  Wales, 
with  great  difficulty  faving  himfelf  by  embarking  on 
board  a fhip.  When,  or  by  whom,  it  was  rebuilt,  is 
not  faid;  but  it  was  certainly  fhortly  after  re-edificed, 
for,  in  the  year  1098,  it  was  taken  by  Robert,  pro- 
bably from  that  exploit,  furnamed  de  Rhudlan,  ne- 
phew to  Hugh  earl  of  Chefter,  which  feems  to  fhew 
this  fortrefs  muft  have  been  deemed  confiderable. 
Robert  is  faid  to  have  (Lengthened  it  with  additional 
works,  and  it  was  afterwards  repaired,  or  perhaps 
rebuilt,  by  Henry  II.  who  beftowed  it  on  Hugh  Beau- 
champ. The  caftle  is  extenlive,  not  well  fituated, 
nor  conflrudfed  with  tafte  or  elegance,  and  feems  to 
have  been  (Longer  by  art  than  nature. 

„ During  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  this  caftle  was  the 
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'foene  of  much  bufinefs.  It  was  {Lengthened  in  1275^ 
by  that  king,  when  propofing  to  make  war  againft 
Llewellyn  prince  of  Wales.  In  1281,  David  lord  of 
Denbigh,  being  reconciled  to  his  brother  Llewellyn, 
they  laid  liege  to  it ; but  on  the  approach  of  King  Ed- 
ward, who  marched  to  its  fuccour,  they  retired  ; in 
the  mean  time,  this,  together  with  the  cafties  of 
Aberyftwith  and  Flint,  were  taken  by  Rice,  the  foil 
of  Malgon  and  Griffith  ap  Meridith  ap  Owen,  at  the 
head  of  the  gentry  of  South  Wales,  though  it  feems 
as  if  they  abandoned  it  on  the  king’s  arrival,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  relided  there  very  foon  after. 

In  1283,  Eleanor  queen  of  England  was  delivered 
of  a princefs  ; and  the  king  kept  his  Chriftmas  here. 
The  Englilh  parliament  wras  held  here  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  and  the  llatute  of  Rhudlan  is  ft  ill  in 
force.  In  the  twenty-firft  year  of  that  king,  John 
Roman  Was  in  full  parliament  condemned  for  excom- 
municating the  bifhop  of  Durham,  while  he  was  in 
the  king’s  fervice  ; however  on  his  fubmiffion  he  was 
fined  four  thoufand  marks  to  the  king  ; and  this  fine, 
according  to  tradition,  was  given  towards  repairing 
the  caftle.  In  the  year  1399,  this  caftle  was  feized 
by  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  previous  to  the  de^ 
pofition  of  Richard  II.  who  dined  here  in  company 
with  that  earl  in  his  way  to  Flint  Caftle,  from  whence 
he  was  carried  prifoner  to  London, 

One  of  the  towers  of  the  caftle  is  called  Twry 
Brenin,  or  the  king’s  tower  ; and  below  the  hill,  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  we  find  another  apart  from  the 
caftle,  called  Twr  Silod. 

Offa  king  of  Mercia,  and  Meredydh  king  of  Dyveds 
died  in  the  battle  fought  at  Rhudlan,  in  the  year  794. 
Rhudlan  Caftle  belongs  to  the  crown : near  it  was 
formerly  a priory  of  black  friars,  as  early  as  the  year 
1268,  granted  to  Henry  ap  Harry;  its  ruins  were 
lately  Handing,  and  belonged  to  Robert  Davis, 

Here  was  hkewife  an  hofpital. 


3S0  London  to  Bewdley  and  Cleobury . 

Abergeley  is  fituated  near  the  Irifh  Sea,  and  fre- 
quented for  the  fake  of  fea  bathing  ; with  a market 
on  Saturday.  About  a mile  from  it  is  a perpendicular 
mountain  or  limeftone  rock,  called  Cefn  Oga, 
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BEWDLEY  is  fituated  on  the  Severn.  According 
to  tradition,  this  town  is  faid  to  have  been  within  the 
jurifdidxion  of  the  Marches  of  W ales  ; but  by  a ftatute 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  is  made  a parcel  of  the 
county  of  Worcefier.  It  takes  its  prefent  name  from 
its  agreeable  fituation  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  over 
the  weftern  bank  of  the  Severn.  The  ceremony  of 
Prince  Arthur's  marriage  was  performed  here,  himfelf 
attending  in  perfon,  with  Katharine  of  Arragon  by 
proxy,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1499  > an^  here  his  corpfe 
refled  in  the  year  1502,  in  its  wTay  from  Ludlow  to 
Worcefier  for  interment.  Formerly  there  wTere  two 
weekly  markets  on  Wednefdayand  Saturday;  but  the 
Wedhefday’s  market  is  difeontinued.  It  is  a borough 
town,  and  fends  two  members  to  the  Britifh  parlia- 
ment ; and  is  governed  by  a bailiff,  aldermen,  and 
burgefies,  The  fituation  of  Bewdley,  in  the  midft  of 
a populous  and  manufacturing  county,  has  made  it 
longva  flourifhing  town.  Several  trades  are  exercifed 
here.  Tannery  has  been  long  an  effablifhed  bufinefs3 
The  Dutch  and  failors  caps  made  here  are  valued  for 
the  excellence  of  the  napping  ; they  feem  to  have  been 
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%vorn  all  over  England,  by  all  ranks  of  people,  till 
the  introduction  of  fur  hats  by  the  French  refugees,  in 
the  year  1685.  The  manufacture  of  horn  employs  a 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  church  of  Bewdley  is  a chapel  of  cafe  to  Rib- 
besford,  a village  a little  to  the  fouth  ; where  is  an 
ancient  moated  houfe,  in  which  was  found  the  manu- 
i'cript  copy  of  the  life  of  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

Tickenhill,  now  a fmall  village  a little  to  the  eaft, 
is  faid  to  have  originally  given  name  to  the  whole, 
afterwards  changed  to  Bewdley. 

At  Alvechurch,  or  Allchurch,  a little  way  from 
Bewdley,  w7as  an  hofpital  or  almfhoufe,  founded  by 
Nicholas  Lewknor  of  Hadzor,  in  the  year  1580. 

On  Waffal  Hill,  two  miles  north  of  Bewdley,  are 
the  veftiges  of  an  ancient  camp ; and  another  at 
Whichbury  Hill,  at  fome  difiance,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  call  up  by  Henry  IV.  when  he  blocked  up  Owen 
Glendower,  after  burning  Worcefter. 

At  Hexton,  in  the  parifh  of  Over  Arley,  four  miles 
north  from  Bewdley,  grindltones  are  dug.  There  are 
fome  monuments  of  the  Littletons  in  Arley  Church. 

Cleobury,  or  Cleobury  Mortimer;  is  iituated  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  Temd,  near  a range  of  hills  called 
Clee  Hills : it  has  a market  on  Thurfday.  Near  the 
church  a caftle  was  built  by  Hugh  de  Mortimer,  which 
was  foon  after  totally  razed  by  Henry  II. 

The  Clee  Hills  are  of  confiderable  height,  and 
abound  in  coal,  limeftone,  and  iron  ore. 

At  Woodhoufe,  near  Cleobury,  w:as  a priory  of 
friars  eremites  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine,  founded 
by  the  family  of  Turherville  on  their  coming  to  Eng- 
land, about  the  year  1250.  At  the  Di  Ablution  it  was 
granted  to  Thomas  Reeve  and  George  Cotton, 
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BROSELEY  is  fituated  in  the  midft  of  coal  mines, 
and  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  tobacco  pipes. 
In  the  year  1711,  a fmall  well  was  difeovered  here,  fo 
impregnated  with  fulphur,  that  on  the  application  of  a 
candle  the  ftream  took  fire.  Here  is  a market  on 
Wednefday.  The  iron  bridge,  confiding  of  only  one 
large  arch,  was  caft  in  Coalbrook  Dale. 

In  Coalbrook  Dale,  and  neighbourhood,  there  arc 
large  iron  founderies,  and  fome  fprings  of  native  tar. 

About  two  miles  eaft  from  the  iron  bridge  is  Made- 
lev,  or  Madeley  Market ; whole  market,  long  difeon- 
tinued,  has  lately  been  revived,  and  is  now  held, 
weekly  on  Friday. 
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DEDDINGTON  is  a large  town,  and  anciently 
fent  members  to  parliament,  but  has  loft  that  privi- 
lege. The  canal  from  Birmingham  to  Oxford  pafies 
near  the  town ; and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  fome 
medicinal  fprings.  It  has  a market  on  Saturday. 

At  Adderbury  is  a feat  of  the  duke  of  Buccleugh, 
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AT  Studley,  in  the  parifti  of  Beckley,  adjoining  to 
Stanton,  was  a priory  of  Benedidtine  nuns,  founded- by 
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Bernard  de  St.  Valery,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Ili 
granted  to  John  Croke. 

Klip,  or  Ghiftlip,  is  the  native  place  of  Edward 
the  Confefifor,  whofe  father,  King  Ethelred,  had  a 
palace  here  near  to  the  church  ; the  chapel  of  which 
was  feme  time  ufed  as  a barn,  but  was  taken  down 
and  rebuilt  fome  years  fince,  fo  that  nothing  of  the 
ancient  building  remains;  The  font,  in  which  it  was 
faid  Edward  was  baptized,  was  long  ufed  at  the  Fea- 
thers Inn  for  a walking  bafon. 

A little  to  the  eafl  of  Iflip  lies  Ottmoor,  a low 
plain,  fubjedt  to  inundations.  Near  the  edge  of  which y 
at  Gtteley,  in  the  parifh  of  Oddington,  fir  Robert 
Gait  founded  an  abbey  of  Ciftertian  monks*  which 
w7as  foon  after  removed  to  Thame. 

Merton,  four  miles  north-eafi:  from  Iflip*  is  by 
fome  fuppofed  the  place  where  a battle  wras  fought  be- 
tween the  Saxons  under  Ethelred  and  Alfred,  and  the 
Danes,  in  the  year  871  ; while  others  place  the  trank 
adlion  at  Merdon,  in  Wiltfhire. 
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WADDESDON  is  remarkable  for  having  thre£ 
redlors,  and  three  feveral  endowed  portions  of  equal 
value  in  the  king’s  books ; each  minifier  has  his  time 
of  officiating,  and  portion  of  the  redborv. 
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Two  miles  fouth -eaft  from  Waddefdon  is  Eythorpj, 
the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Chefterfield, 

About  two  miles  fouth  from  Ham  Green  is  Lud* 
gerfhall,  or  Letherfall,  where  was  an  alien  priory  or 
hofpital,  fubordinate  to  an  hofpital  at  Wiftand  in  Pi- 
cardy. \ 

Bicefter  is  fttuated  near  a fmall  ftreafn  that  runs 
into  the  Charwell.  It  is  tolerably  large  and  well* 
built,  with  a large  market  weekly  on  Friday.  Here 
is  a conflderable  manufacture  of  leather  flippers.  A 
monaftery  for  a prior  and  eleven  black  canons  was 
founded  here  by  Gilbert  Baflfet,  lord  of  Hedingdon, 
in  the  year  1182,  granted  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk.  In 
the  year  1355,  a licence  wras  obtained  by  Nicholas 
Jordan,  to  found  an  hofpital  ; but  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  w^as  ever  built, 

Caversfield,  two  miles  north  of  Bicefter*  is  by 
fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  place  where  Caraufius  was 
aflaflinated  by  Allectus  \ and  fomewhere  near  thefpot 
on  which  Aulus  Plautius  obtained  a victory  over  the 
Tons  of  Cunobeline. 

About  two  miles  fouth  from  Bicefter,  at  Alchefter? 
are  traces  of  a Roman  city,  fquare,  wdth.  a ditch  and 
bank  facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  crofled  by 
four  ftreets. 

At  Ardley,  or  Audley  Stretton,  three  miles  north* 
weft  from  Bicefter,  are  the  ruins  of  a caftle. 
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AT  Kilburn,  in  the  parilh  of  Hampftead,  there  are 
Tome  medicinal  fprings.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  a 
convent  of  Benedi<£line  nuns  was  founded  here  by 
Herbert,  abbot,  and  Ofbert,  the  prior  of  Weftminfter, 
In  an  hermitage  built  by  one  Godwin  ; which  was 
granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  the  earl  of  Warwick. 

Edgeware  is  fituated  on  the  borders  of  Hertford- 
fhire;  and  has  a fmall  market  on  Thurfday,  not  very 
well  attended.  The  Watling-ftreet  paffes  by  from 
London. 

A late  duke  of  Chandoe  built  near  this  town,  one 
of  the  moft  noble  feats  in  England  called  Canons,  which 
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he  furnifhed  at  fuch  vaft  expence,  that  it  had  fcarce 
its  equal  in  the  kingdom.  The  great  faioon  or  hall 
was  painted  by  Paolucci,  and  the  plaiftering  and  gild- 
ing of  the  houfe  was  done  by  the  famous  Italian  Per- 
gocti , The  columns  fupporting,  the  building  were  all 
of  marble.  The  grand  flaireafe  wras  extremely  fine  ; 
the  Heps  were  marble,  and  every  hep  was  one  whole 
piece,  twenty-two  feet  in  length.  The  gardens  were 
well  defigned,  and  the  canals  large  and  noble.  The 
chapel  was  a Angularity,  both  in  its  building,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  workmanfhip  ; and  the  duke  maintained 
there,  at  one  time,  a full  choir,  and  had  divine  wor- 
ihip  performed  writh  the  bell  mulic,  after  the  manner 
of  the  chapel  royal : but  all  this  grandeur  was  foon  at 
an  end.  The  furniture  and  curiohties  were  brought 
to  public  audlion  ; and  this  fuperb  edifice  quite  de- 
molifhed.  The  land  w'hereon  this  ftrudlure  was  erecled 
was  purchafed  by  Mr.  Hallet,  an  eminent  cabinet- 
maker, who  acquired  a large  fortune  in  that  bufinefs  ; 
end  he  built  an  elegant  final!  houfe  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  duke  of  Chandos’s  large  and  magnificent  feat. 

Canons  is  now  the  feat  of  Mr.  O’Kelly. 

Four  miles  from  Edgeware  is  Pinner,  a pl-eafant 
village  ; and  formerly  a market  town. 

Two  miles  is  Ruilip,  or  Rifelip,  where  there  was  a 
priory  of  Benedidlines,  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Bee  it 
Normandy,  founded  by  Ernulph  de  Hefdin,  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  or  his  fon  Rufus.' 
At  the  final  fupprcffion,  it  was  veiled  in  King’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

At  Stanmore,  on  the  left,  is  the  feat  of  Mr.  Drum- 
mond. At  the  end  of  Stanmore  are  feveral  feats. 
In  the  parifh  of  Stanmore  was  a priory  of  canons. 

At  the  entrance  of  Bufhey  Heath,  on  the  left,  js 
Bentley  Houfe,  on  the  fite  of  a priory  of  canons, 
founded  before  the  year  1248,  the  feat  of  the  marquis 
of  Abercorn.  There  are  many  handfome  houfes  on 
and  near  this  heath.  » 
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Watford,  by  the  fide  of  the  Coin,  is  a town  of  one 
flreet,  rifing  gradually  the  whole  length,  a mile.  It 
is  a clean  town,  and  has  a weekly  market  on  Tuefday. 

Through  Watford,  on  the  left,  is  Cafhiobury  Park, 
the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Effex.  A little  beyond  Watford, 
a road  to  the  right  leads  to  St.  Albans  ; another  to 
the  left  to  Rickmanfworth,  three  miles. 

Rickmanfworth,  or  Rickmerfworth,  is  fituated  at 
the  fouth-weft  extremity  of  Hertfordfhire,  near  to  the 
counties  of  Middlefex  and  Bucks,  on  the  river  Coin. 
It  has  a market  on  Saturday. 

Juft  by  is  More  Park,  which  belonged  to  George 
Neville  archbifhop  of  York,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
and  afterwards  to  Cardinal  Wolfey,  who  built  a feat 
here.  It  now  belongs  to  fir  Lawrence  Dundas.  Sir 
Thomas  White,  founder  of  Gloucefter  Hall  and  New 
College,  Oxford,  was  a native  of  Rickmanfworth. 

Kings  Langley  took  its  name  from  a houfe  which 
Henry  III.  built  here  near  the  church,  of  which 
forne  ruins  are  lPill  vifible.  Edmund,  fon  of  Ed- 
ward III.  was  born  and  buried  here,  as  was  like- 
wife  his  wife  Ifabel,  as  well  as  feveral  other  noble 
perfons.  Near  the  palace  a houfe  of  preaching  friars 
was  faid,  to  be  firft  founded  by  Roger  fon  of  Robert 
Helle,  an  Englifh  baron  ; faid  to  be  Roger  Lacy,  fo 
called  for  playing  the  devil  with  the  Welch;  after- 
wards enlarged  and  enriched  by  the  munificence  of  the 
Kings  Edward  I.  II.  III.  and  IV.  fo  as  to  exceed 
all  other  houfes  of  this  order  in  the  kingdom.  At 
the  Diffolution  it  w?as  granted  to  Edward  Grimfion. 

One  mile  eaft  from  King’s  Langley  is  Abbots 
Langley,  fo  called  becaufe  it  belonged  to  the  abbey  of 
St.  Albans.  Here,  it  is  faid,  Nicolas  Breakfpear, 
afterwards  Pope  Adrian  IV.  w7as  born  ; and  there  is  a 
farm  in  the  parifh  yet  called  Breakfpear. 

One  mile  and  a half  from  Two  Waters  is  Hemel 
Hempftead,  fituated  on  the  fmall  river  Gade.  It  is 
governed  by  a bailiff,  and  has  a large  corn-market  on 
Thurfday.  Making  lace  and  plaiting  of  draw  for  hats 
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principal  employment  of  the  women  and  children 
this  part  of  the  country  : and  every  other  market 
day  is  particularly  attended  for  the  fale  and  purchafe 
of  plaiting  : and  great  fums  are  annually  returned  for 
this  article  only. 

Berkhamflead  is  a conliderable  town,  chiefly  of  one 
ftreet,  fltuated  near  the  river  Coin  and  the  new  canal. 
It  boafls  of  its  antiquity,  and  was  probably  a Roman 
Ilation. 

Berkhamflead  Caflle  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
palace  of  the  king’s  of  Mercia;  among  whom  W:th- 
red,  king  of  Kent  and  Mercia,  in  the  year  697, 
held  a great  council  at  this  place,  and  probably  in 
this  caflle  ; whereat  Birtwmld  archbilhop  of  Canter- 
bury preflded  ; Gybmund  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  and 
divers  other  prelates  and  great  perfonages  "were  pre- 
fent. 

After  the  battle  of  Haftings,  William  the  Con- 
queror halted  here  for  fome  days  with  his  army,  in 
order  to  meet  archbilhop  Lanfran-c,  wdth  the  great 
lords  and  nobles  of  England  ; and  here  he  received 
their  oaths  of  allegiance,  on  his  folemn  engagement 
by  oath  to  obferve  and  keep  inviolable  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  which  the  preceding  kings  of 
England,  efpecially  King  Edward,  had  ordained. 
Notwithflanding  this  engagement,  he  feized  the  eftates 
of  many  of  the  great  Englifh  land-holders,  and  gave 
them  to  his  Norman  followers.  Among  thefe  dona- 
tions was  the  town  of  Berkhamflead,  w?hich  he  gave 
to  his  half-brother,  Robert  earl  of  Mortain,  who  for* 
tified  the  eaftle  with  a double  trench  and  rampart. 
On  William  earl  of  Mortain,  his  fon,  engaging  in  a 
rebellion  againft  Henry  I.  in  Normandy,  all  his  eflates 
in  England  were  feized,  and  his  caflle  razed  to  the 
ground  ; by  which  this  towm  and  manor  came,  to  the 
crown,  where  it  remained  till  the  year  1206,  7th  of 
John,  when  that  king  granted  the  caflle  and  honour 
of  Berkhamflead  to  JeofFry  Fitz-Piers,  earl  of  Efiex, 
with  the  knight’s  fee  thereto  belonging;  in  fee-farm, 
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for  iool.  per  annum,  to  hold  him,  and  the  heirs  of 
his  body  by  Aveline,  then  his  wife. 

In  the  year  1215,  this  caftle  and  town  were  again 
in  the  crown  : for  when  the  barons  lay  ftill,  King 
John  pofTeffed  himfelf  of  the  caftle,  and  appointed 
Ranulph,  the  German,  to  have  the  cuftodv  thereof. 

When  Louis,  the  dauphin  of  France,  invaded  this 
realm,  in  the  year  1216,  he  laid  fiege  to  this  caftle  ; 
the  garrifon  taking  advantage  of  the  negligence  of  the 
befiegers,  made  two  fuccefsful  fallies,  taking  divers 
chariots,  proviftons,  and  a banner  of  William  earl  of 
Mandeville  \ but  after  a long  liege,  the  king  com- 
manded them  to  yield  it  up  to  the  dauphin. 

In  the  fecond  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  this 
caftle  was  again  in  the  crown,  and  by  that  king  given 
to  Richard,  his  younger  brother,  for  his  good  fervices 
at  the  fiege  of  the  caftle  of  Riole  in  France  ; but  he 
fhortly  after  took  it  away  from  him,  on  account  of  a 
difpute ; but  from  the  interpolition  of  the  earls  of 
Pembroke  and  Chefter,  it  was  reftored  to  him,  and 
was  held  by  Edmund  his  fon,  earl  of  Cornwall. 
Richard  III.  is  faid  to  have  been  born  at  this  caftle  ; 
and  here  died  Cicely,  daughter  of  Ralph  Nevil  earl 
of  Weftmoreland,  mother  of  King  Edward  IV. 

Since  this  time  this  caftle  and  honour  have  been 
annexed  to  the  dukedom  of  Cornwall,  and  appro- 
priated to  the  princes  of  Wales  fucceftively. 

This  caftle  was  of  an  oval  form,  furrounded  by  a 
double  ditch  and  ramparts  of  earth  ; thefe  are  ftill  re- 
maining. The  whole  life,  ditches  included,  accord- 
ing to  the  prefent  occupier,  meafures  about  eleven 
acres.  A few  fragments  of  the  furrounding  wall's  are 
ftanding  here  and  there,  but  none  that  retain  any 
marks  of  ornament.  South-eaft  of  the  area  of  the 
caftle  is  a high  artificial  mount,  on  which  the  keep 
formerly  flood:  it  is  called  the  tower-hill,  and  mea- 
fu  res  forty  feet  diameter  on  the  fop  ; a wall,  now  over- 
grown with  trees,  Ihrubs,  and  brambles,  runs  up  to 
the  top  of  it.  There  is  another  rmocnt  much  fnialler, 
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near  the  weftern  fide  or  extremity.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  building  here  at  different  times.  On 
digging  within  the  area  of  the  caflle,  two  brick  floors 
or  pavements,  one  a few  feet  under  the  other,  were 
difcovered.  A fmall  cottage  has  been  built  out  of  the 
ruins,  wherein  the  tenant  refides. 

Queen  Elizabeth  granted  it  to  fir  Edward  Carey, 
who  built  out  of  its  ruins  a large  houfe,  beautifully 
fituated  on  the  hill ; hut  two  thirds  of  it  were  burned 
when  lord  treafurer  Wefton  lived  in  it.  John  Sayer, 
Efq.  chief  cook  to  Charles  II.  bought  and  repaired  it. 
It  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Roper.  The  manor-houfe  was 
a nurfery  for  King  James  Ts.  children,  Henry  anti 
Charles.  The  caftle  ^as  fortified  with  a double  moat, 
the  firft  enclofing  four  or  five  acres,  the  fecond  to  the 
fouth,  about  two,  and  a high  keep  to  the  north, 
falling  into  the  great  outer  moat.  Here  were,  in  the 
reign  of  John,  hofpitals  of  poor,  lick,  and  lepers, 
dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptift  and  Evangelift  and  S$. 
Leonard,  and  one  to  St.  James,  whofe  well  remains. 

The  church  is  large,  and  in  it  are  fome  good  ifio- 
numents.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  church-yard  is  ^ 
large  free-fchool  founded  by  J.  Incent,  dean  of  St, 
Pauls,  who  was  born  here.  Dr.  Ken,  bifhop  of  Win* 
chefter,  was  a native  of  this  town. 

Four  miles  north  from  Berkhamftead  is  Little  Gad* 
defden,  the  birth  place  of  John  Gaddefden,  who 
flourifhcd  about  the  beginning  of  the  . fourteenth  cen- 
tury, as  royal  phyfician.  He  is  mentioned  by  Chai> 
eer  ; but  Dr.  Friend  had  no  great  opinion  of  his  abi- 
lities. 

Tring  was  anciently  a confiderable  town,  and  gave 
name  to  the  hundred.  It  has  now  a good  market  on 
Friday. 

Three  miles  fouth  from  Tring  is  Ivinghoe,  fituated 
on  the  fide  of  fome  chalk  hills,  which  command  an 
extenfive  view,  fo  as  to  fee  on  a clear  day  thirty-fix 
different  parifh  churches.  The  market,  once  very 
large,  is  now  fmall ; but  ftill  held  on  Saturday, 
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About  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  town  is  a wood 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Bridgwater,  which,  it  is 
faid,  may  be  feen  from  the  fouth  near  Portfmouth, 
and  from  the  north  as  far  as  Derbyfhire. 

About  three  miles  from  the  town  is  Afhridge,  a feat 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Bridgewater,  where  wTas  ori- 
ginally a college  for  a re  cl  or  and  twenty  canons  of  the 
order  called  Bon  Hommes,  founded  by  Edmund  earl  of 
Cornwall,  in  the  year  1285.  In  the  centre  of  the 
boufe,  in  a fine  fquare,  is  a large  bafon  of  water,  with 
a reprefentation  of  Jonah  difeharged  from  the  Whale's 
belly  ; and  round  it  cloifters,  adorned  with  hiftorical 
paintings,  but  running  to  decay.  Within  the  houfe 
is  a bed  and  chair  in  needlework  by  the  princefs,  af- 
terwards Queen  Elizabeth  : the  fame  bed  from  which 
fhe  was  taken  and  carried  to  the  tower  by  order  of  her 
lifter  Mary. 

About  a mile  from  it  was  a convent  of  Benedidfine 
nuns,  founded  by  Henry  de  Blois,  bifhop  of  Win* 
chefter,  about  the  year  1160,  which  was  granted  to  fir 
John  Dance.  There  is  faid  to  have  been  a fubterra- 
neous  palTage  between  Afhridge  and  this  convent. 

About  a mile  from  Ivinghoe  is  a hill  named  Wad- 
den,  ; on  which  it  is  fuppofed  facrifices  were  formerly 
burned  ; and  from  it  may  be  feen  fix  others,  dedicated 
to  the  days  of  the  week.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  is 
a ditch,  thought  to  be  the  boundary  between  the  king- 
dom of  Mercia  and  the  Eaff  Angles.  The  river  Oufe 
rifes  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Brackley  (which,  fays  Camden,  means  Fernbed)  is 
fituated  near  the  Oufe,  at  the  edge  of  North  am  pton- 
fhire  ; and  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  flourifhed  greatly, 
till  it  was  deftroyed  by  the  Danes.  It  revived,  and, 
after  the  Conqueft,  was  made  a ftaple  for  wool,  and 
incorporated.  Though  much  reduced  from  its  ancient 
importance,  it  has  yet  two  churches ; is  governed  bv 
a mayor  and  aldermen,  and  fends  two  members  to 
parliament.  The  market  is  on  Wednefday. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  Robert 
earl  of  Leicefter  founded  here  an  hofpital  for  a matter 
and  brethren,  dedicated  to  St.  James  and  St.  John  ; 
which,  in  the  year  1484,  was  united  to  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  Here  was  another  hofpital,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Leonard,  before  the  year  1291.  There  is 
now  a free  grammar-fchool,  and  a charity-fchool. 

Kineton,  according  to  Camden,  owes  its  name  to 
an  ancient  market  for  cows.  Henry  I.  in  the  grant 
which  he  made  of  it  to  the  canons  of  Kenilworth, 
calls  it  Chinton.  Here  was  a cattle,  in  which,  it  is 
Hid,  King  John  refidcd,  and  left  his  name  to  a well 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill ; perhaps  it  may  have  received 
its  name  from  its  being  a royal  refidence,  viz.  King- 
town.  It  has  a market  on  Tuefday. 

Four  miles  north-eatt  from  Kineton  is  Itchington 
Eifnops,  on  the  fmall  river  Itchen,  wdiich  runs  into 
the  Leame.  This  place  receives  its  name  of  Bifhops 
from  its  having  belonged  to  the  bifhop  of  Litchfield 
and  Coventry.  It  had  once  a market. 

The  battle  of  Edgehill  was  fought  about  two  miles 
from  Kineton. 

Near  Compton  Verney,  is  a feat  of  lord  Willoughby. 

About  a mile  north-weft  from  Wellelburn  Hatting 
i-s  Charlcot,  long  the  feat  of  the  Lucys.  Thomas, 
who  built  the  houfe  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  is  fa  id 
to  have  driven  Shakefpeare  from  the  country  for  heal- 
ing his  deer. 

At  Thelesford,  anciently  Tevelsford,  or  Theftef- 
ford,  about  a mile  to  the  north  of  Charlcot,  a houfe 
of  Maturins,  or  Trinitarian  friars  for  the  redemption 
of  captives,  was  founded  by  William  fon  of  W alter 
de  Charlecot,  who  affumed  the  name  of  Lucy,  in  the 
reign  of  King  John.  The  ttte  was  granted  to  William 
Whorwood  and  William  Walter. 

Warwick  is  fifuated  on  the  Avon,  almoft  in  the 
centre  of  the  counfv.  It  is  ancient,  and  was  by  the 
£>ritons  called  Caer  Guarvic,  and  Caer  Leon,  all 
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the  ways  leading  to  it,  from  the  four  cardinal  points, 
are  cut  through  a rock  of  freeftone,  on  which  it  hands. 
The  Romans  had  a fort  here,  which  the  Pidls  and 
Scots  demolifhed  ; and  when  repaired  by  Caradiacus  at 
the  head  of  the  Silures,  it  was  taken  and  garrifoned  by 
Oftorius,  after  which  it  was  again  ruined  ; but  Con* 
ftantius,  father  of  Uther  Pendragon,  rebuilt  it.  After 
this  it  fuffered  very  much  from  the  Saxons  and  Danes ; 
but,  in  the  year  91 1,  Ethelfleda,  a noble  lady  of  the 
Mercians,  reftored  it  to  the  fiourifhing  hate  in  which 
It  was  found  by  the  Normans.  That  it  was  fortified 
with  walls  and  a ditch,  is  manifeft.  It  fent  members 
to  parliament  from  the  firft ; it  is  governed  by  a mayor, 
recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  &c. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  1694,  this  town  was  alrnoft 
burned  down,  by  an  accidental  fire,  to  the  damage  of 
near  ioo,oool.  It  was  rebuilt  with  freeftone,  dug  on 
the  fpot.  In  its  rocks  are  alfo  made  wells  and  cel- 
lars, and  the  defcent  from  it  every  way  always  keeps 
it  clean.  Its  ftreets,  which  are  fpacious  and  regular,  all 
meet  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  wdfich  is  ferved  with 
water  by  pipes,  from  fprings  half  a mile  oft".  Though 
it  is  populous,  it  has  but  two  parifti  churches  ; it  had 
once  fix,  and  as  many  monafteries.  Here  is  a ftrong 
caftle,  formerly  the  feats  of  the  earls  of  Warwick. 
The  rock  it  ftands  on  is  forty  feet  higher  than  the 
Avon,  but  on  the  north  fide  it  is  even  with  the  town. 
The  markets  are  on  Wednefday  and  Saturday. 

The  caftle  is  fituated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Avon  : neither  the  time  of  its  eredfion,  or  its  founder, 
are  known.  Some  afcribing  it  to  the  Romans  ; others 
to  Cymbeline,  the  Britifh  king ; and  Dugdale,  though 
he  fpeaks  but  doubtfully  from  the  authority  of  Rous, 
afcribes  it  to  Ethelftede,  or  Ethelfleda,  daughter  of 
King  Alfred,  -who,  according  to  that  monk,  in  the 
year  915,  caufed  the  dungeon  to  be  made  ; which  w;as 
a ftrong  tower,  railed  on  a high  artificial  mount  of 
earth  near  the  river.  “ It  appears,”  fay  the  author 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Houfe  of  Greville,  “ by  Do  me  ft 
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day  Book,  that  the  cable  belonged  to  the  crown  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward  the  Confeffor,  as  a fpecial 
ftrong  hold  for  the  defence  of  the  midland  part  of  the 
kingdom  ; and  that  Turkill  was  governor  thereof  for 
the  king,”  Some  remains  of  this  ancient  work  were 
vifible  in  Dugdale’s  time  ; the  mount  is  hill  to  be  feen 
on  the  well  fide  of  the  prefent  cable. 

At  the  Conqueft,  William  employed  Turkill  de 
Warwick,  before-named,  to  enlarge  and  fortify  it; 
for  which  purpofe  four  (Rous  fays  twenty-fix)  houfes, 
belonging  to  the  monks  of  Coventry,  were  dellroyed  ; 
but  on  its  completion,  he  entrubed  it  to  the  c jbody  of 
Henry  de  Newburgh,  his  countryman,  whom  he  creat- 
ed earl  of  Warwick.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  on  the  arrival  of  Henry  II.  when 
duke  of  Normandy,  Gundred  countefs  of  Warwick 
delivered  it  up  to  that  prince,  turning  out  the  foLdiers 
of  Stephen. 

In  the  fifteenth  year  of  Henry  II.  that  king,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rebellion  of  Prince  Henry  his  fpn,  caufed 
it  to  be  garrifoned  ; at  which  time,  Bertram  de  Verr 
don,  fheriff  of  the  fibre,  charged  61.  13s.  4d.  for  20 
quarters  of  bread-corn  ; 20s.  tor  the  like  quantity  of 
malt;  loos,  for  50  oxen,  faited  down  ; 30s.  forgo 
cheefes  ; and  20s.  for  fait  ; all  expended  for  the  vic- 
tualling of  this  cable  : and  the  enfuing  year,  the  fame 
fheriff  accounted  for  30I.  10s.  8d.  for  the  foldiers  pay, 
and  5I.  7s.  1 id.  for  repairs.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  Will  iam  Mauduit,  the  then  earl,  tiding  with 
fhe  King  againft  the  barony  this  place  was  furprifed 
by  John  Giffard,  governor  of  Kenilworth  Cable  ; who 
demolished  the  walls  from  tower  to  tower,  and  car- 
ried him  and  his  countefs  prifoners  to  Kenilworth  ; 
where  they  were  kept  till  ranforned  by  the  payment  of 
1900  marks.  The  walls  were  rebuilt,  and  the  cable 
repaired,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  by  Thomas  Mau- 
duit, fo  famous  for  his  gallant  behaviour  at  the  battles 
pf  CreiTy  and  Poicliers. 

Richard  II.  pn  taking  the  reins  of  .government  into 
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his  own  hands,  difmiffed  his  privy-counfellors ; among 
whom  was  Thomas  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  who 
retiring  to  his  eftate,  amufed  himfelf  with  building. 
He  eredled  the  remarkable  tower  at  the  north-eaft 
corner,  called  Guy’s  Tower ; the  coft  of  which  was 
395I.  5s.  2d.  Its  walls  are  ten  feet  thick.  He  alfo 
completed  the  body  of  the  collegiate  church  of  our 
Lady  of  Warwick  ; both  of  which  were  finifhed  in 
the  year  1394.  This  earl  was  afterwards  feized  by 
order  of  Richard,  at  a feaft,  to  which  he  was  invited 
by  that  king  : in  the  twenty-firft  year  of  whofe  reign, 
he  was  condemned  by  the  parliament  to  lofe  his  head, 
for  having  appeared  in  arms  with  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cefter.  The  fentence  was  remitted  at  the  folicitation 
of  the  earl  of  Salifbury : his  eftates  were,  however, 
forfeited,  and  the  cuftody  of  the  caftle  given  to  John  de 
Clinton;  but  that  and  the  manor  of  Warwick,  with 
many  fair  lordlhips  of  his  inheritance,  were  foon  after 
granted  to  Thomas  Holland,  earl  of  Kent,  and  his 
heirs  male.  Beauchamp  was  fent  to  the  Ifle  of  Man, 
there  to  remain  prifoner  for  life ; but  the  fame  year 
was  brought  back  to  the  Tower,  where  he  continued 
till  the  revolution  in  favour  of  Henry  IV.  which  re- 
ftored  to  him  both  his  liberty  and  eftate.  This  earl 
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was  a knight  of  the  garter.  He  left  to  his  fon  R ichard, 
by  will,  the  fword  and  coat  of  mail,  faid  to  belong  to 
the  celebrated  Guy  earl  of  Warwick  ; he  having  re- 
ceived them  as  an  heir-loom  from  his  father. 

James  I.  granted  the  caftle  in  fee  to  hr  Fulk  Gre- 
ville,  Knt.  whom  he  afterwards  created  a baron.  The 
caftle  was  then  in  a very  ruinous  condition,  the  ftrongeft 
part  ferving  for  the  county  gaol.  Sir  Fulk  expended 
2o,oool.  in  its  reparation  and  embellilhment.  To 
the  heirs  of  Francis  earl  of  Brooke,  created  loth 
George  II.  earl  of  Warwick,  it  now  belongs. 

In  the  civil  war  it  was  made  a garrifon  for  the  par- 
liament by  the  lord  Brooke  ; and  befieged  by  lord 
Northampton  in  the  year  1642,  who  furprifed  the  ar- 
tillery and  ammunition  bringing  down  from  London 
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for  its  defence.  It  was  then  commanded  by  fir  Ed- 
ward Peito  ; who,  though  he  had  only  one  fmall  piece 
of  ordnance,  and  a few  mufkets,  defended  it  fixteen 
days,  until  relieved  by  the  lord  Brooke.  The  pri- 
foners  taken  at  Edgehill  were  confined  here. 

Robert  earl  of  Brooke,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
much  embellifhed  the  whole  building,  and  particu- 
larly fitted  up  the  ftate  apartments.  In  the  precindl 
of  this  cafile  was  a church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints ; 
and  according  to  Rous,  founded  by  the  Britons. 

Sir  William  Dugdale  fays,  “ Here  is  to  be  feen  a 
large  two-handed  fword,  with  a helmet,  and  certain 
plate  armour  for  horfe-fervice  which,  as  the  tradi- 
tion is,  were  part  of  the  accoutrements  fometime  be- 
longing to  the  famous  Guy : they  appear,  indeed,  to 
be  of  much  later  date  ; yet  in  the  firft  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  fword  having  that  repute,  the  king  granted  the 
cuftody  thereof  to  William  Hoggefon,  one  of  the  yeo- 
men of  the  buttery,  or  his  fufficient  deputy,  wfith  the 
fee  of  i id.  a day  for  that  fervice.”  'Phis  office  was 
continued  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  fee  is  fet  down 
in  Peck’s  Defiderata  Curiofa,  at  5I.  per  annum.  The 
horfe  armour  is  no  longer  fhewn  ; but  in  recompencep 
the  remaining  curiofities  have  been  re-inforced  by  the 
aeceffion  of  Guy’s  fpear,  buckler,  bow,  fpurs,  and 
porridge-pot,  as  likewife  the  flipper  of  the  beautiful 
rhillis,  the  dulcinea  for  whofe  fake  he  performed  all 
his  wonderful  achievements. 

We  are  told  by  John  Roufe,  that  St.  Dubritius  fixed 
an  epifcopal  feat  here  in  the  church  of  All  Saints,  within 
the  precindl  of  the  cafile,  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
fixth  century,  before  he  went  to  LandafF.  But  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  before  the  Con- 
queft,  there  were  fome  fecular  priefts  or  canons  in  this 
church  ; who,  after  the  year  1125,  were  united  to  the 
college  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  town,  the  cafile  rendering 
their  old  church  and  habitation  inconvenient.  In  the 
north  part  of  the  town  was  an  abbey  in  th«  Saxon 
times,  deftroyed  by  Canute,  the  Dane,  Here  was  like- 
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•wife  a convent  of  nuns,  near  St.  Nicholas’s  church- 
yard, which  Was  burned  to  the  ground  by  the  Danes, 
in  the  year  1016.  The  church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
feems  to  be  endowed  with  land  in  the  reign  of  the 
Conqueror. 

Henry  de  Newburgh,  the  firft  earl  of  Warwick  of 
the  Norman  line,  defigned  to  make  it  collegiate,  and 
to  unite  All  Saints  in  the  caftle  with  it  ; but  dying 
foon  after,  his  fon  earl  Roger,  after  the  year  1123, 
finished  it,  and  eftabliftied  therein  a dean  and  fecular 
canons.  It  was  further  enriched  by  the  munificence 
of  feveral  fucceeding  earls,  and  in  particular  the  chapel 
of  our  Lady,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  choir,  founded 
according  to  the  will  of  Richard  Beauchamp  earl  of 
Warwick,  was  highly  deferving  of  notice.  The  fite 
of  the  college  vcas  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
burgefies  of  Warwick.  On  the  north  fide  of  the 
town,  where  once  flood  a parifh  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Helen,  Henry  de  Newburgh  earl  of  Warwick, 
and  his  fon  fir  Roger,  founded  a priory  of  regular  ca- 
nons, in  honour  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  of  that 
order,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The  fite,  at  the  Dif- 
folution,  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Thomas 
Hawkins,  alias  Fyfher. 

At  the  lower  end  of  Saltford-ftreet  was  the  hofpital 
of  St.  Michael,  founded  by  Roger  earl  of  Warwick, 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  or  beginning 
of  that  of  Stephen,  for  lepers.  This  hofpital  is  hill 
fexifting. 

In  the  north-eaft  fuburb  w7as  the  hofpital  of  St.  John 
jBaptVft,  founded  by  William  earl  of  Warwick,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  chiefly  for  the  entertainment  of 
Grangers  and  travellers;  befides  which,  it  was  to  con- 
lift  of  a mafter,  two  chaplains,  and  two  poor  people ; 
granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Anthony  Stoughton. 

In  the  weft  fuburb  was  a houfe  of  Dominicans  or 
black  friars,  who  fettled  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  There  were  tenements  and  gardens  belonging  to 
it ; which5  with  the  fite?  were  granted  to  the  duke  of 
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Northumberland  by  Edward  VI.  u On  the  north  fyde 
of  St.  James,”  fays  Leland,  “ is  a pretty  college, 
having  four  priefts  that  fing  in  St.  James’s  chapel,  and 
they  belong  to  the  fraternity  of  our  Lady  and  St. 
George.” 

At  Wroxall  was  a priory  of  Benedidiine  nuns^ 
founded  by  Hugh  de  Hatton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L 
or  Stephen.  It  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Ro- 
bert Burgoyne  and  John  Scudamore. 

At  Knoll  was  a chapel  built  by  William  Cook^ 
canon  of  Lincoln,  about  the  latter  end  of  Richard  II B 
and  a chantry  founded  in  it  foon  after. 

Two  miles  eaft  from  Knoll  is  BaHhall,  the  manor 
of  which  was  given  to  the  Knights  Templars  by  Roger 
de  Mowbray,  and  became  a cornmandery  of  that  or- 
der, It  afterwards  came  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerufalem  ; and  at  the  general  Diffolution,  was  given 
to  the  earl  of  Warwick.  The  tenants  of  the  manor 
could  not  marry  their  daughters,  nor  could  the  daugh- 
ters or  widows  marry  without  the  leave  of  the  knights* 
Here  is  an  hofpita!  for  poor  women,  founded  in  the 
year  1677,  by  Lady  Catharine  Levefon. 

Solyhull,  or  Solyhili,  is  remarkable  for  its  hand- 
fome  church  ; it  had  once  a market. 

At  Kenwood,  or  Heanwood,  or  Hynewood,  anci- 
ently Eftwell,  was  a convent  of  BenediHine  nuns, 
founded  by  Ketelburn  de  Langdon,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IL  granted  to  John  Higford. 
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HARROW  is  a village  fituated  on  a hill  furrounded 
on  all  lides  by  a rich  vale,  having  an  extenfive  view 
each  way.  Here  was  formerly  a market,  but  it  is  now 
difcontinued.  The  free-fchool  at  Harrow  has  been 
long  celebrated  among  the  firlt  public  feminaries  of 
the  kingdom.  It  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  John  Lyon  of  Prefton,  a neighbouring 
hamlet.  'The  hatutes  were  drawn  up  by  the  founder  ; 
and  among  the  amufements  enjoined,  (hooting  or 
archery  was  one ; and  parents  were  required  to  furnifh 
their  fons  with  bowflrings,  fhafts,  and  breakers.  It 
was  long  cuftornary  for  the  fcholars  to  have  a public 
exhibition  annually,  on  the  firfl  of  Auguft,  when  a 
filver  arrow  was  the  prize  given  to  the  beft  markfman. 
This  has  been  dropped  fome  years*  and  public  fpeeches 
fubftituted  in  the  room. 
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HAMPSTEAD  hands  on  the  fouthern  declivity  of 
a hill,  a large  and  populous  village,  with  many  agree- 
able walks  and  rides  in  the  environs,  which  each  way 
abound  in  houfes  belonging  to  people  of  fufhion  and 
fortune.  From  the  heath,  on  the  fummit  of  the  hill, 
is  a very  ex  ten  five  view  into  EfTex,  Kent,  Surry, 
Buckinghamfhire,  Berkfhire,  and  Oxford  (hi  re.  On 
the  right,  between  Hampfiead  and  Highgatd,  is  Ken 
Wood,  formerly  the  feat  of  'lord  chief  juftice  Manf- 
field,  and  now  of  his  defccndknts.  On  the  fide  of 
Hampfiead  Hill  is  a medicinal  fpring,  formerly  much 
frequented.  The  number  of  houfes  in  Hampfiead  is 
about  68o. 

Hendon  is  a village,  containing  about  240  houfes. 
Here  was  a houfe  which  belonged  to  the  abbot  of 
Wefirri infief,  and  afterwards  became  the  property  of 
fit  Edward  Herbert.  Near  it  w7asa  large  cedar,  which 
was  according  to  tradition  planted  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  was  feventy  feet  in  height,  and  at  twelve  feet  from 
the  ground,  twenty  feet  in  circumference.  It  was 
deftroyed  by  a fiorm  on  the  xft  of  January  1779,  The 
houfe  afterwards  came  to  the  earl  of  Northampton, 
who  pulled  down  part  of  the  old  houfe  and  rebuilt  it. 
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It  was  then  leafed  to  Mr.  Aiflabie,  who  laid  out 
io,oool.  on  the  houfe  and  grounds.  At  his  death, 
in  the  year  1781,  it  was  fold  to  Mr.  Peters,  a mer- 
chant. At  Hendon  is  a medicinal  fpring  of  a cathartic 
quality. 
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AT  Guycliff,  about  a mile  from  Warwick,  fame 
reports  that  the  celebrated  hero,  Guy  earl  of  War- 
wick built  a chapel,  where  he  led  the  life  of  a 
hermit,  and  was  at  laft  buried.  Perfons  better  in- 
formed, think  the  place  took  its  name  from  Guido  de 
Beauchamp,  of  much  more  modern  times  ; and  it  is 
certain  that  Robert  de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick, 
built  here  a chapel  in  honour  of  St.  Margaret,  and 
eredfed  a gigantic  figure  of  the  famous  Guy. 

A little  beyond  GuyclifF  is  Blacklow  Hill,  where 
Gavefton,  the  worthlefs  favourite  of  Edward  II.  was 
beheaded  by  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick, 
and  tire  earl  of  Laneafier,  who  had  forced  him  from 
the  reft  of  the  barons.  He  was  buried  at  the  houfe 
of  the  friars  preachers  at  Oxford.  On  the  fpot  rvherc 
he  fuffered  death,  a crols  was  e reeled,  called  Gavefton’s 
Crofs  y and  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  hill,  near  the  top, 
an  infeription  was  cut  in  the  rock,  to  fignify  that  in 
the  year  1311,  P.  Gavefton,  earl  of  Cornwall,  was 
beheaded  here. 

Kenilworth  is  a long  ftraggling  place,  with  a mar- 
ket on  Wednefdav.  Here  was  a caftle  built  in  the 
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reign  of  Henry  II.  by  Geoffry  de  Clinton,  chamber- 
lain and  treasurer  to  Henry  I.  The  fheriff  of  the 
county  reckoned  with  the  crown  for  the  profits  of  the 
park  ; and  in  the  nineteenth  of  the  fame  reign  it  was 
pofiefted  and  garrifoned  by  the  king,  on  account  of  the 
rebellion  of  his  eldeft  fon  ; at  which  time  there  was 
laid  in  for  ftores,  ioo  quarters  of  bread  corn*  charged 
81.  8s.  2d.  little  more  than  2d.  per  bufhel  ; 2o  quar- 
ters of  barley,  at  33s.  and  4d.;  100  hogs,  7I.  10s. ; 
40  cow's  falted,  4I. : 120  chedes,  40s.;  and  25  quar- 
ters of  fait,  30s.  What  an  amazing  difparity  between 
thefe  and  the  prefent  prices  of  provifions! 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  John,  Henry 
de  Clinton,  grandfon  to  the  founder,  releafed  to  the 
king  all  his  rights  in  the  caftle,  with  the  woods,  pools, 
and  whatever  belonged  thereto,  excepting  what  he  had 
in  pofteflion  at  the  death  of  Henry  II.  ; and  towards 
the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  that  king  caufed  the  caftle 
to  be  garrifoned,  and  placed  therein,  for  fafety,  the 
prince  his  fon. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  III.  it  was  fome  time  ufed  as 
a prifon,  and  had  twice  juftices  appointed  to  attend  the 
gaol  delivery.  In  this  reign  much  money  was  laid 
out,  and  the  caftle  underwent  many  confiderable  re- 
pairs and  additions  ; particularly,  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  that  king,  the  chapel  was  ceiled,  wainfcoted, 
and  adorned  with  paintings ; handfome  feats  were 
made  for  the  king  and  queen  ; the  bell-tower  re- 
paired ; the  queen's  chamber  enlarged  and  painted , 
and  the  walls  on  the  fouth  fide  next  the  pool  entirely 
rebuilt.  Henry  afterwards  granted  this  caftle  to  Si- 
mon de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicefter,  and  Elinor  his 
wife,  during  their  lives.  This  earl  joining  with  the 
barons,  was,  with  his  eldeft  fon,  llain  at  the  battle  of 
Evelham  ; but  the  caftle  was  fix  months  held  againft 
the  king,  by  Henry  de  Mailings,  appointed  governor 
by  Simon  de  Montfort,  Ion  of  the  dcceafed  earl,  he 
being  abfent  in  France,  whither  he  went  in  order  to 
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folicit  affifiance  to  raife  the  fiege.  During  this  attack 
the  garrifon  defended  themfelvCs  with  great  refolu- 
tion,  having  engines  which  call  ftones  of  an  extraor- 
dinary hignefs,-  and  like  wife  making  frequent  and  fuc- 
cefsful  failies.  The  king  finding  a ftouter  refifiarree 
than  he  expected,  turned  the  fiege  into  a blockade  ; 
during  which  time,  in  the  town  of  Kenilworth,  he  af- 
fembled  a parliament,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  Severity 
of  the  penalties  enacted  by  that  ofWinchefter,  whereby 
the  efiates  of  all  perfons  who  had  taken  part  with  the 
barons  were  confiscated  ; this  he  rightly  considered 
would  make  thofe  who  had  rafhly  embraced  that  party 
become  defperate.'  Here  therefore  was  made  that  de- 
cree, filed  Diclmri  de  Kenilworth ; according  to 
which  every  perfon,  whofe  efiates  were  thus  forfeited, 
Henry  de  Half  ings,  and  fome  of  the  heads  of  the  party 
excepted,  might  redeem  their  lands,  on  the  payment 
of  a pecuniary  fine,  not  under  two,  nor  exceeding  the 
amount  of  five,  years  rent.  A peftilential  diforder 
breaking  out  in  the  garrifon,  the  caflle  was  obliged  to 
furrencler,  the  befieged  being  permitted  to  go  freely 
forth,  with  their  horfes,  arms,  and  accoutrements  ; 
they  had  alfo  four  da  vs  allowed  them  for  the  removal 
of  their  goods.  Bifhop  Gibfon,  in  his  edition  of 
Camden,  fays,  “ Near  this  caftle  they  fill  find  balls 
of  fone  Sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  thrown  in  flings  in  the  time  of  the  barons  wars.” 
After  the  fiege  the  king  beftowed  the  caf  le  on  Ed- 
mund, his  Son  and  heirs  lawfully  begotten  : he  like- 
wife  granted  him  free  chafe  and  free  warren  in  all  his 
demefne  lands  and  woods  belonging  thereto;  with  a 
weekly  market  and  annual  fair.  Here,  in  the  time 
of  Edward  1.  'was  held  a gallant  affembly  of  100 
knight?,  and  as  many  ladies,  headed  by  Roger  Mor- 
timer, carl  of  March,  to  which  many  repaired  from 
foreign  parts.  The  knights  exercifed  themfelves  in 
tilting  and  other  feats  of  chivalry;  the  ladies  in 
dancing.  It  is  recorded,  Seemingly  as  an  extroardi- 
nary  circum fiance,  that  they  were  clad  in  filken  man- 
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ties.  Their  diversions  begun  on  the  eve  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, and  lafted  till  the  morrow  after  Michaelmas-day, 
In  the  fifteenth  of  Edward  II.  this  caftle  efcheated 
to  the  crown  by  the  attainder  of  Thomas  earl  of  Lan- 
carter,  • who  was  beheaded  at  Pontefradf  : the  unfortu- 
nate Edward  being  depofed  by  his  queen,  was  here 
kept  clofe  prifoner ; and  afterwards  removed  in  the 
night  by  his  brutal  keepers,  fir  John  Maltravers  and 
fir  Thomas  Berkley  ; and  in  an  open  field  between 
this  place  and  Warwick,  fet  on  the  bare  ground,  and 
fihaved  with  dirty  water  out  of  a neighbouring  ditch. 
He  was  fhortly  after  cruelly  murdered  at  Berkley 
Caftle.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  caftle  and 
eftates  were  reftored  to  the  brother  and  heir  of  the 
duke  of  Lancafter,  who  had  been  beheaded  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  from  whom  it  came  by  marriage  with  his 
daughter  to  John  of  Gaunt,  by  whom  all  the  prefcnt 
buildings,  except  Csefar’s  Tower,  the  outer  wails  and 
turrets  towards  the  eaft  end,  were  eredled.  By  his 
Ion  Henry  I Vr.  it  came  to  the  crown,  and  fo  continued 
till  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  'it  to  her  favourite  Ro- 
bert  Dudley,  afterwards  created  earl  of  Leicefter,  and 
his  heirs.  This  nobleman  extended  the  chafe,  and 
made  fo  many  improvements,  that  he  expended  the 
fum  of  6o,oool.  But  when  the  whole  was  completed, 
the  queen  fpcnt  there  feventeen  days,  and  was  enter- 
tained with  great  coft,  and  a variety  of  (hews,  the 
whole  of  which  was  defcribed  in  an  account  then 
printed,  and  entitled,  “ The  Princely  Pleafures  of 
Kenilworth  Caftle/’  The  earl  dying  without  blue,  it 
was  bequeathed  to  his  brother  Ambrofe  earl  of  War- 
wick for  life,  and  the  inheritance  to  fir  Robert  Dud- 
ley, who  was  thought  to  be  his  fon,  who  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  prove  his  legitimacy.  Prince  Henry 
agreed  to  give  fir  Robert  14,500).  for  his  title  to  the 
caftle  and  appendages:  only  3000I.  of  this  money  was 
paid  ; but  on  the  death  of  Prince  Henry  it  was  claimed 
by  his  brother  Charles,  and  given  to  Hyde  carl  of 
Rocheftcr. 
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During  the  civil  wars  the  caftle  was  dernolifhed  by 
perfons,  who  purchafed  it  of  the  parliament  with  a 
defign  to  make  money  of  the  materials.  The  whole 
area  within  the  walls  meafured  feven  acres.  The 
gatehoufe  is  now  fitted  up  for  a farm  houfe.  Vafl 
quantities  of  the  materials  have  been  removed  for  the 
various  purpofes  of  building,  repairing  roads,  &c. ; 
and  if  the  noble  owner,  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  had 
not  given  Uriel  orders,  little  w7ould  have  been  now 
left.  At  a final  1 diilanee  was  a priory  of  black  canons 
of  the  order  of  St  Augufline,  founded  about  the  year 
1122,  by  the  fame  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  -who  built 
the  caftle.  The  life  of  the  mcnaflery  at  the  Diffolu- 
tion  was  granted  to  fir  Andrew  Flamok  ; at  prefent  it 
is  the  property  of  lord  Hyde.  Of  this  monaftery  no- 
thing remains  but  the  gate,  a fmall  fquare  building, 
now  uied  as  a liable,  and  two  pieces  of  broken  wall. 

Two  miles  eafl  of  Kenilworth  is  Stonely,  w7here  wras 
an  abbey  of  Ciftertian  monks  brought  from  Radmore 
in  Staffordfhire,  in  the  year  1154,  granted  to  the  duke 
of  Suffolk. 
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AT  Warmington  was  a priory  of  Benedictine 
monks,  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Preaux  in  Normandy,  to 
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which  the  church  and  manor  were  given  by  Henry  de 
Newburgh,  earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
As  an  alien  priory,  it  was  feized  by  Henry  VI.  and 
given  to  the  Carthufians  at  Witham  in  Somerfetfhire •; 
and  at  the  final  difiblution,  was  given  to  William 
and  Francis  Sheldon.  In  the  parifh  is  an  ancient 
camp  of  about  twelve  acres,  near  which  were  found, 
fome  years  fince,  a brafs  fword  and  a battle  axe,  Sal- 
mon places  Trifontium  here. 
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BROCKLEY  HILL,  or  ibme  fpot  near,  is  thought 
to  be  the  place  where  wras  the  Roman  ftation  called  by 
Antoninus,  Sulloniac^e.  Many  Roman  coins,  urns, 
and  fragments  of  decayed  buildings,  have  been  dug 
up  here  ; and  the  parifh  church  of  Elleftree  is  faid  to 
have  been  compofed  of  materials  brought  from  thence. 
They  have  a proverb  here,  relating  to  the  antiquities  : 

No  heart  can  think,  no  tongue  can  tell, 

What  lies  ’twreen  Brockley  Hill  and  Penny  web 
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Penny  wel  is  a parcel  of  clofes  acrofs  the  valley 
b e v on  cl  B roc  k 1 ey  h ill. 

St.  Albans  is  a Considerable  town,  Situated  on  the  de~ 
chvity  of  a hill  near  the  ancient  city  of  Verulam. 
When  Caefar  made  his  expedition  into  Britain,  this  was 
a large  and  populous  city,  and  the  capital  of  the  Cat- 
tieuchlapi.  It  was  well  Situated  and  fortified  after  the 
manner  of  the  Britons,  Surrounded  with  a mud  wall 
and  ditches,  but  not  Sufficient  to  with fta rid  the  power 
of  Caefar,  who  took  it,  and  put  many  of  the  inhabitants 
to  the  fword.  In  the  time  ot  Nero  it  became  a muni- 
eipium,  and  the  inhabitants  were  endowed  with  the 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  While  Paulinus  Sue- 
tonius was  purfuing  his  conquefts  in  Anglefea,  Boa- 
dicea,  Queen  of  the  Iccni,  raifed  a great  army,  took 
and  de.ftroycd.  the  town,  putting  to  death  without  mercy 
all  the  inhabitants,  in  revenge  for  their  friendship  to 
the  Romans.  When  the  Britons  were  fubdued,  the 
town  again  revived.  The.prpfent  name  it  owes  to 
Alban,  a citizen,  who  was  -converted  to  Christianity, 
and  fuffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Dioclefian,  on 
a hill  near  the  town,  and- was  there  buried.  A mo- 
nastery was  afterwards  eredled  in  a place,  called  at  the 
time  Holmhurft,  faid  to  be  the  fpot  whereon  St.  Alban 
fuffered  martyrdom,  in  a perfection  of  the  Chriftians, 
by  the  Emperor  Dioclefian.  Ten  years  after  this  per- 
fecu  ioh  had  coaled,  the  furviving  Chriftians  built  a 
church  to  his  memory  ; but  that  having  been  destroyed 
in  the  wars  between  the  Britons,  Pibts,  and  Saxons, 
Offa,  the  great  king  of  Mercia,  repaired  the  old 
church,  and  about  the  year  793,  founded  a noble 
abbey  tor  Beneaidfine  monk's,  and  translated  hither 
the  relics  of  St.  Alban,  and  placed  them  in  a Shrine, 
having  fir  ft  obtained  his  canonization  from  Pope 
Adrian.  To'this  monaftery  he  gave  great  endowments 
and  revenues  ,j  and  in  a council  at  Coicyth  made  con- 
ftitutions  for  their  government  and  Security. 

In  the  year  1 154,  Nicholas  hi  Shop  of  Alba  (an  En- 
glishman horn  near  this  monaftery,  or  at  Abbots 
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Langley),  being  chofen  pope,  affumed  the  name  of 
Adrian  IV.  He  granted  many  privileges  to  this 
abbey;  among  them  were  thefe, 

1.  That  as  St,  Alban  was  the  firft  Britifh  martyr* 
this  abbot  fhould  be  firft  abbot  in  England,  and  take 
place  of  all  others. 

2.  That  the  abbot  or  monk  whom  he  fhould  ap- 
point archdeacon,  fhould  have  a pontifical  jurifdidlioii 
over  the  priefts  and  laymen  in  all  the  pofteffions  be- 
longing to  this  church. 

3 That  no  archbifhop,  bifhop,  nor  legate,  fhould 
yifit  or  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  this  monaftery, 
which  might  be  regulated  only  by  the  pope  himfelf. 

4.  That  the  abbot  fhould  colled!  and  receive  the 
Romefcot,  or  Peter-pence,  through  all  the  county  of 
Hertford.  Privileges  then  enjoyed  by  no  other  prior 
or  abbot  in  the  realm. 

King  Offa  when  he  firft  founded  this  monaftery, 
alfo  eredled  many  houfes  near  it  for  the  recep- 
tion of  ftrange^rs  and  travellers,  and  the  neceffary 
lodgings  of  the  fervants  and  officers.  They,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  increafed  to  a town,  which  was  called 
St.  Alban's,  after  the  faint  to  whom  the  houfe  was 
dedicated.  At  the  Diffolution  this  abbey  was,  ac- 
cording to  Dugdale,  valued  at  2102I.  7s.  id.  ob.  q. 
per  annum.  Speed  gave  it  at  2510I.  6d.  id.  ob.  q. 
The  church,  lince  made  ufe  of  as  parochial,  and  a 
great  part  of  its  fite,  were  by  Edward  VI.  fold  to  the 
mayor  and  burgeffes,  for  the  fum  of  400I.  The  ab- 
bot ufually  fat  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  table  ; and 
when  any  nobleman,  or  amhaffador,  or  ftranger  of 
eminent  quality  came  thither,  they  fat  at  his  table 
towards  the  ends  thereof.  After  the  monks  had 
waited  a while  on  the  abbot,  they  fat  down  at  two 
other  tables,  placed  on  the  Tides  of  the  hall,  and  had 
their  fervices  brought  in  by  the  novices,  who,  when 
the  monks  had  dined,  fat  down  to  their  own  dinner. 

When  the  news  came  to  St.  Albans  of  Oueen  Mary’s 
death,  thedaft  abbot,  for  grief,  is  faid  to  have  taken 
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to  his  chamber,  and  died  in  a fortnight.  According  to 
report  there  was  a hollow  image,  eredled  near  St. 
Alban's  fhrine,  wherein  one  being  placed  to  govern 
the  wires,  the  eyes  would  move,  and  the  head  nod, 
according  as  he  liked  or  difliked  the  offering.  In  the 
grand  proceffion  through  the  town,  where  the  image  of 
St.  Alban  was  carried,  it  was  ufually  borne  by  two 
monks,  and  after  it  had  been  fat  down  a while  at  the 
market  crofs,  and  the  monks  effaying  to  take  it  up 
again,  they  pretended  they  could  not  ftir  it,  and  then 
the  abbot  coming  and  laying  his  crofter  upon  the 
image,  and  faying  thefe  words — “ Arife,  arife,  St. 
Alban,  and  get  thee  home  to  thy  fandluary.”  It  then 
forthwith  yielded  to  be  borne  by  the  monks. 

In  the  abbey  there  was  a large  room,  having  beds 
fet  on  either  fide  for  the  receipt  of  Grangers  and  pil- 
grims, where  they  had  lodging  and  diet  for  three  days, 
without  queftion  made  whence  they  came,  or  w'hither 
they  went ; but  after  that  time  they  fbaid  not,  wdthout 
rendering  an  account  of  both. 

The  gate  of  the  abbey,  now  the  goal,  w^as  built  about 
the  year  1090,  by  Paul,  or  Paulinus,  the  fourteenth 
abbot;  wffio,  as  Willis  relates,  rebuilt  the  church,  and 
all  the  other  ftrudtures,  but  the  bakehoufe  and  pantry, 
out  of  the  hones,  tiles,  and  wooden  materials,  of 
Verulam,  which  his  predeceffors  had  referved.  Mat- 
thew Paris  fays,  that  wrhen  he  had  finiihed  the  church, 
he  built  a dark  prifon  for  difobedient  monks;  and  it 
is  faid  there  was  a communicatien  from  the  great 
church  to  the  goal,  though  long  fince  broken  dowm. 

This  gate  is  chiefly  of  hone,  and  though  not  elegant 
or  ornamented,  is  ftrong,  and  well  proportioned.  The 
groin-work  of  the  infide  of  the  gate  is  at  this  time  in 
perfedf  repair.  There  are  on  each  fide  the  arch  three 
rooms;  thefe  are  likewife  arched  or  groined,  and  ftiil 
perfedf  and  ftrong,  fo  as  to  be  ufed  for  the  confinement 
of  prifoners.  Small  eredtions  adjoining  to  it  have 
been  lately  added,  w7hich  ferve  as  a houfe  for  the 
goaler,  and  other  neceffary  offices. 
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The  fhrine  containing  the  reliques  of  St.  Alban  was 
for  ages  the  objedt  of  great  devotion.  The  high  altar 
is  a curious  piece  of  Gothic  architecture. 

Within  the  north  entrance  is  OfFa  on  his  throne* 
Underneath  a Latin  infcription,  which  may  be  thus 
read  in  Englifh  : 

The  Founder  of  the  Church,  about  the  year  793. 

Whom  you  behold  ill  painted,  on  his  throne 

Sublime,  was  once  for  Mercian  OfFa  known. 

In  the  mod:  eaflern  part  of  the  church  flood  the 
fhrine.  Six  holes  remain  in  the  pavement,  where  the 
fupporters  of  it  were  fixed.  The  infcription  is  ftill  to 
to  be  feen, 

S.  Alb  an  us  Ver  o lame  ns  is,  Anglo  rum 
Protomartyr,  17  Junii,  293. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  fhrine,  in  the  wall  of  the 
South  aifle,  is  Duke  Humphry's  monument,  with  the 
arms  of  France  and  England  quartered,  and  a ducal 
coronet.  In  niches  on  the  fouth  fide,  are  feventeen 
kings  ; the  niches  on  the  other  fide  have  none  remain- 
ing. The  infcription  on  the  duke’s  monument  is  in 
Latin,  which  may  be  thus  Englifhed: 

Sacred  to  the  pious  Memory  of  an  excellent  Man. 

Interred  within  this  confederated  Ground 
Lies  he,  whom  Henry  his  Proteftor  found, 

Good  Hnmphry,  Glo’lFer’s  Duke,  who  well  could  fpy 
Fraud  couch’d  within  the  blind  Impoftor’s  eye.* 

His  Country’s  Light,  the  State’s  rever’d  Support, 

Who  Peace,  and  riling  Learning,  deign’d  to  cpurt ; 
Whence  his  lich  library,  at  Oxford  plac’d, 

Her  ample  Schools  with  facred  influence  grac’d  : 

* Alluding  to  a pretended  miraculous  cure  of  a blind  man,  detected  bj 

the.  duke. 
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Yet  fell  beneath  an  envious  Woman’s  Wile, 

Both  to  herlelf,  her  King,  and  Kingdom,  vile; 

Who  Icarce  allow’d  his  Bones  this  Spot  of  Land  : 

Yet,  lpite  of  Envy,  fhall  his  glory  Hand. 

In  the  year  1703,  digging  for  a grave,  the  ftairs, 
leading  down  to  the  vault  where  the  body  lies,  where 
difcovered. 

In  the  vault  is  a leaden  coffin,  with  the  body  pre- 
ferved  by  the  pickle  it  lies  in,  except  the  legs,  from 
which  the  fiefh  is  wafted,  the  pickle  of  that  end  being 
dried  up.  On  the  wall  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  vault  is  a 
crucifix  painted,  with  a cup  on  each  fide  of  the  head, 
another  at  the  fide,  and  a fourth  at  the  feet.  The  vault 
is  very  neat,  and  hath  no  ofrenfive  fmell.  The  coffin, 
we  are  told,  had  an  outline  of  wood,  which  is  entirely 
gone. 

The  weft:  end  of  the  choir  hath  a noble  piece  of 
Gothic  workmanfhip,  for  the  ornament  of  the  high 
altar.  Captain  Polehampton,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  gave  an  altar-piece,  which  repre- 
fen ts  the  laft  fupper. 

Many  curious  medals  and  coins  are  to  be  feen  in 
the  church,  which  have  been  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  old  city  of  Verulam. 

This  noble  fabric  hath  wanted  its  abbot’s  zeal,  and 
purfe  too,  for  repairs,  fince  it  hath  been  a parifh  church. 
The  roof  was  preferved  by  contribution  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  England,  many  of  whofe  arms  were  put 
up  on  this  occafion  ; and  money  has  been  collected 
feveral  times  befides  for  its  fupport:  indeed  fuch  a fine 
fabric  mu  ft:  too  often  hand  in  need  of  fuch  helps,  as 
there  is  no  fettled  fund  to  maintain  it. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Michael  is  a monument  eredled 
to  the  memory  of  fir  Francis  Bacon  lord  Verulam,  by 
fir  Thomas  Meautys,  who  had  been  his  lordfhip’s 
fecretary.  The  monument  bears  this  infcription : 

Franfcifc.  Bacon,  Baro  de  Verulam,  Sti.  Albani  Viceco. 

Seu  notioribus  Titulus, 
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Scientiarum  Lumen,  Facundiae  Lex, 

Sic  fedebat. 

Oui,  pofhquam  omnia  Naturalis  Sapientias 
Et  Civilis  Arcana  evolviffet 
Naturae  Decretum  explevit, 

Compofita  folvantur. 

An.  Dom  1626,  /£tat.  66. 

Tanti  Viri  Mem.  Thomas  Meautys,  Superflitis  Cultor ; 

DefunTi  Adtnirator. 

Thus  tranflated : 

Francis  Bacon,  Baron  of  Verulam,  and  Vifcount  of  St„ 
Alban’s;  or,  by  his  more  known  Titles,  the  Light  of 
the  Sciences,  and  the  Law  of  Eloquence,  was  thus  ac~ 
cu  Homed  to  fit.  Who,  after  having  unravelled  all  the 
Myfteries  of  Natural  and  Civil  Wifdom,  fulfilled  the 
Decree  of  Nature,  that  Things  joined  fhould  be  loafed, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1626,  and  of  his  Age  66. 

To  the  Memory  of  fo  great  a Man,  this  was  ere  Ted  by 
Thomas  Meautys,  who  reverenced  him  while  living,, 
and  admires  him  dead. 

Edward  VI.  granted  the  town  a charter  of  incorpora- 
tion to  be  governed  by  a mayor  and  burgeffes,  with  the 
privilege  of  holding  two  markets  weekly,  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday.  By  a charter  of  Charles  II.  the 
magiftracy  were  for  the  future  to  be  called  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  burgeffes.  The  W ednefday’s  market 
is  difeontinued,  but  that  on  Saturday  is  confiderabho, 
It  contains  three  parifh  churches,  including  the  abbey, 
and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

About  a mile  fouth  from  the  town,  at  a place  called 
Heved,  or  Eywode,  an  hofpital  was  founded  for  leprous 
men,  dedicated  to  St.  Julian  by  GeofFry,  the  fixteenth 
abbot. 

Between  this  and  the  town  was  Sopewell,  a convent 
of  Benedibline  nuns,  which,  according  to  tradition, 
owes  its  origin  to  the  following  circumftance : two  re- 
ligious women,  whofe  names  are  forgotten,  having 
made  themfelves  a kind  of  hermitage  with  branches 
of  trees,  and  covered  it  with  leaves  and  bark„  near 
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Eywood,  by  the  river  fide,  dwelt, there  a confiderable 
time,  leading  lives  of  fuch  abftinence,  chaftity,  charity, 
and  piety,  that  the  fame  thereof  reached  the  ears  of 
Geoffry,  the  fixteenth  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  who,  about 
the  year  1140  built  them  a cell,  and  caufed  them  to 
be  clothed  like  nuns,  and  to  aflume  the  rules  of  St. 
Benedidl.  This  houfe  was  fubjedl  to  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Albans,  and  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the  blelTed 
virgin.  From  the  fiyle  of  thefe  ruins,  as  well  as  from 
their  being  chiefly  built  with  brick,  they  cannot  be 
of  much  older  date  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  or 
VIII.  and  poflibly  may  be  the  remains  of  a manfion 
built  by  Sir  Richard  Leigh,  with  fome  of  the  mate- 
rials, and  on  the  fite  of  the  nunnery.  When  Chaun- 
cey's  Hiftory  of  Hertfordfhire  was  written,  this  houfe 
was  entire,  or  at  leaft  it  is  fo  reprefented  in  the  plan, 
and  it  is  in  fome  old  furveys  called  Sopewell  Hall, 
and  Sopewell  Houfe.  It  is  faid  that  about  the  year 
1730,  the  buildings  here  wrere  in  fuch  a ftate  as  to  make 
Lord  Grimftone  doubtful  which  of  the  two,  this  man- 
lion,  or  that  of  Gorhambury,  he  fhould  fit  up  for  his 
refidence.  It  is  faid  that  Henry  VIII.  was  married  to 
Anne  Boleyn  at  this  place. 

Nothing  of  Sopewell  remains  but  a part  of  the 
walls.  Near  the  fite  is  a feat  of  the  earl  Spencer,  called 
Holywell  Houfe,  built  by  Sarah  Duchefs  of  Marl- 
borough : it  takes  its  name  from  a well  in  the  garden, 
which  the  nuns  of  Sopewell  ufed  in  the  convent.  An 
hofpital  for  women  lepers  was  founded  in  the  mea- 
dows near  the  town,  by  Garinus,  or  Warine,  abbot  of 
St.  Albans,  which  afterwards  became  rich  enough  to 
maintain  a priorefs,  and  feveral  Benedictine  nuns, 
granted  at  the  Di  Ablution  to  Ralph  Row  let. 

Near  the  ancient  Verulam,  are  the  ruined  walls  of 
a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  German.  In  the  year  1455, 
a battle  was  fought  between  the  Yorkifis,  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Lancaftrians,  in  which 
the  latter  were  defeated,  the  dukes  of  Somerfet  and 
Northumberland  killed,  and  the  king  himfelf  taken 
prifoncr.  Another  battle  vras  fought  between  the  fame 
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parties,  when  the  Yorkifts  were  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  Lancaftrians  by  Queen 
Margaret  ; Margaret  proved  vidtorious,  and  refcued 
the  king  her  hufband  from  captivity. 

About  two  miles  weft  from  the  town  is  Gorharn- 
bury,  where  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal  of  England,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
built  a manlion.  It  is  now  the  eftate  of  Lord  Grim- 
fton,  and  a new  houfe  has  been  eredted  near  the  ftte  of 
the  old  one. 

About  a mile  to  the  north- weft  of  St.  Albans,  are 
fome  considerable  earth  works,  called  Kingfbury 
Caftle,  demolished  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 
where  the  Saxon  monarchs  are  faid  to  have  had  a 
palace  or  caftle. 

Sarah  Duchefs  of  Marlborough  had  a feat  here,  built 
by  the  firft  duke,  on  the  river  Verulam,  which  runs 
through  the  garden ; and  at  the  entrance  of  the  town 
are  fome  alms-houfes,  built  by  the  fame  nobleman. 

The  following  remarkable  infcription  and  character 
is  cut  upon  the  pedeftal  of  a fine  ftatue  of  the  late 
Queen  Anne,  carved  by  the  noted  Mr.  Ryfbrack,  and 
eredted  at  St.  Albans,  at  the  expence  of  the  Duchefs, 
in  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  that  excellent  princefs; 

Queen  Anne  was  very  graceful  and  majeftic  in  her  Per- 
fon : Religious  without  affectation.  She  always  meant 
well.  She  had  no  falfe  Ambition  ; which  appeared,  by 
her  never  complaining  at  King  William’s  being  preferred 
to  the  Crown  before  her,  when  it  was  taken  from  the 
King  her  Father,  for  following  fuch  Counfels,  and  pur- 
fuing  fuch  meafures,  as  rendered  the  Revolution  necef- 
fary.  It  was  her  greateft:  affliction,  to  be  forced  to  aCt 
againft  him,  even  for  Security.  Her  Journey  to  Not- 
tingham was  never  concerted,  but  occafioned  by  the  great 
Confternation  fhe  was  under  at  the  King’s  fudden  return 
from  Salilbury. 

She  always  paid  the  greateft  refpeCt  to  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary;  never  inftfted  upon  any  one  circum- 
ftance  of  Grandeur,  more  than  what  was  eftablifhed  in 
her  Family  by  King  Charles  II,  though,  after  the  Re- 
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volution,  fhe  was  prefumptive  heir  to  the  Crown,  and 
after  the  Death  of  her  Sifter,  was  in  the  Place  of  Prince 
of  Wales. 

Upon  her  Accefiion  to  the  Throne,  the  Civil  Lift  was  not 
increafed.  The  late  earl  of  Godnlphin,  Lord  High  Frea- 
furer  of  England,  often  faid.  that  from  accidents  in  the 
Cufloms,  and  Lenity  in  the  Collection,  it  did  not  arife, 
one  Year  with  another,  to  more  than  Five  hundred 
i thousand  pounds  a Year. 

She  had  no  Vanity  in  her  Expence,  nor  bought  any  one 
Jewel  in  the  whole  time  of  her  Reign. 

She  paid  out  of  her  Civil  Lift  many  Penfions  granted  in 
former  Reigns,  which  have  lince  been  thrown  upon  the 
Public. 

When  a War  was  neceffary  to  fecure  Europe  againfl  the 
Power  of  France;  fhe  contributed,  in  one  Year,  to- 
wards the  War,  out  of  her  Civil  Lilt,  One  hundred 
thoufand  Pounds,  in  eale  of  her  Subiehts. 

She  granted  the  Revenue  arifmg  from  the  Fir  ft  Fruits,  to 
augment  the  Provilions  of  the  poorer  Clergy. 

She  never  refufed  her  private  Charity  to  proper  Obje6ts. 

Till  a few  Years  before  her  Death,  fhe  never  had  but 
twenty  thoufand  pounds  a Year  for  her  Privy  Purfe. 
At  the  latter  End  of  her  Reign,  it  did  not  exceed 
Twenty-fix  thoufand  Pounds  a year  ; which  was  much 
to  her  Honour,  becaule  it  is  fubjedt  to  no  Account. 
And  as  to  her  Robes,  it  will  appear  by  the  Records  in 
the  Exchequer,  that  in  Nine  Years  fhe  fpent  only 
Thirty-two  thoufand  and  Fifty  Pounds,  including  the 
Coronation  Expence. 

She  was  extremely  well-bred,  treated  her  chief  Ladies  and 
Servants  as  if  they  had  been  her  Equals.  Her  beha- 
viour to  all  that  approached  her  was  decent,  and  full 
of  Dignity,  and  fhewed  Condefcenfion,  without  Art  oif 
Meannefs. 

All  this  I know  to  be  true. 

SARAH  MARLBOROUGH. 

M . DCC.  XXXVIII. 


END  OF  THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 
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